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Do hurry and finish, so I can try it too! 


ave you tried ‘the most famous skin 


trealment ever formulated te 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of 
this famous skin treatment, which will bring to your skin the delicate 
color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you nave always wanted. 


Is there some condition of your skin that is 
keeping it from being the attractive one you 
want it to be? 

Whatever it is—it can be corrected. 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms in 
its place. By the proper external treatment you 
can make the new skin just what you would love 
to have it. 


Begin this famous skin treat- 

ment tonight. 

Once a day, just before retiring, dip a wash- 
cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened. Then lather your 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. 

Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. Be particular to 
rinse the skin thoroughly and dry it carefully. 


The first time you use this treatment you will 
begin to realize the change it is going to make in 
your skin. This treatment keeps your skin so 
active that the new delicate skin which forms 
every day cannot help taking on that greater 
loveliness for which you have longed. 

A 25¢ cake is sufficient fora month or six 
weeks of this famous skin treatment. 

Get a cake today. 


Send now for booklet of famous 
skin treatments 


Send 5c and we will send you a 
booklet giving all of the Woodbury 
treatments, together with a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, Send to-day. Ad 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1703Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
170 7Sherbrooke St., Perth. Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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Direct From the Factory. 


To Save You $51 


Brand New Oliver T 
to Cost. Latest and 


iters for Half What They Used 
Best Model. Five Days’ Free Trial. 


No Money Down Over a Year to Pay. 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
itself — a $2,000,000 concern. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model Nine — which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand 
nor rebuilt machine. Seo do not 
confuse this new $49 Oliver with 
other offers. 


The $51 you now save is the 
result of new and efficient sales 


there were over 

salesmen and 

agents. We had to maintain ex- 

pensive offices in 50 cities. Other 

costly and roundabout’ sales 

methods kept Me. rice of type- 
writers around $10 

By ending all these wastes 

and adopting a new plan we 

save the American public mil- 
lions of dollars, 
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This Coupon Is Worth $51 


The entire facilities of the 
company are devoted exclusively 
to the production and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may 
have an Oliver for free trial by 
answering this advertisement. 

Or if you wish further infor- 
mation, check the coupon, 

We will send you an Oliver 
Nine direct to your office or 
home for five days’ free trial; it 
does not cost you a cent. Nor 
are you under the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity 
to be your own salesman and 
save $51. You are the sole judge. 
No salesmen need influence 


you. 

If you decide to keep the 
Oliver, pay us at the rate of $3 
per month, If you do not wish 
to keep it, we refund the trans- 
portation charges. That is all 
there is to our plan. 


e 
A Favorite 

This standard keyboard, vis- 
ible Oliver has long been the 
world’s model. 

Any stenographer may turn to 
the Oliver and operate it like 
any other machine. It has a 
standard keyboard. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 


Now 


$49 


Regardless of price, do not 
spend one cent upon any type- 
writer— whether new, second- 
hand, or rebuilt—do not even 
rent a machine until you have 
investigated thoroughly our 
proposition. 

Note the two-way coupon. 
Send at once for the free-trial 
Oliver, or for our startling book 
entitled ‘“‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” 

This amazing book exposes 
the follies of the old selling 
Plans and tells the whole story 
of the Oliver Rebellion. With 
it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver 

ne, 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for 
Free Trial Oli for. 
the Book. Mail today. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, lil, 
ghip A a now Oliver Nine for 
inspection. If I 
Fey, $49 at the rate of 
per “ths he title to remain in 
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High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,’ your de 
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Two Noteworthy Serials 
Who Cares? By Cosmo Hamilton 612 


The spirit of youth and of spring pervades this newest and best novel by the brilliant 
author of ‘‘The Blindness of Virtue,’ ‘‘The Sins of the Children”? and 
**Scandal.”’ Illustrated by Richard Culter. 


The Lady from Long Acre By Victor Bridges 702 
She is a most attractive person, this lady, and she turns out to be a most important 
one as well. You will find this an especially entertaining installment of Mr. 
Bridges’ blithe story. Illustrated by Ray Rohn. 


Eleven Well-Worth-Reading Short Stories 
Flower of the Heart By Olive Wadsley 


The gifted author of ‘‘Stolen Hours’’ and ‘‘Derelicts and Lovers’’ is at her best in 
this striking story of India. Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller. 


The Gordon-Ellis Affair By Frances A. Ludwig 


The dramatic story of a woman who made a serious mistake, and who suffered the 
consequences. Illustrated by Frank Street. 


Over the Water By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
She sat knitting in a New York shop-window as an advertisement; then a French 

soldier passed by, and Romance followed. One of Miss Hamilton’s best. 
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The Hospitable Guest By Ashton Stevens 


An unusually attractive story of theatrical life, by a dramatic critic who knows well 
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The Fiery Meteor By Anthony M. Rud 


Detective Masters, the most interesting sleuth since Sherlock Holmes, solves the mys- 
tery of a big munitions fire in a striking fashion. Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


One Drop of Cree By Adolph Bennauer 
He was almost white, but not quite; and when a woman appeared in the situation, 
the savage came to the surface. 
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“One Shoe Off, and One Shoe On” 
By John Barton Oxford 721 


A charming little romance of the sort which he. Oxford knows so well how to 
write. Illustrated by George Alsop. 


A Girl of the Hills By Charles Haven Liebe 729 


The belle of a mountain community chooses the wrong man at first, and an unusual 
situation develops. Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin. 


The Turquoise Charm — By Edwin L. Sabin 740 


An airplane adventure in a remote part of the Indian country terminates in an ex- 
citing fashion. Illustrated by Dom J. Lavin. 


The Backward Path By Frances Harmer 751 


You’ll e njoy this lightsome tale of married life. Uncle Jim meant well, but he 
should have known better than to butt in between a man and his wife. 


At Rattlesnake Dam By Anthony Wilder 760 


The real West, rather than the wild and woolly place of fiction, furnishes the setting 
for this none the less thrilling tale. 


Timely Articles 


Explaining It By Channing Pollock 
“Seventeen,” ‘Seven Days’ Leave,’’ ‘‘The Indestructible Wife” and “‘Oh, Lady! 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 


What’s What in the Theater By Burns Mantle 
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Tllustrated with Photographs. 
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Mary Ryan and her scholars in “ The Little Teacher” 
which Mr. Pollock describes as a ‘‘Pollyanna- 


mous play.” 


|| FEW weeks ago, whatever 
else was false, two things 
were true: 


The Park Theater was a “hoodoo.” 

Big melodrama, of the type long 
famous at Drury Lane, was dead—per- 
manently and irremediably dead. 

Motion pictures killed melodrama. 


They did it so much better. The in- 
genuity of the scene-painter was impo- 
tence in comparison with the possi- 
bilities of the camera. Who would pay 
two dollars to witness a canvas train- 
wreck, when he could see a real locomo- 
tive climb over three day-coaches for ten 
cents? “Anyway,” said my friend the 
manager, “melodrama never had anything 
in common with life. You were reminded 
every instant that you were in a theater.” 
Daniel Frohman had tried it in Boston 
with “Seven Days’ Leave.” He came 
back announcing that anyone who wanted 
to pick up a London success at a bargain 
would do well to communicate with D. F., 
Lyceum Theater, New York. A. H. 
Woods communicated, and had the prop- 
erty overhauled by Max Marcin, author 


Channing Pollock’s review of the 
new plays is at once the most in- 
formative, the most witty and the 
most discerning critique of the 
drama printed anywhere. It is of 
course a regular feature of The 
Green Book Magazine. 


Explaining It 


By Channing 
Pollock 


Curtis Cooksey as 
Pug, and Mary 
Ryan as Emily West 
in ‘‘The Little 
Teacher” — which, 


in spite of its utter 
unreality, has 
uman moments of 
real sympathetic 


of “Cheating 
‘ Cheaters.” Then 
Mr. Woods decided that 
“melodrama is dead,” and left the prob- 
lem of resuscitation to Walter Jordan, 
who produced “Seven Days’ Leave” at 
the Park Theater, and has been “turning 
"em away” ever since. 

Success with plays is a great mystery. 
But my friend the manager explained it 
to me. “People don’t want to see life,” 
he observed, “the life they must live 
every day—a thing drear and drab and 
dread. They want to be reminded that 
they are in a theater. They want stories 


580 
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clean and simple, romantic and heroic— 
something removed from the plane of 
their sorrow. They don’t want the intel- 
lectual, but the elemental; they don’t 
want to think, but to feel.” 

Of course, he was right. There 
must be a reason for everything. The 
subtleties of success in the theater are 
not hidden from the initiate. Any 
manager can reduce them to a for- 
mula. The public has flocked 
to a play with a scene in the 
kitchen of a flat; therefore 
any play with a scene in the 
kitchen of a flat will cause the 
public to flock. All pastry 
must be pie—or tarts, if the 
public has manifested a leaning 
toward tarts. Here is a big melo- 
drama, full of noise and thrill and 
excitement, crowding its house to the 
doors. Obviously the demand is for 
noise and thrill and excitement. SF a 

° ° y as 

But good gracious, half a mile down- Willie Baxaer 

town is “Seven- teen,” a — Ruth Gordon — ie - 

pretty little 4 Seventeen "—“a delig tful play 

piece, utter- sg oe 0 al 

However, confound it, 

“The King” is attracting 

crowds, and isn’t clean, and 

“Why Marry?” which is doing more 

business than any one of the other 

four, isn’t simple or romantic or ele- 
mental, but purely intellectual! 

“Why Marry?” is a success because 
it is clever and sophisticated and tells 
the truth about life, and “The Little 
Teacher” is a success because it isn’t 
and doesn’t. “The Little Teacher” 
scores by reason of an unbelievable 
central character and a set of inci- 

dents constantly reminding you that 
you are in the theater. 

“The Indestructible Wife” is a fail- 
ure for the same reasons. 

Evidently we have got to go back 

Lie belt bot, Goto TMM of my friend the manager to explain 
Jane in “Seventeen.” that great mystery—as far back, per- 

haps, as Dumas, who had a formula 

ly without noise and thrill and ™ too. Dumas’ formula was: “The 
excitement, crowding its house first act should be long; the last act 
to the doors! should be short; and all the acts should be 

Well, “Seventeen” is clean and simple interesting.” That is so very simple; it 
and romantic—like “The Gipsy Trail,” couldn’t possibly be the “open sesame” to 
which also is attracting crowds. a really great mystery. And yet—isn’t it 
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werhotograph by, merely a facile writer of bur- 
; nan lesque, but Philip Moeller 
might have made a delight- 
ful entertainment of Her- 
man Bahr’s dull and 

prosy “Josephine.” 
So we come to the ques- 
tion of what is interest- 
ing. One man’s idea of 
comedy may be see- 
ing another man slip 
‘ upon a banana-peel, 
ah: while the other 
. man’s may be a 
~ poignant and _ tren- 
chant retort. One 
man’s idea of drama 
may be a blow in the 
face, while another 
man’s may be a no- 
ble and _ inspiring 
thought. Then the 
slipping upon the 
banana-peel or the 
blow in the face, well 
done, is good comedy 
or drama for one man, 
and the poignant re- 
tort or the inspiring 
thought, equally well 
done, is equally good 
comedy or drama for 
the other—each good 
of its kind, 
Elisabeth Risdon and and for its 
William te in kind. There 

wi , William j 7 F even e 
Elly ant tien Var- E> Days’ _. things, ses 
den in “Seven Days’ xs ii F Leave. which interest 
Leave” —“‘a singularly well- Xe ee. : all kinds—love and 
devised, intelligent and : ‘a ; - hate and valor. We 
suspensive melodrama.” m : are interested in 


true that the one j etapa a eo r oa 
thing all good plays a nm ore we go 
>? 
have in common— 2 = if Why Marry: 
whether by Ibsen or j@ And we also are 
by Avery Hopwood— © 5 interested in 
is interest? Isn’t jee : our war; 
any play without in- ; therefore we go 
terest a bad play, no — coe: a0 see Seven 
matter what its other qual- af “nee, Days Leave. 
ities? Wouldn’t an absorbing . NewYork The interests are 
story told by Elmer Reizenstein "fie ted ate © far og te 
be better than thunderous but empty interesting play, highly the two Poles, 
erudition from Brieux or Bataille? Her- colored, crowded — but they are, 
man Bahr is a fine dramatist and a deep *<eedingly well acted, and none the less, 


=a ae 2 ed i ider- : 
thinker, and Philip Moeller isn’t, being [iiviowerthentheordinary.” Universal. 
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“SEVEN DAYS’ LEAVE” 


DOUBT if there is a man in the 

world, whatever his mental caliber and 
his artistic preferences, who wouldn't be 
interested and thrilled and excited at see- 
ing the guns of a battleship flying his 
flag belch forth destruction to an under- 
seas assassin belonging to the enemy. 

So when we see this actually done, in 
the third act of “Seven Days’ Leave,”— 
or so well done, in imitation, and so sin- 
cerely that it seems actual,—there is 
nothing remarkable about our being 
thrilled and excited. Nothing remark- 
able in the fact that there is more thrill 
and excitement in this two minutes of 
Walter Howard’s melodrama, current in 
New York and London and Australia, 
than in all the other plays on Broad- 
way. 

No great mystery in the success of 
“Seven Days’ Leave.” Here is an inter- 
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***Seven Days’ Leave’ is as in- 
teresting as a prize-fight, and for 
much the same reasons.” 


tee 


Wi RE Bs 


Galwey Herbert, 
Alice Belmore, 

Percy Ames and Miriam 
Collins in “‘Seven Days’ Leave.” 


esting play, appealing to our strongest 
sympathies—a play highly colored, 
crowded with action, exceedingly well 
acted, and presented at prices consider- 
ably lower than the ordinary. Moreover 
the management has made every effort to 
use whatever is agreeable in being re- 
minded that you are in a theater. There 
is a large orchestra, rendering so much 
patriotic music, so many national an- 
thems, that you are kept jumping to your 
feet until you seem like a Jack-in-the-box. 
You are invited to sing some of the music, 
and invited or not, you applaud the hero 
and hiss the villains and participate gen- 
erally in the performance, so that you 
come to feel yourself out for a good time, 
and getting it! 

Of course, any dramatist has a terrific 
advantage who swims with a current as 
strong as that of present national feeling. 
To get his characters liked he need not put 
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Helen Westley and Ar- 
thur Hohl in “The 
Sandbar Queen,” ' 


nobility into them. 
but only khaki on 
them. __ Brilliant 
speeches, 
leading from 
premise to 
convincing cli- 
mactic conclu- 
sion, are 
equally unnec- 
essary. “This 

is a woman’s 
war as well as a 
man’s war!” or 
“What a Ger- 
man woman 
dares do, a Brit- 
ish woman dares 
do!” suffice to 
bring down the 
house. And 
when we find that 
the ingenious and 
intrepid hero is 
American to his 


Below are Marjorie Vonne- 
gut, Robert Strange and 
Clare Tree Major in “Sup- 
pressed Desires,” a Wash- 
ington Square Players satire 


on psycho-analysis 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 


Mr. Marcin,—well, what 
more can anybody 
want? 

At the same time 
“Seven Days’ 
Leave” is singular- 

ly wel] - devised, 

intelligent and sus- 
pensive. melo- 
drama, with no 
lack of ideas. Even 
its comedy gets 
away from the clap- 
trap of “The Whip” 
or “The Sporting 
Duchess” or “The 
Great Ruby.” There 
is a duke’s son, still 
a private soldier, 
and a cook’s son, 
who has become his 
officer. “I do wish 
you wouldn’t call me 
‘sir,’ milord,” says the 
cook’s son. “Well, I 


finger-tips—a fact do wish you wouldn’t 
for which, undoubted- call me ‘milord,’ sir,” 
ly, we have to thank replies the duke’s son. 
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“Yes, milord,” observes the first. Which 
three speeches, when you come to think 
of it, are the whole plot of “General 
Post.” 

Fifteen minutes before this, Colonel 
George Sharrow appeared at Hampton 
Sandy with red-sealed papers in his hand, 
and the play began. Major Terry Field- 
ing, the American, had invented a finder 
that could detect an underwater craft 
miles off, and was des- 
tined to end the menace 
of the submarine. 

Naturally, this in- 
strument attract- 
ed spies, and 
quite as nat- 
urally, Major 
Terry detect- 

ed the spies. 
One of the 
spies wasa 
blonde, 
known as 
Madame 
Constance 
Morrell, And 
Terry was in 


«GY 


love with a bru- cy 


nette—Lady Wiie..: 

Mary Heather. - 

Colonel Shar- [fy 

row thought ‘= 

Terry could do Soe 

more detecting by 

pretending to be in 

love with the blonde, and, 

more naturally than all the 

other natural occurrences 

of the evening put together, this 

made trouble with the brunette. 
When Lady Mary had handed 

Major Fielding’s ring back to him, it 

was disclosed that a German subma- 

rine lay in these waters, waiting to 

take aboard the spies and to torpedo 

transports loaded with Americans. 

(Thanks again, probably, to Mr. Marcin.) 

An American cruiser (once more Mr. 

Marcin) was cruising, waiting for the 

submarine, which was to emerge upon re- 

ceiving a message sent from a _ buoy. 

Madame Morrell was to swim to the 

buoy. They found that out when she 

was captured, and some one yanked her 

evening dress, and it came off, disclosing 


a natty one-piece bathing-suit. That was 
when Lady Mary remarked that “What a 
German woman dares do, a British 
woman dares do!” What Lady Mary 
dared do was to strip to her one-piece 
bathing-suit, or to Madame. Morrell’s, 
and both women went overboard, and off 
for the buoy. A great deal of the drama 
of this scene was sacrificed to 


t he 4 one - piece bathing- 


, Photograph * 
White, 
New York 


Mary Ryan, 
Katherine Brew- 
ster and Curtis 
™ Cooksey in 
“The Little 
Teacher.”” It is, says Mr. Pollock, 


“as bad a play as ‘Way Down East.’ 


Here’s hoping it makes as much money.” 


suits, which, truth to tell, weren’t worth 
it. Madame Morrell had to leave the 
scene to take the suit off, and Lady Mary 
had to leave the scene to put it on. A 
quick tearing away of outer garments, 
and a quicker spring into the sea, would 
have been more exciting from any view- 
point. 

However, from the one-piece bathing- 
suits we were shifted rapidly to the deck 
of the cruiser, with gunners bare to the 
waist, and a big gun, and a lookout look- 
ing for the submarine. Then came orders, 
naked arms cramming shells into the 
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Robert Strange, Marjorie Vonnegut, Frederick Rowland and Clare Tree 
which Mr. Pollock describes as ‘‘a sort of dramatized ‘Spoon River 


gun, and mighty crashes and roars as it 
was discharged. Very stirring was this 
incident, and less stirring, and ante-cli- 
mactic, a later and badly lighted view of 
the open sea with the cruiser in the back- 
ground and the sinking submarine in the 
middle distance. This could have been 
made tremendous if it had included the 
race to the buoy, the fight to get on top 
of it, the sending of the message, the ap- 
pearance and then the disappearance of 
the submarine. Anyway, it brought down 
the curtain to loud applause, and was fol- 
lowed by a rather weak last act in which 
virtue was rewarded, vice presumably had 
been punished and the smoke of battle 
still hung over all. 

A good cast, including such well-known 
players as H. Cooper Cliffe, William J. 
Kelly, Frederick Perry, Galwey Herbert, 
Percy Ames and Edwin Forsberg, acts 
the piece for all it is worth. Elisabeth 
Risdon and Evelyn Varden, who wear the 


one-piece suits, are in no danger of being 
lured by Mr. Ziegfeld, but Miss Risdon 
is likable in the role of Lady Mary. 
“Seven Days’ Leave” is as interesting as 
a prize-fight, and for much the same rea- 
sons. 


“THE LITTLE TEACHER” 


ONCE upon a time a manager was try- 

ing to popularize a certain star. 
Fearful that continual ovations might 
bring about cranial enlargement, he de- 


cided to remind the actress of their 
source. “Of course,” he said, “you un- 
derstand most of this applause comes 
from the ushers.” 

“Ves,” the lady replied, “and acting 
must be pretty good when it gets even 
the ushers!” 

Just so, one wonders whether the peo- 
ple who revel in rose-colored plays are re- 
minded that they are in a theater, or 





Major in “Habit,” 
Anthology.’” 


whether they 
think life is like 
that. Do they be- 
lieve that crooks 
reform and make 
fortunes out of 
peach preserves; 
that millionaires’ 
daughters, in 
satin slippers, 
cross snow - COv- 
ered roofs carry- 
ing comfort to at- 
tic authors; that 
hard and hatchet- 
faced females, 
clamoring to turn 
children out of 
doors, are soft- 
ened and saccha- 
rined instantly by 
having recalled 
“my sweet little 
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baby girl—only two years old”? If so, they must 
agree with a friend of mine who used to exclaim: 
“Aint nature wonderful!” Life itself would be a for- 
mula, simple and easily learned. 

Apparently persecuted heroines, like Anna in 


. “Way Down East” and Emily West in “The Little 


Teacher,” at the Playhouse, never learn. They are 

good and pure,—so good and pure that you’re afraid 

you'll kick your neighbor in the shins if they don’t 

stop being it,—and yet everyone abuses ’em. Every- 

thing they do illustrates their beautiful natures. 

Sweetly and persistently they mix in other folks’ 

affairs; they take home little boys with nosebleed, 

and poultice the chests of injured lumbermen, and 

play the parlor organ, and shoot at the wicked 

fathers of unfortunate children; and in return pairs 

of sour-visaged villagers wander about with no pur- 

pose on earth but to persecute ’em. Obviously no- 

body loves a ministering angel, and yet they go on 

ministering—perhaps_ because 

seem are Robert their virtue is so amply rewarded 

trange and Clare A 

Tree Major in t-eleven o'clock! - 

“Habit.” Harry James Smith, author of 

“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” and “A 

Tailor-made Man,” has given us 

our latest Pollyannamous play. 

(I thank thee, Mrs. Cushing, for 

that word.) Emily West, who 

came from New York to teach in 

Goshen Hollow, was so good and 

pure that as some one says in 

“Oh, Lady! Lady!!” she’d “have 

made Little Eva feel like Sapho.” 

Her children be naughty just to 

be kept with her after school. 

(And whatever else may be life, I 

submit this isn’t!) A pair of 

these, described as “two little 

birds broken by the storm,” con- 

fide that their parents treat ’em 

cruelly. Upon which rather in- 

sufficient evidence, Emily takes 

the “birds” to her own nest and 

stands off Papa with a six-shooter. 

The landlady, Mrs. Hodges, or- 

ders them out. She hates chil- 

dren. This doesn’t worry you 

unduly, because you know the in- 

stant Emily gets time to devote 

attention to the matter, Mrs. 

Hodges will be reminded that she 

aint always hated _ children. 

Which comes to pass. And then, 

while the village, which had 

known all along how these babies 

were flogged and quite naturally, 
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hadn’t bothered about it—while this 
village sits tight and waits for Papa to 
murder Emily, along comes a champion 
in the person of the lumberman Pug. 
Pug loves Emily. For weeks he has 
watched her come and go and knows at 
what hour each night out goes her candle. 
His call, in his best clothes, accompanied 


Above are Florence Shirley, Edward Abeles 

and Harry Fisher in “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” 

Below are Constance Binney and Carl 
ndall. 


2 
a 


by anoth- 

er lum- 

berman, 

w ho 

wears a red 

tie and can’t 

sit down in 

his tight 

pants, is one of 

the screamingly 

funny incidents 

of the play. Pug is 

a tough guy and has a 

rotten reputation, but you 

can take it from him he’s on the 
level this time. They do take 
it from him, and Pug sleeps on 
the parlor sofa, and _ ejects 
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Papa by the slack of his trousers. Then, 
when all the village is talking,—not 
what villagers say in prosy everyday life, 
that “Emily’s got a feller,” but oh, you 
know what!—Pug leaves her to her own 
devices, and Emily, about to be robbed 
of her “birds,” concludes that a real 
mother couldn’t behave as this supposed 
mother does and that 
ergo this supposed 
mother isn’t a_ real 
mother. Which con- 
clusion proving to be 
right, the real mother, 
who has been studying 
elocution and cultivat- 
ing  chest-tones_ in 
anticipation of this mo- 
ment, comes down with 
“a princely fortune.” 
and Emily becomes a 
Red Cross nurse and 
the war-bride of Pug 


in khaki. You had 
hoped that Mother 
might be poor, just so 
, there could be one tiny 
& rift in the lute, but 
— a Mr. Smith 
ei was re- 
— lent - 
lessly 
Polly- 
oa annamous 
/ and declined to 
spare us “the princely 

2 fortune.” 

In spite of its cloying 
quality and its utter un- 
reality, “The Little Teach- 
er” has human moments of 
real sympathetic appeal. It 

is effective in places, after the 
fashion of “The Heir to the 
Hoorah.” And its big incident, 
when Emily wins the children from 
their brutal guardians, grips you 
with much the force of a similar 
scene in Eugene Walter’s “Just a 
Woman.” The cast is a typical 
Cohan and Harris cast, which is 

to say that it is a very 

capable cast indeed. I liked 

Mary Ryan less than ordi- 

chotngranmey Datily, but no one could 
White Newyork have helped becoming 





) ies 


Florence Enright 
and Frederick 
Rowland in 
“Pokey.” 


monot- 

onous 

in the 

role of 

Emily. 

Curtis 

Cooksey 

is quite 

wonderful 

as Pug, 

and Ed- 

ward G. 
Robinson, 

who scored 

in “The Del- 

uge,” almost 

equally wonder- & 
ful as the other Wm 
lumberman, a i 
French - Cana- 
dian. Lillian 
Dix, Carolyn 
Lee, Marie 
Haynes, Kate Mayhew 
and Edward L. Snader provide excellent 
rustic types. My own favorite was 
Paul Bryant, a tiny “coon” in the school- 
room scene, but that may have been be- 


ba 
5 
te 


Photographs by 
White, New York 


Kate Morgan, Abram Gillette 
and Helen Westley in “Pokey” 
p ion of the story of Pocahontas. 





cause he was unregenerate, and unre- 
generacy was something of a treat amid 
so much goodness and pureness. 

‘The Little Teacher” is as bad a play 
as “Way Down East.” Here’s hoping 
it makes as much money! 


“SUCCESS ” 


DELINE LEITZBACH and Theo- 

dore A. Liebler, Jr.’s, first play, 
“Success,” which brings the Lieblers 
back as producing managers at the 
Harris, is even more theatrical than 
“The Little Teacher.” It too has effect- 
ive moments, as the theatrical is apt to 
have, but they are more plainly machine- 
made, because not as expertly contrived, 
and because the piece is sophomoric, in 
addition to being false, maudlin and 
ethically wrong. The authors manifest 
no observation of life, but considerable 
observation of contemporary drama in 
general and in particular of “The Music 
Master.” 

The story is rather ingenious, espe- 
cially in a twist that causes it to double 
on its tracks and show history repeating 
itself. Barry Carleton achieves a sen- 
sational success as King Lear. He mar- 
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Arnold Daly as Napoleon and 
Virginia Harned as Josephine 
in “Josephine.” Comments 
our critic: “In spite of a 
good idea, Herr Bahr’s 
‘satirical comedy’ makes 
three hours seem A 
very long.” 


Photographs 
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ries his Cordelia, 

and then proceeds 

to drink himself to 

death—or at least to pretended 

demise in Australia. Returning, 

twenty years after, under an 

assumed name, he finds his 

daughter about to play Cordelia 

to another Lear. To protect her 

from a lascivious “backer,” he 

takes employment as _ dresser 

with this actor, Gilbert Gor- 

don; and when the new Lear, 

in love with his Cordelia, be- 

gins drinking himself to death, 

on his opening night, Barry takes 

his place and repeats the sensa- 

tional success as Lear. Where- 

upon Cordelia discovers her fa- 

ther, his wife forgives him, and as an 

actor would be sure to do, Gordon 

suggests a co-starring tour. It per- 

haps would be unkind to throw a gob 

of realism into this romantic tale, and 

suggest that if the co-stars didn’t x 

drink themselves to death jointly ee 
arnea as 

before the end of the tour, they Josephine. 

most certainly would starve to 


supporting company, if not distin- 
guished, is sufficiently plausible. 
Jess Dandy, well known as The 
Prince of Pilsen and last seen here 
in “Object—Matrimony,” makes 
an emphatic hit in the réle of a 
modern manager, to whose lot fall 
many genuinely amusing lines. 
If people want to be reminded 
that they are in a theater, they 
will find ample opportunity at 
the Harris. 
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“SEVENTEEN” 


"THE Lady Who 
Goes to the 
Theater with Me 
used to feel she 
couldn’t speak 

to anyone who 
didn’t like 
“Peter Pan.” 
THATS is & 

good deal my 

own state of 
mind regarding 
the dramatization of 
Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen,” a t 
the Booth. If 
you’ve ever 
been seven- 

te en—and 
apparent- 

ly a lot of peo- 

ple have — and 
secretly recog- 
nized your 
likeness 

to Sydney Car- 

ton, and re- 
sented that 
anyone of that 

sort should be 
obliged to run 
errands and 

ask Father for 

a quarter, 

= you'll revel 
in this ador- 

able piece, which 


never reminds you that 
death. you are in a theater and is a delightful 

Brandon Tynan plays Barry in the play chiefly because the adaptors didn’t 
tone and spirit of his medium, and his try to make a play of it at all. 
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William Sylvanus Baxter, disclosed, 
you will remember, at the tragic time 
when he was “too old to be a child 
and too young to be a man,” when he 
hated being called “Willie,” would 
fight at ‘‘Silly Bill,”’—even though that 
didn’t mean what it seemed to mean,— 
begged to be addressed as “Baxter,” 
and even hoped for “Mister,” was a 
young Tailor-made Man. Like John 
Paul Bart, he stole his first dress-suit 
—in this case, from his father—and 
with it won consideration from a lady— 
the lady—“my baby-talk lady.” Of 
course, the baby-talk lady wasn’t 
worth it, but then they seldom are, 
and the pain is not less on that ac- 
count, at seventeen or thirty-seven. 
Life, after all, is not a thing of years 
but of minutes. When matters got so 
bad at the Parchers’, where Lola Pratt 
was staying, that, on the authority of 
Little Sister Jane, Mr. Parcher couldn’t 
go anywhere without stepping on the 
dog or Willie Baxter, Willie’s mother 
was driven to stealing back the suit. 
Thus Willie, taking refuge in One-eye 
Belcher and clothes belonging to an 
Italian waiter who by a lucky chance 
was in jail, came to a situation he 
didn’t feel he could discuss—but would 
his mother lend him $3.60? The loan 
refused, Baxter was desperately pick- 
ing shingles, at three cents a thousand, 
when his fine raiment was miraculously 
restored and he got to the baby-talk 
lady’s farewell party, only to find that 
she wasn’t worth it, and to hear from 
his mother the tenderest curtain-speech 
that has come over the footlights this 
season. 

In this adaptation by Hugh Stanislaus 
Stange and Stannard Mears, without 
plot, without big moments, without any 
of the tricks and devices of the drama, 
is achieved the height and depth of com- 
edy and tragedy—not only because we 
all are Conrads in Quest of Our Youth, 
still recalling the heartache of its funny 
little disappointments and the joy of its 
bittersweets, but because this story is 
life in miniature, the perpetual relation 
of the eternal masculine and feminine. 
Stuart Walker, whose feeling for youth 
is quite wonderful, as you will remem- 
ber in connection with some of the of- 


ae - 


Marion Ballou as 

Larose and Harry 

Mestayer as Moustache 
in “Josephine.” 


ferings of his Port- 
manteau Theater, 

has caught and kept 

the spirit and fra- 
grance of the thing. 

His adolescents are 
delightful — partic- 
ularly Gregory 
Kelly, who appears 

to be seventeen 

but has the skill of 

a Grant Mitchell, 

and Lillian Ross, so 
tormenting a Little 
Sister Jane as to in- 

b> ject into the play 
eam an element of 

= myster y—why 
Aimée Dalmores as Louise. didn’t Willie mur- 
der her? Apparently young people in 
Willie’s town don’t grow up to be good 
actors. Willie’s father, Lew Medbury, is 
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quite appalling. His mother, Judith 
Lowry, is better, and the baby-talk lady, 
Ruth Gordon, somewhere between, but 
the strength of the cast is in these first 
two, and in Willie’s boy friends. Memor- 
able moments—moments of moist-eyed 
merriment—await you at the Booth. For 
we must laugh at Willie, and yet know 
that if he knew, he must laugh at us! 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


IN my humble opinion—which 
like most opinions thus char- 
acterized isn’t humble at all— 


Lionel Atwill and Minna 
Gombel in “The Indestruc- 


the season’s third subscription bill, just 
past at the Comedy, was the best in the 
history of the Washington Square Players. 
Greater poignance, greater originality, 
greater mental stimulation are not to be 
found on Broadway. There was revealed 
a new author, George Cronyn, of whom 
I know nothing, except that he has found 
a fresh field in river-life among the 
squatters and “Bohunks” and Nellies 
and Gerties and Jap-girls and other scum 
of upper British Columbia, and that he 
writes of it with the vigor and jolting 

realism of a Jack London, an Upton 

Sinclair, a “Robert W. Service or a 

Thomas Burke. More utter de- 

pravity, more squalid awfulness of 

character and surroundings one does 

not often see revealed, and yet the 

very depth of this stagnance, 

when it is pierced suddenly 

by a gleam of groping hu- 

man tenderness, makes for 
drama. 

Flatboat Slim has fur- 
nished ‘an old maid’s 
cubbyhole” in a_ rotting 
houseboat on the Frazer. 
There he lives in morose 
and mordant solitude, 
cooking his bacon, darning 
his socks, abjuring “booze 
and women,” asking noth- 
ing but to be let alone. A 

mean, whining, snarling, soli- 
tary thing! To him comes 
a woman of the river—the 
woman who gives the play 
its name, “The Sandbar 
Queen.” Slim knows her and 
dreads her—shotgun in hand, of- 
fers her a hospitable choice be- 
tween the camp, the woods and 
the river. Slim’s blood is red, “an’ 
it’s goin’ to stay red, not run to 
water.” “ ’Twixt dirt—an’ a wom- 
an,” Slim takes the dirt. Sav- 
agely resisting her beguilements, 
Slim, in an effort to escape, hurts 
himself, is floored, put to bed and 
there yields to the appeal, at once ani- 
mal and human, sexual and maternal, 
of the bedraggled creature who at 
last has found something to care for. 
The piece was really well acted by 
Arthur Hohl and Helen Westley. 


" 


tible Wife” —“‘an utterly stupid play.” 
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Next best was George Cram 
Cook and Susan Glaspell’s brilliant 
satire “Suppressed 
Desires,” already 
done by the 
Province- 
to Weg 
Play- 


© Ff 2 < 

This, a 

fling at psycho- 

analysis, uses the 

familiar method of 

similia similibus 

curantur, or applying 

the hair of the dog that 

bit you. Mrs. Stephen 

Brewster has been in 

the habit of wrecking 

homes by discover- 

ing and _ insisting 

upon the gratifica- 

tion of the sup- 

pressed desires of 

their inmates. Her 

visiting sister, who 

doesn’t believe they 

have these things in Chi- 

cago, dreams she is a hen, 

and when a_ professional 
psycho-analyst, dividing 
Stephen’s name into Step-Hen 

and B. Rooster, decides this 
means that sister is to take over 
Henrietta’s husband, Mrs. Brewster 
drops psycho-analysis. ‘What am I to 
do with my suppressed desire?” inquires 
sister. 

“Mabel,” advises Brewster, “‘you just 
keep right on suppressing it!” 

“Habit,” by Frank Dare, is a sort of 
dramatized “Spoon River Anthology,” 
equally suggestive of Arthur Hopkins’ 
recent remarkable failure “The Deluge.” 
Four persons, thinking themselves at the 
point of death, bare their wretched souls, 
promise reformation and finding them- 
selves spared, go back to their iniquities. 
“Pokey” is the story of Pocahontas, 
written from the familiarly oblique and 
humorous angle of Philip Moeller, and 
partly in the meter of “Hiawatha.” It 
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is as gorgeously funny 

as were its predecessors, 

“Helena’s Hus- 

band” and “A 

Roadhouse in 
Arden.” 


Above are Roland Byram, 
Lionel Atwill, John Crom- 
well, Frederick Esmelton 
and Jane Houston in “The 
Indestructible Wife”—a 
play about a woman “sup- 
posed to make everybody 
tired. In this endeavor her 
success is not bounded by 
the footlights.” 


Minna 

Gombel 

and Lionel 

Atwill in “The 
Indestructible Wife.” 


“JOSEPHINE” 


HE Moeller method of treating his- 

tory, which has its model and its best 
example in Shaw’s superlative “Czsar 
and Cleopatra,” is the design of Herman 
Bahr’s “Josephine,” offered by Arnold 
Daly at the Knickerbocker—to show our 
gods as everyday human beings, not dif- 
ferent from the rest of us because gifted 
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with some extraordinary capacity, the 
great climaxes of their lives shorn of 
traditional gilding, and with stress laid 
upon little absurdities. Everyone knows 
that “Cesar, dead and turned to clay 
might stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 
but it took Shaw to remind us that 


Cesar, alive, and the hole unstopped, 


probably caught cold in the draft and 
sneezed ridiculously. 

Herr Bahr goes farther in giving us 
what John Corbin calls “a wife’s-eye 
view,” in looking at Napoleon with the 
vision of Josephine. And any man might 
pray that no power gie us to see oursel’s 
as our wives see us! Farther still goes 
Herr Bahr into that eternal masculine 
and feminine, picturing a Napoleon 
stirred to ambition by the indifference 
of Josephine and then, ambitious, ignor- 
ing a Josephine moved to despair by the 
indifference of Napoleon. Bonaparte is 
“a great big child,” as are all great big 
men, and a “dear fool.” “Now do be 
good,” pleads the future empress, “and 
make yourself a little famous.” It is 
not hearing from Josephine that makes 
General Bonaparte savage, “and the 
enemy has to pay for it.” Finally, in the 
best scene in the piece, when Napoleon 
concludes that being a hero is less im- 
portant than looking one, and Talma, 
the actor, invents and instructs him in 
his famous hand-in-coat-front pose, the 
attitude merely tickles the unimpressed 
Josephine. 

Work of this sort requires a light hand, 


andthe 

Teuton touch  sug- 

gests the late John L. 

Sullivan painting china. 
“Josephine” is turgid and talky. A 
newspaper man might suspect it was 
“written on space.” Josephine’s per- 
suading her lord to go to Italy, which 
could have been done nicely in five min- 
utes, occupies twenty. Similarly, sixty 
seconds from the beginning of the last 
act, we know that Napoleon no longer 
loves Josephine, after which the author 
tells us about it for half an hour. The 
piece is presented in the same spirit of 
inflation and bombast. Mr. Daly recalls 
the boast of another Mr. Daly—Dan 
Daly, in “The Belle of New York’- 
that he looks “as Napoleon would have 
looked if he hadn’t looked as he did 
look.”” He is not so much Arnold Daly 
accurately playing Napoleon as Napoleon 
skillfully playing Arnold Daly. These 
things are unavoidable when great egoes 
clash. Virginia Harned returns to the 
stage as Josephine, and one wishes she 
hadn’t. In spite of a good idea, Herr 
Bahr’s “satirical comedy” makes three 
hours seem very long. 


“THE INDESTRUCTIBLE WIFE” 


HOMER nods anywhere; in the the- 
ater he sometimes falls asleep and 


rolls down the aisle. Whatever their 





Carl Randall and 

the girls in “Oh, Lady! 

Lady!!" —which Mr. Pollock 

describes as “delightful entertain- 

ment — original, in good taste, 

depending upon mental rather than 
physical excellence.” 


other faults, the Hattons 

are not stupid, and yet, in 

addition to being messy and 
unconvincing claptrap, with no 

plot worth mentioning and a lot of idiots 
in lieu of characters, “The Indestructible 
Wife,” which Grace George tried and 
found guilty, abandoned and left to its 
fate at the Hudson, is an utterly stupid 
play. It seems unbelievable that these 
authors couldn’t have saved one bright 
line for this piece from the wealth of 
“The Great Lover,” “Upstairs and 
Down,” and “Lombardi, Ltd.,” but if they 
did, it grew flat in waiting. 

The Indestructible Wife is supposed to 
make everybody tired. In this endeavor, 
her success is not bounded by the foot- 
lights. Charlotte Ordway is indefati- 
gably energetic. Her husband James, ex- 
hausted long before the end of their 
honeymoon, tries dividing her activities 
among many former admirers, and then 
engages a physical-culture expert, Brandy 
McBride, to wear her out. Instead she 
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wears out Brandy. 
Meanwhile James 
has conserved suffi- 
cient strength to 
compromise himself 
with a “baby-talk 
lady,” Julia Keith, 
whose efforts at this 
kind of prattie would 
have made an assas- 
sin of William Syl- 
vanus Baxter. Char- 
lotte catches him at 
it, discovers she 
loves him and prom- 
ises to reform. A 
good spanking early 
in the first act would 
have had the same 
effect, and spared us 
two hours and a half 
of silly inanity. 

The play is as 
badly performed as 
written, and its first 
setting, showing the 
Japalac home of the 
Ordways beside a sea 
of Stafford’s Purple 
Ink, completes the 
work of destruction. 
In an effort to stimu- 
late interest by hint- 

ing at _ half - hidden 
obscenities, the manage- 
ment includes in its ad- 
vertising the line: “Evil 
to him who evil thinks.” 
If as much evil comes 
to me as I think of “The 
Indestructible Wife,” 
this is my last review 
for THE GREEN BOOK. 


“OH, LADY! LADYI!” 


T last crooks have invaded musical 

comedy. For years their activities 
were confined to melodrama, and the 
only thieves in musical comedy were the 
composers and the librettists. The fifth 
of the Princess productions, “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!” written, as were its predecessors. 
by Bolton, Wodehouse and Kern, changes 
all this. The plot—and when days were 
darkest everywhere else, the Princess 
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Her folks wouldn’t stand for her being 
an actress. Won over, of course, she 
plays her little scene, not before the for- 
gotten betrothed, but before the intended 
bride. Then she “nips” the necklace, 
and “makes a get-away” to Willoughby’s 
picturesque roof-garden flat, where the 
fun, if not fast and furious, is cleverly 
devised, intelligent and plentifully inter- 
larded with wit. 

The great feature of these productions 
is the verse of P. G. Wodehouse. No 
one compares with him as a lyric writer. 
(My colleague Burns Mantle in The 
Evening Mail very kindly says that I 
do, but I don’t.) Thus is another tradi- 
tion pleasantly preserved at the Princess 
—and an art saved. Managers were in- 
sisting that lyrics didn’t matter, so long as 
they were obvious enough and confined to 
words of one syllable, when along came 
Mr. Wodehouse. His present efforts are 
lilting, lingering, jingling, unforgettable. 
He achieves such rhymes as “the vic- 
tim wont know she’s picked ’im,” and 
“directly he is in it he gets hold of an 
affinity.” He injects real wit into a duet 
of the crooks, “Our Little Nest,” and 
after eons of nonsense about “the 
woman pays,” tells the other side de- 
lightfully in “It’s a Hard, Hard World 
for a Man.” 

Of course, one of the difficulties about 
lyrics is getting ‘em delivered in un- 


broken English. Good lyrics, like good 
children, should be seen and not heard. 
In this connection, it is remarkable how 
much better people sing who don’t sing. 
I got every word of verse pronounced 
by Edward Abeles or Harry Browne, 
who are merely actors, and not a line 
that emerged from the pretty lips of 
Vivienne Segal. As for ‘the chorus—oh, 
well! After hearing the refrain repeated 
twenty times, I’m still guessing what 
Mr. Wodehouse found to rhyme with 
“Greenwich.” 

“Oh, Lady! Lady!!” is delightful en- 
tertainment—original, in good taste, de- 
pending upon mental rather than physi- 
cal excellence. Guy Bolton’s book is 
neat, and he has written half a dozen 
capital lines—like “Husbands are like 
photographers; all they ask of you is to 
keep still and look pleasant.” Jerome 
Kern’s tunes are most tuneful—notably 
“Not Yet,” “You Found Me and I 
Found You,” “Waiting Around the 
Corner,” and “Little Ships Come Sailing 
Home.” Edward Royce’s stage-direction 
of numbers is inspirational, and so is 
some of the casting. In fact, without 
taking space for details, I have never 
seen a better cast in a piece of this char- 
acter. 

The Princess continues to uphold the 
place of musical comedy among the _ fine 
arts. 
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My dear Channing: 





Channing Pollock’s reviews of the new plays — the 
wittiest, most authoritative, best-considered critiques of 
the theater published in America—appear every month 
in THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


HOW DAVID WARFIELD KEEPS 
UP TO DATE 
Mr. Channing Pollock, “~ The Green Book Magazine. 


I have just ment in The Green Book your latest story 
about the plays, and Iam going to tell you now what I 
have wanted to tell you ever so long, and that is how 
much I enjoy these articles. Besides on ur exquisite style, 
they are—may I use the word newsy? 
they keep me in touch, while on tour, with the 
ings back in New York, and when in doubt, I look up 
your pages and see “ what's doing.” 

In deep appreciation, and with best wishes, I am 


es, they are newsy; 
happen- 


Sincerely yom, 


David Warfield. 

















Julia Swayne 
Gordon, of the 
Vitagraph 
Company, who 
has been 
enacting heavy 
rbles since the 
earliest days of 
the films. 


Eugenie Forde 
(at right), a 
well-known and 


American- 
Mutus! siren. 


Peggy Burke 
(above). 


Photograph by 
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New York 








Here 
And There 
on 
Stage and 
Screen 


Jeanie MacPherson is the 
author of “Joan the Woman,” 
and “The Woman God 
Forgot,” the latter of which 
was distinguished by Ger- 
aldine Farrar in the leading 
réle. Jeanie MacPherson 
closely codperates with Cecil 
e Mille, 
Art-cra f t 

director. 


Frances Marion is Mary Pickford’s 
“scenario-ist.” She lives in ue 
wood, California, and was formerly 
scenario chief of the World Film 
Corporation. 
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Two recent Photographs of Justine Johnstone, who has been appearing as — other than Justine herself in 
“Over the Top,” a musical revue by Philip Bertholomae and Sigmund Romberg. 
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Two poses by Lucille Cavanagh, 

who won renown in the ‘‘Follies.” 

Now she is in vaudeville with a new 

dance act which is said to be “‘one of 

the most pretentious things of its kind 
in captivity.” 


Photographs by Charlotte Fairchild, New York 
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Elisabeth Risdon has been 
known for the intellectual 
quality of her work and 
was the creatrix of a num- 
ber of Bernard Shaw 


heroines. ut— 





Whats What in the Theater 


By Burns Mantle 


—=_——_,_ 


| |HERE are stranger things ’twixt 
'E } heaven and earth than are 
| dreamed of by any press-agent, 
believe it or not, Horatio. Listen, for 
example, to the most wondrous tale of 
romance and adventure that came float- 
ing into our town in the wake of a play 
called “Success.” 

Once upon a time, it appears, there 
was a young man who wanted to be an 
actor. And among those who were will- 
ing to help him on his way were the 
Messrs. Liebler—this being in the days 
when they were still actively engaged in 
the production of plays. For them the 
young man labored, playing small parts 
and serving eventually as stage-manager. 
He was of a mechanical turn and was 
handy with the scenery and the prop- 
erties. 

When the war broke, this youth, being 
eager to do his bit, decided that what 
the Government stood most in need of 
was something that would stop the U- 
boats; so he gave up the stage and put 
his mind to the work of inventing a div- 
ing torpedo that would seek and find its 
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When she plays the 
heroine in the melodrama 
“Seven Days’ Leave,” 
Elisabeth Risdon appears 
in a regular Kellermann 
costume. 


target under water. Not more than a 
half-million other young men were work- 
ing on the same problem, but this lad 
solved it. 

He took his plans to certain moneyed 
men in Wall Street,and the torpedo looked 
so good to them that they promptly or- 


. ganized a company for its exploitation 


and paid the inventor several thousand 
dollars as an advance on the fortune they 
promised to hand him later. 

About this time Theodore A. Liebler, 
Jr., was revising a drama, called origi- 
nally “The Wine Cup,” and written by 
one Adeline Leitzbach. He was eager to 
produce the play, but by this time the 
Liebler capital had filtered away through 
the bankruptcy courts and there was no 
money in sight. Then the young in- 
ventor appeared with the money his sub- 
marine-destroyer had brought him and 
offered to finance the play. The Lieblers 
had been good to him when he was poor, 
and now that he was rich, or about to 
have riches thrust upon him, he was will- 
ing to live up to all the storybooks and 
reward his friends. “The Wine Cup” 
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Margot Kelly, whose shock of red hair and ability as a 
omeibaiee have made oo talked-of ssc, tg = sien Bue Call 
- them profiteers, if you liked— 
sticks and stones might break 
their bones, but names could 
never hurt them. This so an- 
gered both the inventor and 
the Government officials that 
steps were immediately taken 
to put the promoters where 
they belonged, and recover the 
rights to the invention before 
harm -could come of their 
handling it. After a series of 
conferences, the advance pay- 
ment the pro- 
moters had 
made _ the 
inventor 
was. re- 
turned to 
them = and 


was renamed “The Man Who Lost” and a pro- 
duction arranged for Pittsburgh last spring. 

Meantime, however, the inventor grew sus- 
picious of the Wall Street men who had bought the 
rights to his torpedo. He had read much of the 
sterling patriots who always offered their inventions 
first to their Governments, and it occurred to him 
that that is what he should have done. So he took his 
blueprints to the Navy Department to ask the officials 
there what they thought about them. Immediately 
they became as enthusiastic as the Wall Street fellows, 
and insisted that the Government should have first 
call on the invention; for if it should fall into the 
hands of profiteers, there was no telling what 
might happen. 

The matter was taken back to the promoters, 
and an appeal made to their patriotism, of Dictate 
which they had none. They were good citizens, — i 


ant 











they gave over their factory-plans for the was a war-play 
manufacture of the torpedo. Whereupon with a parlor 
the inventor turned everything over to finish, and it ap- 
the Government, including himself, and pealed to Mr. 
agreed to wait until after the war was Frohman as 
over for such reimbursement as the Gov- probably the 
ernment saw fit to award him. timely sort of 
As a result of this patriotic decision drama it would 
there was no more money to back the pro- _ be reasonable for 
duction of the Liebler play. By this him to use as his 
time Brandon Tynan had become in- reintroduction to 
terested in “The Man Who Lost” and was_ the legitimate 
making a third revision of the ’script on theater. He has 
the chance that he could develop a good been, as you 
part for himself in the rdle of the hero, a doubtless know, 
part not unlike that of von Barwig in “in pictures,” as 
“The Music Master.” : president of 
The play was now renamed “Success” the Fa- 
and was ready for a metropolitan hearing. mous 
There followed another wild scramble to Play- 
raise the money necessary. This was © 
finally accomplished and the play 
brought in. Of course what we 
should now add, to make the story 
complete, is that “Success” lived up 
to its title and “bounded imme- 
diately into public favor.” But 
it didn’t. I can say, however, that 
it got a very good start, was favor- 
ably reviewed as an old-fash- 
ioned melodrama stuffed with 
heart-interest, and that at this 
writing it promises to continue 
for at least some weeks to 
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come Marion Saki, 
. the Eurasi 

The other day I asked Scenes to 

Theodore Liebler to confirm “Cheer Up.” 


the story of the inventor. 
It was a true story, he al- 
lowed, but one he did not 
think should be printed 
in detail at this time— 
the Government was 
so particular about 
such things. There- 
fore, for the dura- 
tion of the war, 
we shall say 
no more about 
it. 














































Marion Saki was Pav- 

lowa’s favorite pupil 

when that mistress of 

the dance organized a 

class at the Hippo- 
me. 







ANIEL FROHMAN expected much 
of this season, that was not fulfilled. 
Last year he acquired an interest in a 
melodrama that was running strong in 
London, called “Seven Days’ Leave.” It 
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Bonnie Marie 
Keats, who 
plays ‘‘the 
second lead” 
and most of 
the plot in 
Chauncey 
Olcott’s new 
play, “Once 
Upon a 

Time.” 


Photograph by H. Tarr, New Yurk 


ers’ corporation, for these last several 
years. 
“Seven Days’ Leave” was acquired and 


tried in Boston. And there it was dis- 
covered that the very things the absence 
of which Mr. Frohman most admired— 
its lack of hurrah scenes, and the rattle 
of war in the making—were necessary for 
popular success in America. 

As a result of the discovery the Froh- 
man return to the drama as a legitimate 
producer was indefinitely postponed, and 
“Seven Days’ Leave,” being acquired by 
Walter Jordan, was made over into what 
is technically known as a “humdinger” 
melodrama, with an Irish-American hero 
to invent a submarine-detector, a third- 
act fight between an American destroyer 
and a U-boat, the enemy being niftily 
sent to the bottom of the deep blue sea, 
and a variety of other fixings which have 
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given the boys in khaki a chance to try 
their hissers on a brace of German spies. 

A play of this character, however bour- 
geois it may appear to us refined play- 
goers, often serves to display, if not to 
establish, the versatility of many a good 
actor. When “Seven Days’ Leave” was be- 
ing cast, it was Mr. Jordan’s desire to fit it 
with as capable and high-class a company 
as he could find. So he asked Elisabeth 
Risdon to play the heroine. It happens 
that Miss Risdon is rather well known for 
the intellectual quality of her characteri- 
zations. In London she worked with the 
Granville Barker forces in all their ad- 
vanced dramas, and created a number of 
the Bernard Shaw heroines. Coming to 
America, she played a progressive femi- 
nine character in Mr. Faversham’s pro- 
duction of “Misalliance.” It was there- 


* fore reasonable to suspect that she might 


not care to waste time with a heroine of 
melodrama. Also there were other points 
to be covered, or uncovered, to which she 
might object. In one scene the heroine 
of “Seven Days’ Leave” is forced to throw 
aside her evening gown and stand exposed 
in a one-piece bathing suit, preparatory 
to leaping into the English channel, where 
she is to outswim the villainness and thus 
prevent the U-boat’s being warned of its 
approaching finish. Would Miss Risdon 
be willing to—ah—er—wear the Keller- 
manns? And could—that is to say—did 
Miss Risdon feel that she could—do 
justice to herself—and the picture? 
“Humph!” replied Miss Risdon, as 
the conversation was repeated to me. 
“Humph!” said she. And she straightway 
signed the papers—which proves my point 
that melodrama often reveals a player’s 
versatility most unexpectedly. As you 
may see from the picture! 


AST winter, while she was a star of 
stars at the Hippodrome, Mme. Anna 
Pavlowa organized a dancing-class, invit- 
ing those youngsters who were both tal- 
ented and ambitious, to study with her. 
Tuition was to be free. Immediately the 
stage of the big theater swarmed with 
candidates. Pavlowa, however, studied 
them with the eye of an expert and quite 
properly refused to interest herself in 
any but the most gifted. 
Coming to class one morning, she took 
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note of a bright, slim girl _ Lillian Ross as Jane in 


* “Seventeen” almost 
near the head of the line. sack chachou” fom 


“Who is she?” demanded Gregory Kelly, as & 


the incomparable one of Willie Baxter. 
Mark Luescher. 

“Her full undeflated name is Hat- 
suko Sakakibara,” replied Mr. Lues- 
cher, “but she feels that Marion 
Saki expresses her bifurcated ex- 
traction much more clearly”— 
which both answered Pavlowa 
and proved that Mark has not 
forgotten how to talk like a 
press-agent. 

Further _ investigation 
proved that Miss Saki was 
born of a Japanese father and 
a Swedish mother in a suburb 
of Tokio sixteen years ago, 
that she was brought to 
America when she was four 
years old, that for twelve 
years she has lived with her 
parents in Lakewood, N. J., 
and that she had been taught 
dancing by her father, Gitsuo 
Sakakibara. 

Immediately the 
little Eurasian be- 
came Pavlowa’s 
favorite pupil, 
and for the 
months the class 
continued she never 
missed a_ lesson. 

She is, they tell me, 
a simple and un- 
spoiled child, who 
had much rather 
dance than sing, 
eat, act or waste 
time in the pursuit 
of the foaming ice- 
cream soda, as 
other girls do. This 
year she is an im- 
portant figure in 
the ballet of “Cheer 
Up,” and lives 


Photograph 
by Abbe, 


New York 


Mme. Pav- 

lowa will soon 

come back to 

America and that when she sees how 

hard Marion Saki has worked, she 

will be pleased. Then, perhaps, the 

great dancer will take Marion tour- 
ing with the Pavlowa company! 


HEN Lillian Ross, of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., accepted an en- 
gagement to play ingénues in Stuart 
Walker’s Indianapolis .stock-com- 
pany, she had no idea that she was 
approaching, in that roundabout 
way, the most important event in 
her stage life. She was merely ac- 


from day to day ) cepting a stock-company engagement 
in the hope that ee for the summer and was glad to get it. 
But in Indianapolis, Mr. Walker de- 

cided to present a dramatization of 

Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen,” and 

Hietagnert ty Lewis Miss Lillian, standing about four feet 

; nothing in her kid’s sandals, and look- 
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ing a mature eleven in place of the 
eighteen years she owns to, was cast for 
the part of Jane, the villainness, the ten- 
year-old sister of Willie Baxter, and his 
most hated Nemesis. 

Of course “Seventeen” is, as they say 
arotnd the club, “Gregory Kelly’s show.” 
He plays the adolescent hero, and with- 
out him there would be no play. But 
just the same, Jane, being the villain, does 
everything but steal it away from him, 
just as she takes all the joy out of life 
for him in the play. The part is a grate- 
ful one, but very few young women 
could extract all its comedy values as suc- 
cessfully as this young woman does, and 
as a result, the Broadway she has longed 
all her life to conquer has politely risen 
to her and tipped its hat. 

Because of her size—I suspect she must 
be a perfect twenty—Lillian Ross has 
been forced to specialize in child’s parts. 
She has suffered as an orphan in “Daddy 
Longlegs,” played the hounded Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm, been a good little 
fairy in Mr. Belasco’s “Good Little 
Devil,” one of twin boys in “Mother” 
(her brother being the other), and 
has been a member of the “Racketty- 
Packetty House” Company with which 
George Tyler once tried to popularize a 
children’s theater on the roof of the Cen- 
tury—since become the Coconut Grove, 
and now closed tight while Morris Gest 
tries to make this former millionaires’ 
theater safe for democracy with his pro- 
duction of “Chu Chin Chow” at popular 
prices. It doesn’t matter to the actor just 
how he “makes Broadway,” nor to the 
actress either. So Lillian Ross is truly 
grateful to Mr. Walker and Mr. Tark- 
ington—and even to Indianapolis. 


Bet there again is the fascination of a 
business that is literally a succession 


of surprises. Six or seven years ago a 
young girl was walking along the streets 
of Liverpool, England, trying to muster 
sufficient courage to write home to Rock 
Ferry, which is in Cheshire, that she had 
decided to go on the stage and become 
an actress. She had just applied for a 
position in the Christmas pantomime then 
being staged and had been accepted— 
partly because she could sing and dance a 
little, but also because she had such a 
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shock of red hair as no manager had ever 
seen before, except in a wig. 

This young lady was Margot Kelly: 
she was sixteen years old, and she was half 
sick at the thought of what her mother 
and father would think of her—and not 
at all comfortable at the thought of what 
they might do to her. But she was also 
determined and went on at the next re- 
hearsal of the pantomime. It was a long 
time before she regained her popularity 
at home. 

From a Liverpool pantomime to a Lon- 
don musical comedy was an easy step for 
Margot, with that flaming headdress 
which was her crowning glory, and from 
musical comedy to soubrette parts in 
popular farces was another. She had 
bobbed the red hair by this time, setting 
the Mrs. Castle style in London, she tells 
me, before ever that American dancer ar- 
rived with her truant locks squared at 
the nape of her neck. 

Margot made up her mind overnight to 
come to New York with a farce called 
“A Little Bit of Fluff,” in which she had 
played the lead in London, and which had 
been playing there for something like a 
year. Surely, she figured, it would run 
as long here, and by that time she would 
be rich and independent, like all Ameri- 
cans. But the farce, produced on a Mon- 
day, closed the succeeding Saturday, and 
here was Margot, neither rich nor inde- 
pendent, but unknown and unemployed in 
a Strange, strange land. She was won- 
dering how she could get back to Eng- 
land, when who should pop around the 
corner but the manager of ‘Pierrot the 
Prodigal,” tearing his hair because the 
lady who was to play the heroine in that 
pantomime was sick in bed, and a costly 
postponement was staring him in the 
face! He had tried a half-dozen agencies, 
and there were no pantomime actors to be 
had. Evidently these bally Americans 
knew nothing of the art. Would Miss 
Kelly, just to help out an old friend, try 
the part? She would and she did,—with 
two days’ study; and in another two days 
she found herself the most talked-of of 
the newer personalities along the length 
of Broadway. 

As a result of this surprise engage- 
ment in pantomime, Margot Kelly was 
engaged by the Messrs. Dillingham and 
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Ziegfeld for “Miss 1917,” and was to 
have a pantomime especially written for 
her by Guy Bolton. Her salary, by 
this time, had run up past the five- 
hundred-dollar mark, and she was 
certain all the stories she had heard 
of wealthy Americans were quite true. 
Then Bolton failed to produce the 
pantomime and she asked for a settle 
ment on her contract. They gave her 
twenty-seven hundred dollars in 
cash on promise that she would run 
away and not bother them any more 
—which she did. They have been send- 
ing for Margot to come back to London 
and the ’alls, but she is hesitating. 
She thinks perhaps she might like 
American vaudeville better. . 


NOTHING connected with the 
theater ever happens as it was 
intended it should happen. It is the 
great kingdom of the unexpected. 
Hence a large part of its fascination. 
When Chauncey Olcott signed a 
contract with George Cohan and Sam 
Harris three years ago, by the terms 
of which they were to assume the 
direction of his starring tours and 
keep him supplied with Irish ro- 
mances, he thought his play worries 
and business worries were over for the 
rest of his stage life. And when the 
Messrs. Cohan & Harris con- 
templated the signature of 
Mr. Olcott on the same 
contract, I have no doubt 
they were satisfied a 
fine bargain had been 
struck, and one from 
which they would 
gain a maximum 
profit for a minimum 
expenditure of ef- 
fort. 
But nothing of 
the kind has hap- 
pened, though the 
contract is still in 
force. George Cohan, 
who was to write the 
Olcott plays, tried one 
that failed, and has 
not since found the time 
to try another. And each 
season Mr. Olcott has been 
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Anita Stew- 
art, who was 
forced by an 
inquisitive 
judge to ad- 
mit that she 
hed married 
Rudolph 
Cameron 
Brennan. 
Mr. Brennan, 
whose picture 
appears be- 
low, is now in 
the aviation 
service. 


Photograph by 
Campbell Studios, 
New Yor 


forced to 
search for his 
own play much as he 
has always done. 

This year he found one at 
the eleventh hour by literally 
forcing Rachel Crothers to write 
it for him, after the date for the 
beginning of his tour had been 
set. The play was written, 
staged and rehearsed in five 
weeks and three days, which 
sounds almost as much like a 
fairy-story as the title itself—that 

being “Once Upon a Time.” 
"THE Olcott leading woman this 
year is seven years old, and her 
name is Bonnie Marie Keats. At least, 
Bonnie Marie will tell you she is the 
leading woman, if you should ask her. 
She has had a wide stage experience, 
extending over one season, and during 
that time has played a cherubic angel in 
“A Happy Ending,” the locale logically 
being heaven, and a small but active 
Chinese maiden in “Hitchy-koo.” Bonnie 
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before the mayor would give Bonnie permission to 
Photograph by act, insists upon it. 
‘Wrecee” ; 
[t has been a long time since I told you 
anything about Rudolph Cameron (né 
Brennan). In fact, it has been a long 
time since I’ve heard anything to tell. 
Mr. Cameron is the lad who came 
from Washington last winter with no 
intention of acting, but took a part 
in a George Broadhurst drama 
called “Rich Man, Poor Man,” as a 
sort of lark and thus acquired a 
fondness for the stage—also a sud- 
den reputation as an actor. 

Later he became interested in 
pictures, and through the pictures 
in Anita Stewart—played opposite 
her in several of her popular films, 
in fact. The other day Miss Stew- 

art was in court, giving testimony 
in a suit for damages. 
“Are you married?” 
] asked the judge, being 
an inquisitive person. 
“T prefer not to an- 
’ swer that question,” re- 
Grace George : , plied Anita, tossing her 
—_ “The In ers ‘> head defiantly. Ac- 
estructible Wife 1 
too strenuous. Minna Gombel ‘ tresses, you know, hate 
(whose pictures appear on this page) : F to admit marriage. It 
was given the réle—and she has ; is SO common. 


conte ol cone. But she had to answer, 
is one of the most prom- ~~ : | not publicly, perhaps, 
ising of the many stage — ’ : but to the satisfaction 
children introduced this of the court. And 
year; and she is just 4 thus it became known 
as confident that she will 5\ that she was, indeed, 
one day be a great actress = = \ Mrs. Rudolph Cam- 
as she is now that the Ol- | eron B rennan. 
cott company would have 4 Their picture-ac- 
a difficult time getting oe | quaintance had re- 
along without her— 4 sulted in a real 
‘which, as a matter of | romance, and 
truth, it would. She » when Anita Stew- 
manages to find some . ) art left the Vita- 
time for the less popu- graph company 
lar task of acquiring a and decided _to 
rudimentary education, follow the fashion 
when she is not acting, created by other 
by attending the Rehearsal ‘ cinema queens and 
Club school for stage chil- . form a company 
dren in West  Forty-sixth 2 h of her ow n, 
Street. She considers this a great is “Ruddy” did 
waste of time, but the Children’s 4 wae most of the or- 
Society, which had to be consulted ganizing and 
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was 
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threw himself, his enthusiasm, his auto- 
mobiles, his horses, dogs, keepsakes and 
a part of the income his father, a Wash- 
ington contractor, left him, into the pool. 
Just now he is in the aviation corps of 
the United States army. 


F course there are some actresses who 
are proud of being married—and 
of their husbands. Laurette Taylor is 
one of them—her husband being J. Hart- 
ley Manners, playwright. He wrote 
“Peg-o’-My-Heart” for her, and with 
that they made a joint fortune that will 
easily run into five figures, although the 
critics, smarties that they are, intimated 
that “Peg,” as a play, did not really 
amount to much. Then he provided her 
with “The Harp o’ Life,” and again 
certain of the reviewers insisted that 
had it not been for Mrs. Manners the 
play would have fallen flat as a griddle- 
cake. J. Hartley, however, only smiled 
and came forward with “Out There.” 
This winter a fourth comedy of Man- 
ners was produced called “The Wooing 
of Eve,” and this was really so bad that 
not even the Taylor genius could keep 
it going more than three weeks. Again 
the saucy experts blamed the author. 
“Eve” was replaced by “Happiness,” a 
play which also pained the critics. And 
this time the loyal wife rebelled in earnest. 
“Love me, love my Manners,” said she. 
So I suppose they will have to do it. 


HEN Minna Gombel, who scored 
her first Broadway success as the 
heroine of “The Indestructible Wife” this 
season, first went on the stage six years 
ago, her father forbade her the use of the 
family name. As a result Miss Minna 
made her début as Winifred Lee. Nice 
name, Winifred, and Minna clung to it for 
two or three years. Then her father saw 
her act with a stock-company in Yonkers, 
and his pride being touched on the other 
side, he promptly insisted that she drop 
the Winifred Lee and appear thereafter 

-as his truly begotten daughter, Minna 
Gombel. Stage names were all nonsense. 

Minna, however, had become quite 
fond of Winifred. Finally she sought ad- 
vice of Marc Klaw, and he agreed with 
Father. “It’s your own name,” said he. 
“Stick to it.” And she did. 
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Elisabeth Risdon as Lady Mary and William J. Kelly 
as Major Fielding in ‘‘ Seven Days’ Leave.” 


Her part in “The Indestructible 
Wife” came to her when Grace George, 
who had rehearsed and played it once 
or twice out of town, decided that it was 
much too strenuous a role for her and 
retired in Miss Gombel’s favor. Because 
of a long stock-company experience, she 
was able to learn it quickly and play 
it well, with the result that so far as 
this sector is concerned, she is now to 
be reckoned with. Her name will be 
added to the list of eligibles, and she 
probably will be playing leads hereabouts 
for years to come. 












“Spring in the world—and all things for the young!” For youth is the moving 

spirit of this vivid new novel by the author of “The Blindness of Virtue,” 

“The Sins of the Children” and “Scandal.” You will find it as refreshing 
as crocuses on a green lawn. 
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Who Cares? 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


Cosmo Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RICHARD CULTER 


rT sy J|IRDS called. Breezes 

B | played among. branches 

just bursting into green. 

Daffodils, proud and erect, stood in 

clumps about the dazzling lawn. Young, 
pulsing, eager things elbowed their way 
through last year’s leaves to taste the 
morning sun: the wide-eyed celandine, 
vellower than butter; 


“Do you know,” said Martin, arranging himself in a more comfortable attitude, “that it’s over two months 
All rights reserved. 
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the little violet, hugging the earth for 
fear of being seen; the sturdy bourgeois 
daisy; the pale-faced anemone, earliest 
to wake and earliest to sleep; the blue 
bird's-eye in small family groups; the 
blatant dandelion already a head and 
shoulders taller than any neighbor. 
Every twig in the old garden bore its 
new load of buds that were soft as 
kittens’ paws; and up the wrinkled 
trunks of ancient trees young ivy-leaves 
chased each other like schoolboys. 
Spring had come again, and its eter- 
nal spirit spread the message of new- 
born hope, stirred the sap of awakening 
life, warmed the bosom of a wintry earth 
and put into the hearts of birds the old 
desire to mate. But the lonely: girl 
turned a deaf ear to the call, and 
rounded her shoulders over the elderly 
desk with tears blistering her letter. 
“T’m miserable, miserable,” she wrote. 
“There doesn’t seem to be anything to 
live for. I suppose it’s selfish and hor- 
rid to grumble because Mother has 
married again, but why did she choose 
the very moment when she was to take 
me into life? Oh, Alice, what am I to 
do? I feel like a rabbit with its foot 
in a trap, listening to the traffic on the 
main road—like a newly fledged bird 
brought down with a broken 
wing among the dead leaves of 
Rip Van Winkle’s sleep 
ing-place. You'll 
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since I spoke to anyone of about my own age?” Joan settled herself to listen. ‘Tell me about it,” she said. 
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laugh when you read this, and say that 
I’m dramatizing my feelings and writ- 
ing for effect; but if you’ve got any 
heart at all, you’d cry if you saw me 
(me of all girls!) buried alive out here 
without a single soul to speak to who’s 
as young as I am—hushed if I laugh by 
mistake, scowled at if I let myself move 
quickly, catching old age every hour I 
stay here. 

“Why, Alice, just think of it! There’s 
not a person or a thing in and out of 
this house that’s not old. I don’t mean 
old as we thought of it at school, thirty 
and thirty-five, but really and awfully 
old. The house is the oldest for miles 
round. My grandfather is seventy-two, 
and my grandmother’s seventy. The 
servants are old, the trees are old, the 
horses are old; and even the dogs lie 
about with dim eyes waiting for death. 

“When Mother was here, it was bear- 
able. We escaped as often as we could, 
and rode and drove and made secret 
visits to the city and saw the plays at 
matinées. There’s nothing old about 
Mother. I suppose that’s why she 
married again. But now that I’m left 
alone in this house of decay, where 
everybody and everything belongs to the 
past, I’m frightened of being so young, 
and catch looks that make me feel that 
I ought to be ashamed of myself. It’s 
so long since I quarreled with a girl 
or flirted with a boy that I can’t re- 
member it. I’m forgetting how to laugh. 
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I’m beginning not to care about clothes 
or whether I look nice. 

“One day is exactly like another. I 
wander about aimlessly with nothing to 
do, nowhere to go, no one to speak to. 
I’ve even begun to give up reading 
novels, because they make me so jealous. 
It’s all wrong, Alice. It’s bad and un- 
healthy. It puts mutinous thoughts into 
my head. Honestly, the only way in 
which I can get the sort of thrill that 
1 ought to have now, if ever I am to 
thrill at all, is in making wild plans of 
escape, so wild and so naughty that | 
don’t think I’d better write about them, 
even to you, dear. 

“Mother’s on her honeymoon. She 
went away a week ago in a state of self- 
conscious happiness that left Grand 
father and Grandmother snappy and dis- 
agreeable. She will be away four 
months, and every weekly letter that 
comes from her will make this place 
more and more unbearable and me more 
restless and dangerous. I could get my- 
self invited away. Enid would have me 
and give me a wonderful time. She has 
four brothers. Fanny has begged me to 
stay with her in Boston for the whole 
of the spring and see and do everything, 
which would be absolutely heaven. And 
you know everybody in New York and 
could make life worth living. 

“But Grandfather wont let me go. 
He likes to see me about the house, he 
says, and I read the papers to him morn- 
ing and evening. It does me good, he 
considers, to ‘make a sacrifice and pay 
deference to those whose time is almost 
up.’ So here I am, tied to the shadows, 
a prisoner till Mother comes back—a 
woman of eighteen forced to behave like 
a good little girl, treated as if I were 
still content to amuse myself with dolls 
and picture-books! But the fire is 
smoldering, Alice, and some fine day it 
will burst into flame.” 


CHAPTER II 


SHAFT of sunlight found its 
way through the branches of a 
chestnut tree and danced sud- 
denly upon the envelope into which 
Joan had sealed up this little portion of 


her overcharged vitality. Through the 
open windows of her more than ample 
room with its Colonial four-post bed, 
dignified tallboys, stiff chairs and anemic 
engravings of early-Victorianism, all the 
stir and murmur of the year’s boyhood 
came to Joan. : 

If her eyes had not been turned in 
ward and her ears had not been tuned 
only to catch her own natural com 
plaints, this chatter of young things 
would have called her out to laugh and 
tingle and dance in the haunted wood 
and cry out little incoherent welcomes 
to the children of the earth. Something 
of the joy and emotion of that mother- 
month must have stirred her imagina- 
tion and set her blood racing through 
her young body. She felt the call of 
youth and the urge to play. She sensed 
the magnetic pull of the voice of spring, 
but when, with her long brown lashes 
wet with impatient tears, she went to 
the window and looked out at the green 
spread of lawn and the yellow-headed 
daffodils, it seemed more than ever to 
her that she was peering through iron 
bars into the playground of a school 
to which she didn’t belong. She was 
Joan—all alone, she told herself, and 
added, with that touch of picturesque 
phrasing inherited from her well-read 
mother, that she was more like a racing 
motorboat tied to a crumbling wharf in 
a deserted harbor than anything else in 
the world. 

There was a knock on her door and 
the sound of a bronchial cough. ‘Come 
in,” she said and darted an anxious look 
at the blond fat face of the clock on 
the mantelshelf. She had forgotten all 
about the time. 

It was Gleave who opened the door, 
Gleave the baldheaded manservant who 
had grown old along with his master 
with the same resentfulness—the ex- 
prize-fighter, sailor, lumberman and ad- 
venturer who had thrown in his lot with 
Cumberland Ludlow. the sportsman 
when both were in the full flush of mid- 
dle age. His limp, the result of an 
epoch-making fight in an Australian 
mining-camp, was emphasized by severe 
rheumatism, and the fretfulness of old 
age was heightened by his shortness of 
breath. 
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He got no further than: “Your grand- 

father—" 
“T know,” said Joan. “I’m late again. 
And there'll be a row, I suppose. Well, that 
will break the monotony, at any rate.” Seiz- 
ing the moment when Gleave was wrestling with his 
cough, she slipped her letter into the desk, rubbed her 
face vigorously with her handkerchief and made a 
dart at the door. Grandfather Ludlow de- 
manded strict punctuality and made the house 
shake if it failed him. What he would 
have said if he could have seen this eager, 
brown-haired, vivid girl, built on the 
slim lines of a wood- 
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Standing with his hands behind 
him and his back to the fire, 
the old sportsman listened, with 
a queer, distrait expression, to 


the girl’s reading. 
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nymph, swing herself onto the banisters 
and slide the whole way down the wide 
stairway would have been fit only for 
the appreciative ears of his faithful man. 
As it was, Mrs. Nye, the housekeeper, 
was passing through the hall, and her 
gasp at this exhibition of unbecoming 
athletics was the least that could be ex- 
pected from one who still thought in 
the terms of the crinoline and had never 
recovered from the habit of regarding 
life threugh the early-Victorian end of 
the telescope. 

Joan slipped into Mr. Cumberland 
Ludlow’s own room, shut the door 
quickly and picked her way over the 
great skins that were scattered about the 
polished floor. 

“Good morning, Grandfather,” she 
said, and stood waiting for the storm to 
break. She knew by heart the indignant 
remarks about the sloppiness of the 
younger generation, the dire results of 
modern anarchy and the universal dis- 
respect that stamped the twentieth cen 
tury, and set her quick mind to work to 
frame his opening sentence. 

But the old man, whose sense of 
humor was as keen as ever, saw in the 
girl’s half-rebellious, half-deferential at- 

titude an 
impa- 


tient expectation of 
his usual irritation, and so 
he merely pointed a shaking finger 


at the clock. His silence was far 
more eloquent and effective than 


Delmon- 
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ITTING bolt upright, with her back 

to the shaded light, her charming 
profile with its little blunt nose and 
rounded chin thrown up against the dark 
glistening oak of an old armoire, Joan 
began to read. Her clear, high voice 
seemed to startle the dead beasts whose 
heads hung thickly around the room and 
bring into their wide, fixed eyes a look 
of uneasiness. 

Several logs were burning sulkily in 
the great open fireplace, throwing out 
a pungent, juicy smell. The aggressive 
tick of an old and pompous clock en 
deavored to talk down the gay chatter 
of the birds beyond the closed windows. 
The wheeze of a veteran Airedale with 
its chin on the head of a lion came in- 
termittently. 

They made a 
that fitted with peculiar rightness 
into the mood of Nature at that 
moment. Youth was king, and with all 
his followers had clambered over 
winter and seized the earth. The red 
remainders of autumn were almost over- 
powered. 

Standing with his hands behind him 
and his back to the fire, the old sports- 
man listened, with a queer, distrait ex 
pression, to the girl’s reading. ‘That he 
was still putting up a hard fight against 

relentless Time 
was proved 
fromhis 


picture, these two, 


his old-fashioned platitudes. He co's,” said 


smiled as he saw her surprise, in- 
dicated a chair and gave her the 
morning paper. “Go ahead, my 
dear,” he said. 


I don’t think we'll 
let the grass grow 
under our feet, Marty.” 








Through the 

apen windows of 

her more than ample 
room, all the stir and 
murmur of the year’s 
boyhood came to Joan. 


clothes, which were 

those of a coun- 

try - lover who 

dressed the part 

with care. 

A tweed shooting-coat hung from his 
broad, gaunt shoulders. Well-cut rid- 
ing-breeches, skin-tight below his knees, 
ran into a pair of brown top-boots that 
shone like glass. A head and shoulders 


taller than the average tall man, his 


back was bent and his chest hollow. His 
thin hair, white as cotton-wool, was 
touched with brilliantine, and his hand- 
some face, deeply lined and wrinkled, 
was as closely shaved as an actor’s 
after three o’clock. His sunken eyes, 
overshadowed by bushy brows, had lost 
their fire. He could no longer see to 
read. He too heard the call without, 
and when he looked at the young, sweet 
thing upon whom he was dependent 
for the news, and glanced about the 
room so full of memories of his own de- 
parted youth, he said to himself with 
more bitterness than usual: ‘I’m old; 
I’m: very old, and helpless; life has no 
use for me, and it’s an infernal shame.” 

Joan read on patiently, glancing from 
time to time at the man who seemed to 
her to be older than the hills, startlingly, 
terribly old, and stopped only when, 
having lowered himself into his arm- 
chair, he seemed to have fallen asleep. 
Then, as usual, she laid the paper aside, 
eager to be up and doing, but sat on, 
fearful of moving. Her grandfather 























had a way of looking as 
though he would never wake up 
again, and of being as ready as a tiger 
to pounce upon her if she tried to slip 
away. She would never forget some of 
the sarcastic things he had said at these 
times, never! He seemed to take an unex- 
plainable delight in making her feel that 
she had no right to be so young. He 
had never confided to her the tragedy of 
having a young mind and an old body, 
young desires and winter in his blood. 
He had never opened the door in his 
fourth wall and let her see how bitterly 
he resented having been forced out of 
life and the great chase, to creep like 
an old hound the ancient dogs among. 
He had never !et her suspect that the 
drama of old age had hit him hard, fill- 
ing his long hours with regret for what 
he might have done or done better. Per- 
haps he was ashamed to confess these 
things that were so futile and so foolish. 
Perhaps he was afraid to earn a young 
incredulous laugh at the pathetic pic- 
ture of himself playing Canute with the 
on-coming tide of years. He was not 
understood by this girl, because he had 
never allowed her to get a glimpse into 
his heart; and so she failed to know 
that he insisted upon keeping her in his 
house, even to the point of extreme self- 
ishness, because he lived his youth over 
again in the constant sight of her. What 
a long and exquisite string of pearls 
there could be made of our unspoken 
words! 
The logs glowed red ; the hard tick of 
the pompous clock marked off the 
precious moments; and outside, spring 











He unbolted the 
front door, gave a 
little gasp—and 
found himself face 
to face with the girl 
who was in his 


thoughts. 
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had come. But Joan sat on with muti- 
nous thoughts, and the man who not so 
long ago had stalked the beasts whose 
heads and skins were silent reminders of 
his strength, lay back in his chair with 
nodding head. 

‘“He’s old,” she said to herself, 
“dreadfully, awfully old, and he’s pun- 
ishing me for being young. Oh! It’s 
wicked, it’s wicked. If only I had a 
father to spoil me and let me live! If 
only Mother hadn’t forgotten all about 
me in her own happiness! If only I had 
money of my own and could run away 
and join the throng!” 

She heard a sigh that was almost a 
groan, turned quickly and saw two slow 
tears running down her grandfather’s 
face. He had been kicking against the 
pricks again and had hurt his foot. 


CHAPTER III 


ITH all the elaborate care of a 
Deerslayer, Joan got up, gave 
the boards that creaked a wide 

berth—she knew them all—and tiptoed 
to the door. The fact that she, at eight- 
een years of age, a full-grown woman 
in her own estimation, should be obliged 
to resort to such methods made her angry 
and humiliated. She was, however, re- 
joicing at one thing. Her grandfather 
had fallen asleep several pages of the 
paper earlier than usual, and she was to 
be spared from the utter boredom of 
wading through the leading articles 
which dealt with subways and Tam- 
many and foreign politics and other mat- 
ters for which she had a lofty contempt. 
She was never required to read the 
notices of new plays and operas and 
the doings of society, which alone were 
interesting to her and made her mouth 
water. ’ 

Just as she had maneuvered her way 
across the wide, long room and was 
within reach of the door, it opened and 
her grandmother hobbled in, leaning on 
her stick. 

There was a chuckle from the other 
end of the room. The blood flew to the 
girl’s face. She knew without turning 
to look that the old man had been watch- 
ing her careful escape and was enjoying 
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the sight of her, caught at the moment 
when freedom was at hand. 

Mrs. Ludlow was one of those busy 
little women who are thorns in the flesh 
of servants. Her eyes had always 
been like those of an inspecting gen- 
eral. No detail, however small, went 
unnoticed and unrectified. She had 
been called by an uncountable num- 
ber of housemaids and footmen ‘the 
little Madam’’—the most sarcastic term 
of opprobrium contained in their dic- 
tionary. A leader of New York society, 
she had run charitable institutions and 
new movements with the same precision 
and efficiency that she had used in her 
houses. Every hour of her day had been 
filled. Not one moment had been wasted 
or frittered away. Her dinner-parties 
had been famous, and she had had a 
spoke in the wheels of politics. Her 
witty sayings had been passed from 
mouth to mouth. Her little flirtations 
with prominent men and the ambitious 
tyros who had been drawn to her salon 
had given rise to much gossip. Not by 
any means a beauty, her pretty face and 
tiptilted nose, her perennial cheerful- 
ness, birdlike vivacity and gift of repar- 
tee had made her the center of attraction 
for years. 

But she, like Cumberland Ludlow, 
had refused to grow old gracefully and 
with resignation. She had put up an 
equally determined fight against age, and 
it was only when the remorseless calen- 
dar proved her to be sixty-five that she 
resigned from the struggle, washed the 
dye out of her hair and the make-up 
from her face and retired to that old 
house. Not even then, however, did she 
resign from all activity and remain con- 
tented to sit with her hands in her lap 
and prepare herself for the next world. 
This one still held a certain amount of 
joy, and she concentrated all the vitality 
that remained with her to the perfect 
running of her house. At eleven o’clock 
every morning the tap of her stick on 
the polished floors was the signal of her 
arrival, and if every man and woman of 
the ménage was not actively at work, she 
knew the reason why. Her tongue was 
still as sharp as the blade of a razor, 
and for sloppiness she had no mercy. 
Careless maids trembled before her 
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tirades, and strong men shook in their 
shoes under her biting phrases. At 
seventy, with her snowy hair, little face 
that had gone into as many lines as a 
dried pippin, bent, fragile body and 
tiny hands twisted by rheumatism, she 
looked like one of the old women in a 
Grimm’s fairy tale who frightened chil- 
dren and scared animals and turned 
giants into cowards. 

She drew up in front of the frustrated 
girl, stretched out her white hand lined 
with blue veins and began to tap her on 
the shoulder—announcing in that irritat- 
ing manner that she had a complaint 
to make. 

““My dear,” she said, “when you write 
letters to your little friends or your sen- 
timental mother, bear in mind that the 
place for ink is on the note-paper and 
not on the carpet.” 

“Ves, Grandmother.” 

“Try to remember also that if you put 
your hand behind a candle you can blow 
it out without scattering hot grease on 
the wall-paper.” 

“Yes, Grandmother.” 

“There is one other thing, if IT may 
have your patience. You are not re- 
quired to be a Columbus to discover that 
theré is a basket for soiled linen in your 
bedroom. It is a large one and eager to 
fu'fill its function. The floor of your 
clothes-closet is intended for your shoes 
only. Will you be so good as to make a 
note of these things ?” 

“Yes, Grandmother.” 

Ink, candle-grease, wash-basket 
what did they matter in the scheme of 
life, with spring tapping at the window? 
With a huge effort Joan forced back a 
wild burst of insurrection, and remained 
standing in what she hoped was the cor- 
rect attitude of a properly repentant 
child. “How long can [I stand it?” she 
cried inwardly. “How long before I 
smash things and make a dash for free- 
dom ?” 

“Now go back and finish reading to 
your grandfather.” 

And once more, trembling with anger 
and mortification, the girl picked her 
way over the limp and indifferent skins, 
took up the paper and sat down. Once 
more her clear, fresh voice, this time 
with a little quiver in it, fitted in to the 
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regular tick of the querulous clock, the 
near-by chatter of birds’ tongues and 
the hiss of burning logs. 

The prim old lady, who had in her 
time borne a wonderful resemblance to 
the girl whom she watched so closely,— 
even to the chestnut-brown hair and the 
tiptilted nose, the full lips, the round 
chin and the spirit that at any moment 
might urge her to break away from dis- 
cipline,—retired to carry on her daily 
tour of inspection; and the old man 
stood again with his back to the fire to 
listen impatiently and with a futile jeal- 
ousy to the deeds and misdeeds of an 
ever-young and ever-active world. 


CHAPTER IV 


OAN was thankful when lunch was 

over, and murmured “Amen” to 

grace with a fervor that would have 
surprised an unimaginative and unob- 
servant person. Tike all the meals in 
that pompous dining-room, it was a form 
of torture to a young thing bubbling 
with health and high spirits, who was 
not required to speak unless directly ad- 
dressed and was obliged to hold herself 
in check while her grandparents pro- 
gressed slowly and deliberately through 
a menu of medically thought-out dishes. 
Both the old people were on a rigid diet, 
and mostly the conversation between 
them consisted of grumbles at having to 
dally with baby-food and reminiscences 
of the admirable dinners of the past. 
An aged butler and a footman in the 
sere and yellow only added to the gen- 
eral Rip van Winklism, and -the pres- 
ence of two very old dogs, one the grand- 
father’s Airedale and the other Mrs. 
Ludlow’s Irish terrier, with a white nose 
and rusty gray coat, did nothing to dis- 
pel the depression. The six full-length 
portraits in oils that hung on the walls 
represented men and women whose years, 
if added together, would have made a 
staggering grand-total. Even the fur- 
niture was Colonial. 

But when Joan had put on her hat, 
sweater and a pair of thick-soled coun- 
try boots, and having taken care to see 
that no one was about, slid down the 
banisters into the hall on her way out for 
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her usual lonely walk, she slipped into 
the garden with a queer sense of excite- 
ment, an odd and unaccountable premo- 
nition that something was going to hap- 
pen. This queer thing had come to her 
in the middle of lunch and had made 
her heart suddenly begin to race. If 
she had been given to self-analysis, 
which she was not, she might have told 
herself that she had received a wireless 
message from some one as lonely as her- 
self, who had sent out the S. O. S. call 
in the hope of its being picked up and 
answered. As it was, it stirred her blood 
and made her restless and intensely eager 
to get into the open, to feel the sun and 
smell the sweetness in the air and listen 
to the cheery note of the birds. 

It was with something of the excited 
interest which must have stirred Robin- 
son Crusoe on seeing the footprints on 
the sand of what he had conceived to 
be a desert island that she ran up the 
hill, through the awakened woods whose 
thick carpet of brown leaves was alight 
with the green heads of young ferns, and 
out to the clearing from which she had 
so often gazed wistfully in the direction 
of the great city away in the distance. 


ee was surprised to find that she was 
alone as usual, bitterly disappointed 
to see no other sign of life than her 
friends the rabbits and the squirrels— 
the latter of which ambled toward her 


in the expectation of peanuts. She had 
no sort of concrete idea of what she had 
expected to find; nor had she any kind 
of explanation of the wave of sympathy 
that had come to her as clearly as though 
it had been sent over an electric wire. 
All she knew was that she was out of 
breath for no apparent reason, and on 
the verge of tears at seeing no one there 
to meet her. Once before, on her sixth 
birthday, the same call had been sent to 
her when she was playing alone with her 
dolls in the semitropical garden of a 
hired house in Florida, and she had 
started up and toddled round to the 
front and found a large-eyed little girl 
peering through the gate. It was the 
beginning of a close and blessed friend- 
ship. 

This time, it seemed, the call had been 
meant for some other lonely soul, and so 
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she stood and looked with blurred eyes 
over the wide valley that lay unrolled at 
her feet and asked herself what she had 
ever done to deserve to be left out of all 
the joy of life. From somewhere near 
by the baying of hounds came, and from 
a farm to her left the crowing of a cock ; 
and then a twig snapped behind her, and 
she turned eagerly. 

“Oh, hello,” said the boy. 

“Oh, hello,” she said. 


E was not the hero of her dreams, by 

a long way. His hair didn’t curl ; 
his nose was not particularly straight ; 
nor were his eyes large and magnetic. 
He was not something over six feet two; 
nor was he dressed in wonderful clothes 
into which he might have been poured 
in liquid form. He was a cheery, square- 
shouldered, good-natured looking fellow 
with laughter in his gray eyes and a 
little quizzical smile playing round a 
good firm mouth. He looked like a man 
who ought to have been in the navy and 
who, instead, gave the impression of hav- 
ing been born among horses. His small, 
dark head was bare ; his skin had already 
caught the sun, and as he stood in his 
brown sweater with his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his riding-breeches, he 
seemed to her to be just exactly like the 
brother that she ought to have had if 
she had had any luck at all, and she held 
out a friendly hand with a comfortable 
feeling of absolute security. 

With some self-consciousness he took 
it and bowed with a nice touch of def- 
erence. He tried to hide the catch in 
his breath and the admiration in his 
eyes. “I’m glad it’s spring,” he said, 
not knowing quite what he was saying. 

“So am I,” said Joan. “Just look 
at those violets and the way the leaves 
are bursting.” 

“I know. Great, isn’t it? 
going anywhere ?” 

“No. I’ve nowhere to go.” 

“Same here. Let’s go together.” 

And they both laughed, and the squir- 
rel that had come to meet Joan darted 
off with a sour look. He had anticipated 
a fat meal of peanuts. He was out of 
it now, he saw, and muttered whatever 
was the squirrel equivalent for a swear- 
word. 


Are you 








“T’ve been listening to the sound of the traffic,” she said. “Just think! It’s really only a few hours ago that I dropped 
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my suit-case out of a window and climbed down the creeper. We said we'd make things move, didn’t we?” 
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The boy and girl took the path that 
ran round the outskirts of the wood, 
swung into step and chimed into the can- 
tata of spring with talk and laughter. 


CHAPTER V 


HERE had been rather a long 
silence. 

Joan was sitting with her back 
against the trunk of a fallen tree, with 
her hands clasped round her knees. She 
had tossed her hat aside, and the sun- 
light made her thick brown hair gleam 
like copper. They had come out at an- 
other aerie on the hill, from which a 
great stretch of open country could be 
seen. Her eyes were turned as usual in 
the direction of New York, but there was 
an expression of contentment in them 
that would have startled all the old peo- 
ple and things at home. 

Martin Gray was lying full stretch on 
the turf with his elbows up and his chin 
on his left fist. He had eyes for noth- 
ing but the vivid girl whom he had 
found so unexpectedly and who was the 
most alive thing that he had ever seen. 

During this walk their chatter had 
been of everything under the sun except 
themselves. Both were so frankly and 
unaffectedly glad to be able to talk at 
all that they broke into each other’s 
laughing and childish comments on ob- 
vious things and forgot themselves in 
the pleasure of meeting. But now the 
time had come for mutual confidences, 
and both, in the inevitable young way, 
felt the desire to paint the picture of 
their own particular grievance against 
life which should make them out to be 
the two genuine martyrs of the century. 
It was now a question of which of them 
got the first look-in. The silence was 
deliberate and came out of the fine sense 
of sportsmanship that belonged to each. 
Although bursting to pour out her trou- 
bles, Joan wanted to be fair and give 
Martin the first turn, and Martin, 
equally keen to prove himself the cham- 
pion of badly treated men, held him- 
self in, in order that Joan, being a 
woman, should step into the limelight. 
It was, of course, the male member of 
the duet who began. A man’s ego is 


naturally than a 
woman’s. 

“Do you know,” said Martin, arrang- 
ing himself in a more comfortable at- 
titude, “that it’s over two months since 
I spoke to anyone of about my own 
age?” 

Joan settled herself to listen. With 
the uncanny intuition that makes women 
so disconcerting, she realized that she 
had missed her chance and must let the 
boy have his head. 

Not until he had unburdened his soul 
would she be able, she knew, to focus 
his complete attention upon herself. 

“Tell me about it,” she said. 

He gave her a grateful look. “You 
know the house with the kennels over 
there—the hounds don’t let you miss it. 
I’ve been wandering about the place 
without seeing anybody since Father 
died.” 

“Oh, then you’re Martin Gray!” 

“Yes.” 

“T was awfully sorry about your 
father.” 

“Thanks.” The boy’s mouth trem- 
bled a little, and he worked his thumb 
into the soft earth. “He was one of 
the very best, and it was not right. He 
was too young and too much missed. 
I don’t understand it. He had twenty- 
five years to his credit, and I wanted to 
show him what I was going to do. It’s 
all a puzzle to me. There’s something 
frightfully wrong about it all, and it’s 
been worrying me awfully.” 


more aggressive 


’ 


OAN couldn’t find anything to say. 

Years before, when she was four 
years old, Death had come to her house 
and taken her own father away, and she 
had a dim remembrance of dark rooms 
and of her mother crying as though she 
had been very badly hurt. It was a 
vague figure now, and the boy’s queer 
way of talking about it so personally 
made the conventional expressions that 
she had heard seem out of place. It 
was the little shake in his voice that 
touched her. 

“He had just bought a couple of new 
hunters and was going to run the hunt 
this fall. I wanted him to live forever. 
He died in New York, and I came here 
to try and get used to being without 
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him. I thought I should stay all alone 
for the rest ot my life, but—this morn- 
ing when I was moping about, every- 
thing looked so young and busy that I 
got a sort of longing to be young and 
busy again myself. I don’t know how 
to explain it, but everything shouted 
at me to get up and shake myself to- 
gether, and on the almanac in Father's 
room I read a thing that seemed to be 
a sort of message from him.” 

“Did you? What was it?” 

“*We count it death to falter, not to 
die.’ It was under to-day’s date, and 
it was the first thing I saw when I went 
to the desk where Father used to sit, and 
it was his voice that read it to me. It 
was very wonderful and queer. It sort 
of made me ashamed of the way I was 
taking it, and I went out to begin again, 
—that’s how it seemed to me,—and I 
woke everybody up and set things going 
and saw that the horses were all right, 
and then I climbed over the wall, and as 
1 walked away, out again for the first 
time after all those bad weeks, I wanted 
to find some one young to talk to. I 
don’t know how it was, but I went 
straight up the hill and wasn’t a bit sur- 


prised when I saw you standing there.” 


” 


“That’s funny,” said Joan. 

“Funny—how ?” 

“T don’t know. But if you hadn’t 
found me after the feeling that came to 
me at lunch—” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m sure I should have turned 
bitter and never believed any more in 
fairies and all that. I don’t think I 
mean fairies, and I can’t explain what 
‘all that’ stands for, but I know I should 
have been warped if I hadn’t turned 
round and seen you.” 

And she laughed and set him Jaugh- 
ing, and the reason of their having met 
was waved aside. The fact remained 
that there they were—youth with youth, 
and that was good enough. 


CHAPTER VI 


HERE was a touch of idealism 
hidden away somewhere in Mar- 
tin’s character. A more than 
usually keen-eyed boy had once called 
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him “the poet” at school. In order that 
this dubious nickname should be stran- 
gled at birth, there had been an epoch- 
making fight. Both lads came out of 
it in a more or less unrecognizable con- 
dition, but Martin reéstablished his repu- 
tation and presently entered Yale free 
from the suspicion of being anything but 
a first-rate sportsman and an indispu- 
table man, 

‘There Martin had played football 
with all the desired bullishness. He had 
hammered ragtime on the piano like the 
best ordinary man in the University. 
With his father he rode to hounds hell 
for leather, and he wrote comic stuff 
in a Yale magazine which made him ad- 
miringly regarded as a sort of junior 
George Ade. It was only in secret, and 
then with a sneaking sense of shame, that 
he allowed his idealistic side to feed on 
Browning and Ruskin, Maeterlinck and 
Barrie, and only when alone on vaca- 
tion that he bathed in the beauty of 
French cathedrals, sat thrilled and 
stirred by the waves of melody of the 
great composers, drew up curiously 
touched and awed at the sight of the 
places in the famous cities of Europe 
that echoed with the footsteps of history. 

If the ideality of that boy had been 
seized upon and developed by a sympa- 
thetic hand, if his lively imagination 
and passion for the beautiful had been 
put through a proper educational course, 
he might have used the latent creative 
power with which nature had endowed 
him and taken a high place among 
artists, writers or composers. As it was, 
his machinelike, matter-of-fact training 
and his own self-conscious anxiety not 
to be different from the average good 
sportsman had made him conform ad- 
mirably to type. He was a fine speci- 
men of the eager, naive, quick-witted, 
clean-minded young American, free from 
“side,” devoid of mannerisms, deter- 
mined to make the utmost of life and 
its possibilities. 

It is true that when death seized upon 
the man who was brother and pal as well 
as father to Martin, all the stucco be- 
neath which he had so carefully hidden 
his spiritual and imaginative side 
cracked and broke. Under the inde- 
scribable shock of what seemed to him 
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to be wanton and meaningless cruelty, 
the boy gave way to a grief that was 
angry and agonized by turns. He had 
left a fit, high-spirited father to drive 
to a golf-shop to buy a new mashie, re- 
turned to take him out to Sleepy Hollow 
for a couple of rounds—and found 
him stretched out on the floor of the 
library, dead. Was it any wonder that 
he tortured himself with unanswerable 
questions, sat for hours in the dark try- 
ing with the most pitiful futility to 
fathom the riddle of life, or that he 
wandered aimlessly about the place— 
which was stamped with his father’s fine 
and kindly personality—like a stick sud- 
denly swept out of the current of the 
main stream into a tideless backwater, 
untouched by the sun? And when 
finally, still deaf to the call of spring, 
his father’s message of courage, “We 
count it death to falter, not to die,” 
rang out and straightened him up and 
set him on the rails of action once again, 
it was not quite the same Martin Gray 
who uttered the silent cry for com- 
panionship that found an answer in 
Joan’s lonely and rebellious heart. Sor- 
row had strengthened him. Out of the 
silent manliness of grief he went out 
again on the great main road with a 
wistful desire to love and be loved, to 
find some one with whom to link an 
arm in an empty world all crowded 
with strangers—and there stood Joan. 

It was natural that he should believe, 
under those circumstances, that he and 
she did not meet by mere accident, that 
they had been brought together by de- 
sign—all the more natural when he 
listened to her story of mental and phys- 
ical imprisonment and came to see, dur- 
ing their daily stolen meetings, that he 
was as necessary to her as she was to 
him. Every time he left her and 
watched her run back to that old house 
of old people, it was borne in upon him 
more definitely that he was appointed in 
the cosmic scheme to rescue Joan from 
her peculiar cage and help her to try 
her wings. All about that young fresh, 
eager creature whose eyes were always 
turned so ardently toward the city, his 
imagination and superstition built a 
bower of love. 

He had never met a girl in any way 
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like her—one who wanted so much and 
would give so little in return for it, 
who had an eel-like way of dodging 
hard-and-fast facts and who had made 
up her mind with all the zest and 
thoughtlessness of youth to mold life, 
when finally she could prove how much 
alive she was, into no other shape than 
the one which most appealed to her. 
She surprised and delighted him with 
her quick mental turns and twists, and 
although she sometimes made him catch 
his breath at her astoundingly frank ex 
pression of individualism, he told him- 
self that she was still in the chrysalis 
stage and could only get a true and 
normal hang of things after rubbing 
shoulders with what she called life with 
a capital Z. 


WO weeks slipped away more quick], 
than these two young things had 
ever known them to go, and the daily 
meetings, utterly guileless and free from 
flirtation, were the best part of the day ; 
but there was a new note in Joan’s laugh 
as she swung out of the wood and went 
toward Martin one afternoon. 

He caught it and looked anxiously at 
her. “Is anything wrong?” 

“There will be,” she said. “I just 
caught sight of Gleave among the trees. 
He was spying!” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Oh, he never walks a yard unless 
he has to. I thought I saw him eying 
me rather queerly at lunch. I’ve been 
looking happy lately, and that’s made 
him suspicious.” 

“But what can he do?” 

“What can’t he do! Grandmother’s 
one of the old-fashioned sort who thinks 
that a girl must never speak to a man 
without a chaperon. They must have 
been a lively lot of young women in 
her time! Gleave will tell her that I’ve 
been coming here to meet you, and then 
there’ll be a pretty considerable row.” 

Martin was incredulous. He was in 
America in the twentieth century. Young 
people did as they liked, and parents 
hardly ventured to remonstrate. He 
showed his teeth in the silent laugh that 
was characteristic of him. “Oh, no! 
I'll be all right. Your grandfather 
knew my father,” 
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“That wont make any difference. I 
believe that in a sort of way he’s jeal- 
ous of my having a good time. Queer, 
isn’t it? Are all old people like that? 
And as to Grandmother, this will give 
her one of the finest chances to let her- 
self go that she’s had since I set a cur- 
tain on fire with a candle; and when she 
does that, well, things fly, I assure you.” 

“Are you worried about it?” 

Joan gave a gesture of the most elo- 
quent impatience. “I have to be,” she 
said. “You can’t understand it, but I’m 
treated just as if I were a little girl 
in short frocks. It’s simply appalling. 
Everything I say and do and look is 
criticized from the point of view of 
1850. ‘an’t you imagine what will be 
thought of my sneaking out every after- 
noon to talk to a dangerous young man 
who has only just left Yale and lives 
among horses?” 

HAT wa: too much for Martin. His 

laugh echeed among the trees. 

But Joan didn’t make it a duet. “It 
wouldn’t be so funny to you if you stood 
in my snoes, Martin,” she said. “If I 
had gone to Grandmother and asked her 
if I might meet you,—and just think 
of my having to do that,—she would 
have been utterly scandalized. Now, 
having done this perfectly dreadful 
thing without permission, I shall be 
hauled up on two charges,—deceit and 
unbecoming behavior,—and I shall be 
punished.” 

The boy wheeled around in amaze- 
ment. ‘You don’t mean that?” 

“Of course I mean it. Haven't I 
told you over and over again that these 
two dear but irritating old people look 
down at me from their awful pile of 
years and only see me as a child?” 

“But what will they do to you?” 

Joan shrugged her shoulders. “Any- 
thing they like. I’m completely at their 
mercy. For Mother’s sake I try to be 
patient and put up with it all. It’s 
the only home I’ve got, and when you’re 
dependent and haven’t a cent to bless 
yourself with, you can’t pack up and 
telephone for a cab and get out, can 
you? But it can’t go on forever. Some 
day I shall answer back, and sparks will 
fly, and I shall borrow money from the 
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coachman, who’s my only friend, and 
go to Alice Palgrave and ask her to put 
me up until Mother comes back. I’m a 
queer case, Martin—that’s the truth of 
it. In a book the other day I came across 
an exact description of myself. I could 
have laughed if it hadn’t hit me so hard. 
It said: ‘She was a super-modern in an 
early-Victorian frame, a pint of cham- 
pagne in a little old cut-glass bottle, a 
gnome engine attached to a coach and 
pair.’”” She picked up a stone and flung 
it down the hill. 


NE eager wild thought rushed 

through Martin’s brain. It had 
made his blood race several times before, 
but he had thrown it aside because, dur- 
ing all their talks and walks, Joan had 
never once looked at him with anything 
but the eyes of a sister. As his wife 
nc could free her, lift her out of her 
anomalous atmosphere and take her to 
the city to which her face was always 
turned. But he lacked the courage to 
speak and continued to hope that some 
day, by some miracle, she might become 
less superlatively neutral, less almost 
boyish in her way of treating him. He 
threw it aside again, tempted as he was 
to take advantage of a chance to bribe 
her into becoming his wife with an of- 
fer of life. Then too, she was only 
eighteen, and although he was twenty- 
four and in the habit of thinking of 
himself as a man of ripe years, he had 
to confess that the mere idea of mar- 
riage made him feel awfully young and 
scared. And so he said nothing and 
went on hoping. 

Joan broke the silence. “Everything 
will be different when Mother comes 
back,” she said. “I shall live with her 
then, and I give you my word I’ll make 
up for lost time. So who cares? There 
are three good hours before I face 
Grandmother. Let’s enjoy ourselves.” 


CHAPTER VII 


ARTIN couldn’t settle down 
after his solitary dinner that 


night. Several times he had 


jumped out of his father’s reading-chair 
and stood listening at the window. It 
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seemed to him that some one had called 
his name. But the only sounds that 
broke the exquisite quietude of the night 
were the distant barking of a dog, the 
whirl of an automobile on the road or 
the pompous crowing of a master of a 
barnyard, taken up and answered by 
others near and far. 

Each time the boy had stood at the 
open window and peered out eagerly 
and wistfully, but nothing had moved 
across the moon-bathed lawn or dis- 
turbed the sleeping flowers. Under the 
cold light of the stars the earth appeared 
to be more than usually peaceful and 
drowsy. All was well. 

But the-boy’s blood tingled, and he 
was filled with an unexplainable sense 
of excitement. Some one needed him, 
and he wanted urgently to be needed. 
He turned from the window and ran his 
eyes over the long, wide, low-ceilinged 
masculine room, every single thing in 
which spelled Father to him; then he 
went back to the chair the right to sit 
in which had been given to him by death, 
persuaded that over the unseen wires 
that stretch from heart to heart a signal 
had been sent, certain that he was to 
hold himself in readiness to do some- 
thing for Joan. 

He had written out the words, “We 
count it death to falter, not to die’ on 
a long strip of card in big bold letters. 
They faced him as he sat and read over 
and over again what he regarded as 
his father’s message. It was a call to 
service, an inspiration to activity, and it 
had already filled him with the deter- 
mination to fall into step with the move- 
ment of the world, to put the money of 
which he was now the most reluctant 
owner to some use as soon as the neces- 
sary legal steps of proving his father’s 
will had been taken. He had made up 
his mind to leave the countryside at the 
end of the week and meet his father’s 
lawyers and take advice as to how he 
could hitch himself to some vigorous and 
operative pursuit. He was going, 
please God, to build up a workmanlike 
monument to the memory of his father. 


EN o’clock struck, and uninterested 
in his book, he would have gone to 
bed but for the growing feeling that he 
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was not his own master, that he might 
be required at any moment. The feel- 
ing became so strong that finally he got 
up and went into the hall. He couldn't 
wait any longer. He must go out, slip 
into the garden of the Ludlow house 
and search the windows for a sight of 
Joan. 

He unbolted the front door, gave a 
little gasp—and found himself face to 
face with the girl who was in his 
thoughts. 

There was a ripple of excited laugh- 
ter; a bag was thrust into his hand; 
and like a bird escaped from a cage, 
Joan darted past him into the hall. 

‘ “ve done it,” she cried, ‘I’ve done 
it!’ And she broke into a dance. 

Martin shut the door, put the bulging 
suit-case on a chair and watched the 
girl as she whirled about the hall, as 
graceful as a water sprite, with eyes 
alight with mischief and animation. The 
sight of her was so bewitching, the fact 
that she had come to him for help so 
good, that his curiosity to know what it 
was that she had done fell away. 

Suddenly she came to a breathless stop 
and caught hold of his arm. “Bolt the 
door, Marty,” she said, “quickly, 
quickly! They may send after me when 
they find I’ve got away. I'll never go 
back, never, never!” 

All the spirit of romance in the boy’s 
nature flamed. This was a great ad- 
venture. He had become a knight er- 
rant, the rescuer of a damsel in distress. 
He shot the bolts back, turned out the 
lights, took Joan’s hand and led her into 
his father’s room. 

“Turn these lights out too,” she said. 
“Make it look as if everybody had gone 
to bed.” 

He did so, with a sort of solemn sense 
of responsibility; and it was in a room 
lighted only by a shaft of pale moon- 
light that fell in a pool upon the pol- 
ished floor that these two utterly inex- 
perienced children sat knee to knee, the 
one to pour out her story, the other to 
listen and hold his breath. 


’ 


“Tf WAS right about Gleave. He was 

spying. It turns out that he’s been 
watching us for two or three days. When 
I went back this afternoon, I got a look 
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from Mrs. Nye that told me there was 
a row in the air. I was later than usual 
and rushed up to my room to change for 
dinner. ‘The whole house seemed awfully 
quiet and ominous like the air before 
a thunderstorm. I expected to be sent 
for at once to stand like a criminal be- 
fore Grandfather and Grandmother,— 
but nothing happened. All through din- 
ner, while Gleave tottered about, they 
sat facing each other at the long table. 
conducting—that’s the only word to de- 
scribe it—a polite conversation. Neither 
of them took any notice of me or even 
once looked my way. Even Gleave put 
things in front of me as though he 
didn’t see me, and when I caught the 
watery eyes of the old dogs, they both 
seemed to make faces and go ‘Yah!’ 

“It was weird, and would have been 
frightfully funny if I hadn’t known that 
sooner or later I should have to stand up 
and take my dose. Phew, it was a ghastly 
meal. I’m certain I shall dream it all 
over again every time I eat something 
that doesn’t agree with me! It was a 
great relief when at last Grandmother 
turned at the door and looking at my 
feet as though they were curiosities, said : 
‘Joan, you will follow us to the drawing- 
room.’ Her voice was cold enough to 
freeze the sea. 

“Then she went out, her stick rapping 
the floor, Grandfather after her with his 
shoulders bent and a piece of bread on 
the back of his dinner-jacket. The two 
dogs followed, and I made up the tail 
of that queer procession. I hate that 
stiff, cheerless drawing-room anyhow, 
with all its shiny cases of china and a 
collection of all the uncomfortable 
chairs ever designed since Adam. To- 
night it looked like a room in one of 
Dunsany’s plays in which crabbed crea- 
tures of a bygone age come down from 
their frames to think out forms of tor- 
ture for the people who dare to live in 
the house. I wanted to laugh and cry, 
and when I saw myself in the glass, I 
couldn’t believe that I wasn’t a little 
shivering girl with a ribbon in my hair 
and white socks.” 


OME one whistled outside. The girl 
seized the boy’s arm in a sudden 
panic of fright. 
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“Tt’s all right,” he said. “It’s only 
the gardener going to his cottage.” 

Joan laughed, and her grip relaxed. 
“I’m jumpy,” she said. ‘‘My nerves are 
all over the place. Do you wonder?” 

‘No, tell me the rest.” 

Joan’s voice took on a little deeper 
note like that of a child who has come 
to the really creepy bit of his story. 
‘‘Marty,” she went on, “I wish you could 
have heard the way in which Grand- 
mother let herself go! She held me by 
the scruff of my neck and hit me right 
and left with the sort of sarcasm that 
made me crinkle. According to her, 1 
was on the downward path. I had done 
something quite hopeless and unforgiv- 
able. She didn’t know how she could 
bring herself to report the affair—think 
of calling it an affair, Marty!—to my 
poor mother. Mother, who’d never say a 
word to me whatever I did! She might 
have out-of-date views, she said, of how 
young girls should behave, but they were 
the right views, and so long as I was 
under her roof and in her care, she 
would see that I conformed to them. She 
went on making a mountain out of our 
little molehill, till even Grandfather 
broke in with a word; and then she 
snapped at him, got into her second 
wind and went off again. 

“T didn’t listen half the time. I just 
stood and watched her as you’d watch 
one of those weird old women in one of 
Dickens’ books come to life. What I 
remember of it all is that I am deceit- 
ful and fast, ungrateful, irresponsible, 
with no sense of decency, and when at 
last she pronounced sentence, what do 
you think it was? Confinement to the 
house for a week and if after that, I 
ever meet you again, to be packed off to 
a finishing-school in Massachusetts. She 
rapped her stick on the floor by way of 
a full stop, and waved her hand toward 
the door. I never said a word, not a 
single one. What was the use? I gave 
her a little bow and went. Just as I 
was going to rush upstairs and think 
over what I could do, Grandfather came 
out and told me to go to his room to 
read something to him. And there, for 
the first time, he let me see what a fine 
old fellow he really is. He agreed with 
Grandmother that I ought not to have 
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met you on the sly. It was dangerous, 
he said, though perfectly natural. He 
was afraid I found it very trying to live 
among a lot of old grouches with their 
best feet in the grave, but he begged me 
to put up with it because he would miss 
me so. He liked having me about, not 
only to read to him but to look at. I 
reminded him of Grandmother when she 
was young and life was worth living. 

“T cried then. I couldn’t help it— 
more for his sake than mine. He spoke 
with such a funny sort of sadness. ‘Be 
patient, my dear,’ he said. ‘Treat us 
both with a little kindness. You're top- 
dog. You have all your life before you. 
Make allowances for two old people en- 
tering second childhood. You'll be old 
some day, you know.’ And he said this 
with such a twisted sort of smile that I 
felt awfully sorry for him, and he saw it 
and opened out and told me how ap- 
palling it was to become feeble when 
the heart is as young as ever. I had no 
idea he felt like that. 

“When I left him I tried hard to be 
as patient as he asked me to be and wait 
till Mother comes back and make the 
allowances he spoke about and give up 
seeing you and all that. But when I 
got up to my room with the echo of 
Grandmother’s rasping voice in my ears, 
the thought of being shut up in the house 
for a week and treated like a lunatic 
was too much for me. What had I done 
that every other healthy girl doesn’t do 
every day without a question? How 
could I go on living there, watched and 
suspected? How could I put up any 
longer with the tyranny of an old lady 
who made me feel artificial and foolish 
and humiliated—a kind of doll stuffed 
with sawdust ? 

“Marty, I couldn’t do it. I simply 
couldn’t. Something went snap, and I 
just flung a few things into a suit-case, 
dropped it out the window, climbed 
down the creeper and made a dash for 
freedom. Nothing on earth will ever 
take me back to that house again, noth- 
ing, nothing!” 


LL this had been said with a mix- 
ture of humor and emotion that car- 

ried the boy before it. He saw and 
heard everything as she described it. His 
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own relations with his father, which had 
been so free and friendly, made Joan’s 
with those two old people seem fantastic 
and impossible. All his sympathy went 
out to her. To help her to get away ap- 
pealed to him as being as humane as 
releasing a squirrel from a trap. No 
thought of the fact that she was a girl 
who had rushed impulsively into a most 
awkward position struck him. Into his 
healthy mind no sex-question thrust it- 
self. She was his friend, and as such, 
her claim upon him was overwhelming 
and unarguable. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked. “Have you thought of any- 
thing?” 

“Of course I have. In the morning, 
early, before they find out that I’ve 
bolted, you must drive me to New York 
and take me to Alice Palgrave. She'll 
put me up, and I can telegraph to 
Mother for money to buy clothes with. 
Does it occur to you, Marty, that you’re 
the cause of all this? If I hadn’t turned 
and found you that afternoon, I should 
still be eating my soul away and having 
my young life crushed. As it is, you’ve 
forced my hand. So you're going to 
take me to the magic city, and if you 
want to see how a country cousin makes 
up for lost time and sets things hum- 


ming, watch me!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HEY talked and talked, sitting in 

that room which was made the 

very sanctum of romance by 
young blood and moonlight. Eleven 
o’clock slipped by, and twelve and one; 
and while the earth slept, watched by a 
million glistening eyes, and nature 
moved imperceptibly one step nearer to 
maturity, this boy and girl made plans 
for the discovery of a world out of which 
so many similar explorers have crept 
with wounds and bitterness. 

They were wonderful and memorable 
hours, not ever to be lived again. They 
were the hours that all youth enjoys and 
delights in once—when, like gold-dig- 
gers arrived in sight of El] Dorado, they 
halt and peer at the chimera that lies at 
their feet. 
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“I’m going to make my mark,” Mar- 
tin said. “I’m going to make something 
that will last. My father’s name was 
Martin Gray, and I’ll make it mean 
something out there for his sake.” 

“And I,” said Joan, springing to her 
feet and throwing up her chin, ‘will go 
joy-riding in that huge runabout. I’ve 
seen what it is to be old and useless, and 
so I shall make the most of every day 
and hour while I’m young. I can live 
only once, and so I shall make life spin 
whatever way I want it to go. If I can 
get anybody to pay my whack, good. If 
not, I'll pay it myself—whatever it 
costs. My motto’s going to be a good 
time as long as I can get it, and who 
cares for the price?” 

The boy followed her to the window, 
and the moonlight fell upon them both. 
“Ves,” he said, “you'll get a bill, all 
right. How did you know that?” 

“T haven’t lived with all those old 
people so long for nothing,” she an- 
swered. “But you wont catch me grum- 
bling if I get half as much as I’m going 
out for. Listen to my creed, Martin, 
and take notes, if you want to keep up 
with me.” 

“Go ahead,” he said, watching the 
sparkle in her eyes. 

She squared her shoulders and folded 
her arms in a half-defiant way. “TI shall 
open the door of every known Blue 
Room—hurrying out again if there are 
ugly things inside, staying to enjoy them 
if they’re good to look at. I shall taste 
a little of every known bottle, feel every- 
thing there is to feel except the thing 
that hurts, Jaugh with anyone who’s 
laugh is catching, do everything there is 
to do, go into every booth in the big 
Bazaar; and when I’m tired out and 
there’s nothing left, I shall slip out of 
the endless procession with a thousand 
things stored away in my memory. Isn’t 
that the way to live?” 

From the superior height of twenty- 
four, Martin looked down on Joan in- 
dulgently. He didn’t take her frank 
and unblushing individualism seriously. 
She was just a kid, he told himself. 
She was a girl who had been caged up 
and held in. It was natural for her to 
say all those wild things. She would 
alter her point of view as soon as the 
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first surprise of being free had worn off 
—aid then he would speak; then he 
would ask her to throw in her lot with his 
and walk in step with him along the 
street of adventure. 

“T sha’n’t see the sun rise on this 
great day,” she said, letting a yawn have 
full play. “I’m sleepy, Marty. I must 
lie down this very instant, even if the 
floor’s the only place you can offer me. 
Quick! What else is there?” Before 
he could answer, she had caught sight 
of a low, long, enticing divan, and onto 
this, with a gurgle of pleasure, she made 
a dive, placed two cushions for her head, 
put one little hand under her face, snug- 
gled into an attitude of perfect comfort 
and deliberately went to sleep. It was 
masterly. 


ARTIN, not believing that she 

could turn off so suddenly at a com- 
plete tangent, spoke to her once or twice 
but got no other answer than a long, 
contented sigh. He stood for a little 
while trying to make out her outline in 
the dim corner of the room. Then he 
tiptoed out to the hall, possessed himself 
of a warm motor-rug, returned with it 
and laid it gently and tenderly over the 
unconscious girl. 

He didn’t intend to let sleep rob him 
of the first sight of a day that was to 
mean so much to him, and he went over 
to the open window, caught the scent of 
lilac and listened, with all his imagina- 
tion and sense of beauty stirred, to the 
deep breathing of the night Yes, 
he had cut through the bars which had 
kept this girl from taking her place 
among the crowd. He was responsible 
for the fact that she was about to play 
her part in the comedy of life. He was 
glad to be responsible. He had passion- 
ately desired a cause to which to attach 
himself ; and was there, in all the world, 
a better than Joan? 

Spring had come again, and all things 
were young, and the call to mate rang 
in his ears and set his heart beating and 
his thoughts racing ahead. He loved 
her, this girl that he had come upon 
standing out in all her freshness against 
a blue sky. He would serve her as the 
great lovers had served, and please God, 
she would some day return his love. 
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They would build up a home and bring 
up a family and go together up the in- 
evitable hill. 

And as he stood sentinel, in a waking 
dream, waiting for the finger of dawn to 
rub the night away, sleep tapped him 
on the shoulder, and he turned and went 
to the divan and sat down with his back 
to it, touched one of Joan’s placid hands 
with his lips and drifted into further 
dreams with a smile around his mouth. 


CHAPTER IX 


Martin brought his car to a stop and 

looked up at the heavy Gothic deco- 
rations of a pompous house in East 
Fifty-fifth Street. “Is this it?” 

“Yes,” said Joan, getting out of the 
leather-lined coat that he had wrapped 
her in. “It really is a house, isn’t it; 
and luckily, all the gargoyles are on the 
outside.” She held out her hand and 
gave Martin the sort of smile for which 
any genuine man would sell his soul. 
“Marty,” she added, “you’ve been far 
more than a brother tome. You've been 
a cousin. I shall never be able to thank 
you. And I adored the drive with our 
noses turned to the city. I sha’n’t be 
able to be seen on the streets until I’ve 
got some frocks, so please come and see 
me every day. As soon as Alice has got 
over her shock at the sight of me, I’m 
going to compose an historical letter to 
Grandmother.” 

“Let her down lightly,” said Martin, 
climbing out with the suit-case. ‘“You’ve 
won.” 

“Yes, that’s true; but I shouldn’t be 
a woman if I didn’t get in the last 
word.” 

“You’re not a woman,” said Martin. 
“You're a kid, and you’re in New York, 
and you're light-headed ; so look out.” 

Joan laughed at his sudden gravity 
and ran up the wide steps and put her 
finger on the bell. “I’ve written down 
your telephone-number,” she said, “and 
memorized your address. I'll call you 
up at three o’clock this afternoon, and if 
you’ve nothing else to do, you may take 
me for a walk in the Park.” 

“T sha’n’t have anything else to do.” 


T was ten o’clock in the morning when 
on] 


, 
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The door was opened. The footman 
was obviously English, with the art of 
footmanism in his blood. 

“Is Mrs. Gilbert Palgrave at home?” 
asked Joan as if the question were en- 
tirely superfluous. 

“No, miss.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure, miss. Mrs. Palgrave left 
for Boston yesterday on account of hill- 
ness in the family, miss.” 

There was an awkward and appalled 
silence. Little did the man suspect the 
kind of blow that his statement con- 
tained. 

Joan darted an agonized look at Mar- 
tin. 

“But Wr. Palgrave is at ’ome, miss.” 


F  aabed that galvanized the boy into ac- 

tion. He had met Gilbert Palgrave 
out hunting. He had seen the imperti- 
nent, cocksure way in which he ran his 
eyes over women. He clutched the han- 
dle of the case and said: ‘“That’s all 
right, thanks. Miss Ludlow will write 
to Mrs. Palgrave.” ‘Then he turned and 
went down the steps to the car. 

Trying to look unconcerned, Joan fol- 
lowed. 

“Get in, quick,” said Martin. ‘We'll 
talk as we go.” 

“But why? If I don’t stay here, where 
am I to stay?” 

“T don’t know. Please get in.” 

Joan stood firm. The color had come 
back to her face, and a look of some- 
thing like anger had taken the place of 
fright. “I didn’t tell you to march off 
like that. Gilbert’s here.” 

“That’s why we’re going,” said Mar- 
tin. 

“T don’t understand.” 
blazing. 

“T know you don’t. You can’t stay in 
that house. It isn’t done.” 

“T can do it, and I must do it. Do 
you suppose I’m going back with my tail 
between my legs?” 

“If we argue here, we shall collect a 
crowd.” He got into the car and held 
out his hand. 

Joan ignored it but followed him in. 
She was angry, puzzled, disappointed, 
nonplused. Alice had no right to be 
away on such an occasion. Everything 


Her eyes were 
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had looked so easy and smooth-sailing. 
Even Martin had changed into a differ- 
ent man, and was ordering her about. If 
he thought he could drive her back to 
that prison again, he was considerably 
wrong. She would never go back, never. 

The car was running slowly. ‘Have 
you any other friends in town?” asked 
Martin, who seemed to be trying to hide 
an odd kind of excitement. 

“No,” said Joan. “Alice is my only 
friend here. Drive to some place where 
I can call up Gilbert Palgrave and ex- 
plain the whole thing. What does it 
matter about my being alone? If I don’t 
mind, who should? Please do as I say. 
There’s no other place for me to-go to, 
and wild horses sha’n’t drag me back.” 

“You sha’n’t go back,” said Martin. 
He turned the car up Madison Avenue 
and drove without another word to East 
Sixty-seventh Street and stopped in 
front of a small house that was sand- 
wiched between a mansion and a twelve- 
story apartment-house. “This is mine,” 
he said simply. ‘Will you come in?” 

A smile of huge relief came into 
Joan’s eyes. “Why worry?” she said. 
“How foolish of us not to have thought 
of this before!” 

But there was no smile on Martin’s 
face. His eyes were amazingly bright 
and his mouth set firmly. His chin 
looked squarer than ever. Once more he 
carried out the suit-case, put a latchkey 
into the lock and threw back the door. 


| prs went in and stood looking about 
the cheery hall with its old oak, and 
sporting prints, white wood and red car- 


pet. “Oh, but this is perfectly charm- 
ing, Marty,” she cried out. “Why did 
we bother our heads about Alice when 
there is this haven of refuge?” 

Martin marched up to her and stood 
eve to eye. “Because I’m alone,” he 
said, “and you’re a girl. That’s why.” 

Joan made a face. “I see. The con- 
ventions again. Isn’t there any sort of 
woman here?” 

“Yes, the cook.” 

She laughed. There was a comic side 
to this tragedy, after all, it seemed. 
“Well, perhaps she’ll give us some scram- 
bled eggs and coffee. I could eat a 
horse.” 
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Martin opened the door of the sitting- 
room. Like the one in which she had 
slept so soundly the previous night, it 
was stamped with the character and per- 
sonality of the other Martin Gray. 
Books, warm and friendly, lined the 
walls. Mounted on wood, fish of differ- 
ent sizes and breeds hung above the 
cases, and over the fireplace there was a 
full-length oil painting of a man in a 
red coat and riding-breeches. His kind 
eyes greeted Joan. 

For several minutes she stood beneath 
it, smiling back. Then she turned and 
put her hand involuntarily on the boy's 
shoulder. “Oh, Marty!” she said. “I 
am sorry.” 

The boy gave one quick upward 
glance, and cleared his throat. “I told 
you that this house is mine. It isn’t. It’s 
yours. It’s the only way, if you’re tc re- 
main in the city. Is it good enough? 
Do you want to stay as much as all 
that ?” 

The puzzled look came back. For a 
moment Joan was silent, worrying out 
the meaning of Martin’s abrupt and 
rather cryptic words. ‘There seemed to 
be a tremendous amount of fuss because 
she happened to be a girl. 

Martin spoke again before she had 
emerged from the thicket of inward 
questions. She was only eighteen, after 
all. 

“TI mean, you can marry me if you 
like,” he said, ‘and then no one can take 
you back.” He was amazed at his cour- 
age and hideously afraid that she would 
laugh at him. He had never dared to 
say how much he loved her. 

She did laugh, but with a ring of so 
much pleasure and relief that the blood 
flew to his head. “Why, Marty, what a 
brain! What organization! Of course 
I’ll marry you. Why ever didn’t we 
think of that last night?” 

But before he could pull himself to- 
gether a manservant entered with an air 
of extreme surprise. “I didn’t know 
you’d come home, sir,” he said, “until I 
saw the suit-case.” He saw Joan, and 
his eyes rounded. 

“T was just going to ring,” said Mar- 
tin. “We want some breakfast. Will 
you see to it, please?” 

Alone again, Martin held out his hand 
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to Joan, in an odd, boyish way. And 
she took it, boyishly too. ‘Thank you, 
Marty, dear,” she said. “You’ve found 
the magic carpet. My troubles are over ; 
and oh, what a pretty little bomb I shall 
have for Grandmamma! And now let’s 
explore my house. If it’s all like this, I 
shall simply love it!” And away she 
darted into the hall. 


CHAPTER X 


ND now,” said Joan, “being 

duly married,—and you cer- 

tainly do make things move 
when you start, Marty,—to send a tele- 
gram to Grandmother! Lead me to the 
nearest place.” 

Certain that every person in that 
crowded street saw in them a newly 
married couple, Martin tried to hide his 
jov under a mask of extreme callousness 
and universal indifference. With the 
challenging antagonism of an English 
husband,—whose national habit it is in- 
variably to stalk ahead of his women- 
kind while they scramble along at his 
heels—he led the way well in advance 
of his unblushing bride. But his eyes 
were black with emotion. He saw rain- 
bows all over the sky, and rings of bright 
light round the square heads of all the 
buildings which competed in an endeavor 
to touch the clouds; and there was a 
song in his heart. 

They sat down side by side in a West- 
ern Union office, dallied for a moment 
or two with the tied pencils the points 
of which are always blunt, and to the 
incessant longs and shorts of a dozen 
telegraph-instruments they put their 
epoch-making news on the neat blanks. 
Martin did not intend to be left out of it. 
His best pal was off the map, and so he 
chose a second-best friend and wrote tri- 
umphantly: “Have been married to- 
day. Staying in New York for honey- 
moon. How are you?” He was sorry 
that he couldn’t remember the addresses 
of a hundred other men. He felt in the 
mood to pelt the earth with such tele- 
grams as that. 

“Listen,” said Joan, her eyes dancing 
with mischief. “I think this is a pretty 
good effort: ‘Blessings and congratula- 
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tions on her marriage to-day may be sent 
to Mrs. Martin Gray, at 26 East Sixty- 
seventh Street, New York. —Joan/ 
How’s that?” 

It was the first time the boy had 
seen that name, and he blinked and 
smiled and got very red. ‘Terse and 
literary,” he said, dying to put his 
arms round her and kiss her before all 
mankind. ‘They'll have something 
to talk about at dinner to-night. A 
nice whack in the eye for Gleave.” 

He managed to achieve a supremely 
blasé air while the words were being 
counted, but it crumbled instantly when 
the telegraphist shot a quick look at 
Joan and gave Martin a grin of cordial 
congratulation. 


S soon as he saw a taxi, Martin 
hailed it and told the chauffeur to 
drive to the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue. ‘We'll walk 
from there,” he said to Joan, “—if you'd 
like to, that is.” 

“T would like to. I want to peer into 
the shop-windows and look at hats and 
dresses. I’ve got absolutely nothing to 
wear. Marty, tell me, are we well off?” 

Martin laughed. She reminded him 
of a youngster going for a picnic and 
pooling pocket-money. “Yes,” he said, 
“quite.” 

She sat back with her hands crossed in 
her lap. “I’m so glad. It simplifies 
everything to have plenty to spend.” But 
for her exquisite slightness and fresh- 
ness, no one would have imagined that 
she was an only just-fledged bird, flying 
for the first time. Her equability and 
poise were those of a completely sophis- 
ticated woman. Nothing seemed to sur- 
prise her. Whatever happened was all 
part and parcel of the great adventure. 
Yesterday she was an overwatched girl, 
looking yearningly at a city that ap- 
peared to be unattainable. To-day she 
was a married woman who, a moment 
ago, had been standing before a minis- 
ter, binding herself for good or ill to a 
man who was delightfully a boy and of 
whom she knew next to nothing. What 
did it matter—what did anything mat- 
ter—so long as she achieved her long- 
dreamed-of ambition to live and see 
life? 
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“Then I can go ahead,” she added, 
“and dress as becomes the wife of a man 
of one of our best families. I’ve never 
been able to dress before. Trust me to 
make an excellent beginning.” ‘There 
was a twinkle of humor in her eyes as 
she said these things, and excitement too. 
“Tell me this, Marty: is it as easy to 
get unmarried as it is to get married?” 

“You're not thinking about that al- 
ready, surely !”” 

“Oh, no. But information is always 
useful, isn’t it?” 

Just for a moment the boy’s heart 
went down into his boots. She didn’t 
love him yet; he knew that. He in- 
tended to earn her love as an honest-man 
earns his living. What hurt was the note 
of flippancy in her voice in talking of an 
event that was to him so momentous and 
wonderful. It seemed to mean no more 
to her to have entered into a lifelong tie 
than the buying of a mere hat—not so 
much, not nearly so much, as to have 
found a way of not going back to those 
two old people in the country. She was 
young, awfully young, he told himself 
again. Presently her feet would touch 
the earth, and she would understand. 


A§ they walked up Fifth Avenue and 
with little gurgles of enthusiasm 
Joan halted at every other shop to look 
at hats that appealed to Martin as ab- 
surdly, willfully freakish, and evening 
dresses which seemed deliberately to 
have been handed over to a cat to be 
torn to ribbons, it came back to him that 
one just such soft spring evening, the 
vear before, he had walked home from 
the Grand Central Station and been 
seized suddenly with an almost painful 
longing to be asked by some precious 
person who belonged wholly to him to 
share her delight in all the things which 
then stood for nothing in his life. Then 
and there he fulfilled an ambition long 
cherished and hidden away ; he touched 
Joan on the arm and opened the elabo- 
rate door of a famous jeweler. He was 
known to the shop from the fact that he 
and his father had always dealt there for 
wedding and Christmas presents. He 
was welcomed by a man in the clothes 
of a concert singer and with the bedside 
manner of a family doctor. 
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He was desperately self-conscious, and 
his collar felt two sizes too small, but he 
managed to get into his voice a tone that 
was sufficiently matter-of-fact to blunt 
the edge of the man’s rather roguish 
smile. “Let me see your latest gold-mesh 
bags,” he said as ordinary, everyday peo- 
ple ask to see collar studs. 

“Marty!” whispered Joan. 
are you going to do?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Martin. 
“You can’t get along without a bag, you 
see.” 

Half a dozen yellow, insinuating 
things were laid out on the shining glass, 
and with a wonderful smile that was 
worth all the gold the earth contained 
to Martin, Joan made a choice—but not 
hastily, and not before she had inspected 
every other gold bag in the shop. Even 
at eighteen she was woman enough to 
want to be quite certain that she pos- 
sessed herself of the very best thing of 
its kind and would never have, in future, 
to feel jealous of one that might lie al- 
luringly in the window. 

“This one,” she said finally. 
quite sure.” 

Martin didn’t ask the price. It was 
for his bride. He picked it up and hung 
it over her wrist, said “The old address,” 
nodded to the man—who was just about 
to call attention to a tray of diamond 
brooches—and led the way out, feeling 
at least six feet two. 

And as Joan regained the street, she 
passed another milestone in her life. To 
be the proprietor of just precisely such a 
gold bag had been one of her steady 
dreams. 

“Marty,” she said, “what a darling 
you are!” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. 


“What 


“Tm 


CHAPTER XI 


forget. 

His suggestion that they should 
dine at Delmonico’s and go to the Em- 
pire to see Ethel Barrymore, accepted 
with avidity, had stirred Joan to imme- 


ft was an evening Martin would never 


diate action. She had hailed a taxi, 
said, “You'll see me in an hour, Marty,” 
and disappeared with a quick injunction 
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to have whatever she bought sent home 
C. O. D. 

It was actually two hours before he 
saw her again. He thanked his stars 
that he had enough money in the bank 
to meet the checks that he was required 
to make out in quick succession. Joan 
had not wasted time, and as she got into 
the car to drive away from that sand- 
wich-house of excited servants, two other 
milestones had been left behind. She 
was in a real evening frock, and all the 
other things she had bought were silk. 

They drove straight home from the 
theater. Joan was tired. The day had 
been long and filled with amazements. 
She was out in the world at last. Real- 
ization had exceeded expectation for the 
first time in history. 

The sand-man had been busy with 
Martin’s eyes too, but he led the way 
into the dining-room with shoulders 
square and chin high and spring in his 
blood. This was home indeed. 

“What a tempting little supper!” said 
Joan. “And just look at all these 
flowers.” 

They were everywhere, lilacs and nar- 
cissi, daffodils, violets and hothouse 
roses. Hours ago he had sent out the 
almost unbelieving footman for them. 
Joan and flowers—they were synony- 
mous. 

She put her pretty face into a great 
bowl of violets. ‘You remembered all 
my little friends, Marty,” she said. 

They sat opposite each other ct the 
long table. Martin’s father looked down 
at Martin’s wife, and his mother at the 
boy whom she had been taken from when 
his eager eyes came up to the level of her 
pillow. And there was much tenderness 
on both their faces. 

Martin caught the manservant’s eves. 
“Don’t wait,” he said. ‘We'll look after 
ourselves.” 


po SESSNTEY Joan gave a little 


laugh. ‘Please have something 
yourself. You're better than a footman. 
You’re a butler.” 
His smile as he took his place would 
have lighted up a tunnel. 
“T like Delmonico’s,” 
“We'll often dine there. 
was perfectly splendid. 


said Joan. 
And the play 
What a lot of 
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others there are to see! I don’t think 
we'll let the grass grow under our feet, 
Marty. And presently we'll have some 
very proper little dinner-parties in this 
room, wont we? Interesting, vital peo- 
ple, who must all be good-looking and 
young. It will be a long time before I 
shall want to see anyone old again. 
Think what Alice Palgrave will say 
when she comes back! She’ll underline 
every word if she can find any words. 
She wasn’t married till she was twenty.”’ 

And presently, having pecked at an 
admirable fruit salad, just sipped a glass 
of wine and made close-fitting plans that 
covered at least a month, Joan rose. “‘I 
shall go up now, Marty,” she said. ‘It’s 
twelve o'clock.” 

He watched her go upstairs with his 
heart in his throat. Surely this was alla 
dream, and in a moment he would find 
himself rudely and coldly awake, stand- 
ing in the middle of a crowded, lonely 
world? But she stopped on the landing, 
turned, smiled at him and waved her 
hand. He drew in a deep breath, went 
back into the dining-room, put his lips 
to the violets that had been touched by 
her face, and switched off the lights. 
The scent of spring was in the air. 

“Come in,” she said, when presently, 
after a long pause, he knocked at her 
door. 


HE was sitting at a gleaming dress 

ing-table in something white and 
clinging, doing her hair that was so soft 
and brown and electrical. 

He dared not trust himself to speak. 
He sat down on the edge of a sofa at the 
foot of the bed and watched her. 

She went on brushing but with her un- 
occupied hand gathered her gown about 
her. “What is it, Marty?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Nothing,” he said, finding something 
that sounded curiously unlike his voice. 

She could see his young, eager face 
and broad shoulders in the looking-glass. 
His hands were clasped tightly round 
one knee. 

“T’ve been listening to the sound of 
traffic,” she said. ‘“That’s the sort of 
music that appeals to me. It seems a 
year since I did my hair in that great, 
prim room and heard the owls cry and 
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watched myself grow old. Just think! 
It’s really only a few hours ago that I 
dropped my suit-case out of a window 
and climbed down the creeper. We said 
we'd make things move, didn’t we?” 

“T shall write to your grandfather in 
the morning,” said Martin, with almost 
comical gravity and an _ unconscious 
touch of patronage. How childlike the 
old are to the very young! 

“That will be nice of you,” answered 
Joan. ‘We'll be very kind to him, wont 
we? There'll be no one to read the pa- 


pers to him now.” 
“He was a great chap once,” said 
g ’ 


liked 


Martin. father him 
awfully.” ; . 

She swung her hair free and turned 
her chair a little. “You must tell me 
what he said about him, in the morning. 
Heigh-ho, I’m so sleepy.” 

Martin got up and went to see if the 
windows were all open. “They'll call us 
at eight,” he said, “unless you’d like it 
to be later.” 

Joan went to the door and opened it 
and held out her hand. “Eight’s good,” 


“ec 


she said. 300d night, Marty.” 


“My 


HE boy looked at the little open hand 

with its long fingers, and at his wife, 

who seemed so cool and sweet and 
friendly. What did she mean? 

He asked her, with an odd catch in his 
voice. 

And she gave him the smile of a tired 
child. “Just that, old boy. Good 
night.” 

“But—but we’re married,” he said 
with a little stammer. 

“Do vou think I can forget that, in 
this room, with that sound in the street ?” 

“Well, then, why say good night to 
me like this?” 

“How else, Marty dear?” 

An icy chill ran over Martin and 
struck at his heart. Was it really true 
that she could stand there and hold out 
her hand and with the beginning of im- 
patience expect him to leave a room the 
right to which had been made over to 
him by law and agreement? 

He asked her that, as well as he could, 
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in steadier, kinder words than he need 
have used. 

And she dropped her hand and sighed 
a little. “Don’t spoil everything by 
arguing with me, Marty. I really am 
only a kid, you know. Be good and run 
along now. Look—it’s almost one.” 

‘The blood rushed to his head, and he 
held out his hands to her. “But I love 
you. I love you, Joany. You can’t— 
you can’t tell me to go.” It was a boy’s 
cry, a boy profoundly, terribly hurt and 
puzzled. 

“Well, if we’ve got to go into all this 
now I may as well sit down,” she said, 
and did. “That air’s rather chilly, too.” 
She folded her arms over her breast. 

It was enough. All the chivalry in 
Martin came up and choked his anger 
and bitterness and untranslatable disap- 
pointment. He went out and shut the 
door and stumbled downstairs into the 
dark sitting-room and stood there for a 
long time all among chaos and ruin. He 
loved her to adoration, and the spring 
was in his blood ; and if she was young, 
she was not so young as all that; and 
where was her side of the bargain? And 
at last, through the riot and jumble of 
his thoughts, her creed of life came back 
to him, word for word: she took all she 
could get and gave nothing in return; 
and “Who cares?” was her motto. 

And after that he stood like a man 
balanced on the edge of a precipice. In 
cold blood he could go back and like a 
brute demand his price. And if he went 
forward and let her off because he loved 
her so and was a gentleman, down he 
must go, like a stone. 

He was very white, and his lips were 
set when he went up to his room. With 
curious deliberation he got back into his 
clothes and saw that he had money, re- 
turned to the hall, put on his coat and 
hat, shut the door behind him and 
walked out under the stars. 

“All right, then, who cares?” he said, 
facing toward the “Great White Way.” 
“Who the devil cares?” 

And up in his room, with her hand 
under her cheek like a child, Joan had 
left the world with sleep. 


How much Martin cared, and many other interesting things 
will be disclosed in the next fascinating installment of 
“Who Cares”—in the May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 











Willie on Osteopathy 
(After Riley's ‘‘The Raggedy Man.’’) 


By GEORGE 8B.STAPFF 


O H, the Rubbedy Man! He works on Pa; 

An’ he’s the finest man ever you saw! 

Pa goes to his place every day, 

To get his aches all rubbed away ; 

An’ he makes Pa’s joints to creak an’ groan, 

While he does strange things to his backbone. 

W’y, he uses the biggest words, my lan’! 

I can’t pronounce ’em, er understan’— 
Aint he a awful fine Rubbedy Man! 


Rubbedy, Rubbedy, Rubbedy Man! 





"Y, the Rubbedy Man—he’s ist so smart, 
He knows diseases all by heart ; 

Fer he tells Pa about the germs 

That gits on folks, an’ twists an’ squirms, 

An’ gives ‘em fevers, an’ gives ‘em chills, 

That makes *em pay out doctor-bills. 

But he says pills wont rid a man 

Of the gang of germs like his rubbin’ can— 
Aint he a funny old Rubbedy Man? 
Rubbedy, Rubbedy, Rubbedy Man! 





N’ the Rubbedy Man, he took Pa in, 
When Pa was mopey an’ sick an’ thin, 
An’ he worked on him till he got him up 
Where he took on weight like a well-fed pup. 
An’ the other day Pa told some men 
That he felt just like a boy again. 
Ma sure is glad, an’ sister Ann; 
They both give thanks to the Rubbedy Man— 
Aint he a awful good Rubbedy Man? 
Rubbedy, Rubbedy, Rubbedy Man! 


HE Rubbedy Man—one day, when he 
Was a-workin’ on Pa, he turned to me, 
An’ says: “When you get big an’ grown, 
Are you goin’ to have a store, an’ own 
A fine automobile, an’ houses too, 
Er just what are you goin’ to do?” 
An’ I says: “I used to like Deadwood Dan, 
But now I’m goin’ to be a big Rubbedy Man! 
Rubbedy. Rubbedy, Rubbedy Man!” 
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. |E arrived in India full of ex- 
| pectation, excitement and the 
| keen joy of simply being alive. 

This was as it should be, for he was 
young, had magnificent health, had the 
world lying like a toy at his feet, and— 
the crowning glory—his commission in 
the regiment in which his father and his 
father again had served, and their 
fathers before them, far back into the 
dim days of the first India Company. 

“This is going some,’ young Robin 
said to himself, and was able even to 
infuse interest and pleasure into his 
voice as the bullocks rocked and banged 
him along the road that was no road, 
and he was pitched blithely against the 
hard sides of the tonga every other min- 
ute or so. 

The rank enthusiasm for his new life 
may be gathered. from that single 
sentence. 

Nothing daunted his eager zest and 
burning excitement to “get there,” up 
to the station where his regiment, or 
rather the regiment, was quartered. He 
knew a very little Hindustani, and he 
practiced it with painful assiduity upon 
the lackadaisical runners. He liked hear- 
ing himself called “Sahib.” 

He also hoped, almost prayerfully, 
that these long, lank, sinewy natives did 
not guess his real age ; he rather thought 
they would not, and fingered his tough 
little mustache with one square, tanned 
finger. It was there, all right, as stubbly 
and satisfactory as ever. 

The runners called him the “Baba 
Sahib” among themselves, and gravely 
commented upon his looks. The com- 
ment was kindly, albeit young Robin 


and ‘‘Derelicts and Lovers.’ 
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was no true specimen of Grecian beauty, 
or of any other sort. 

He was big, and he looked very 
strong, which he was, and he had the 
smile of a kid and the jaw of a man—a 
decent combination of qualities. Also 
he had nice light, straight eyes, and he 
disdained the objectionable habit of 
streaking his hair back until it looked 
like a seal’s coat when that beast heaves 
itself upon a rock out of the water. 
Young Robin’s hair was of short fiber 
in appearance, and what glimmer of 
shine it possessed came from the vigorous 
brushing it received and the application 
of honest cold water. 

He jerked his head this way and that 
as the tonga jolted along. He had 
wished to walk, but the runners had dis- 
suaded him, and indeed, the heat was 
very intense. 

But young Robin liked it ; he had felt 
it before. He had been born in India, 
and he liked to think that some little 
bit of him belonged to her, British as 
he was through and through. 

And he liked to think, too, that he 
remembered things, such as the smell of 
the spice-trees, as he called them, big, 
heavy-looking shrubs which gave out a 
resinous, pleasant perfume. Of course, 
he did not remember it really, but he 
liked to think so, and to believe, too, 
that the reason he did not feel fright- 
fully hot was that he was, or had 
been at the mature age of two (when 
he had left India for good), acclimated 
to the heat. 

He mentioned the fact to Rabud 
Thaz, the driver of the bullocks, and 
Rabud Thaz, when at length he under- 
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stood what the Baba Sahib was trying to 
say to him, replied: 

“Tt is as the Sahib says.” 

“These fellows are men of sense,” 
Robin told himself, well pleased. 

Presently Rabud Thaz turned back 
and said courteously, pointing with one 
lean, dark hand toward the west: 

“Lo, Sahib, yonder lies Amuteer!” 

Robin was out of the fonga like a 
shot, his keen eyes raking the glittering 
landscape. 

“At sundown the Sahib will be there,” 
Rabud Thaz added. “That is very 
certain, so now rest may be taken for 
the hot hour.” 


iT was sunset, even as Rabud Thaz had 
said, when the bullocks drew out at 
last upon a real road; the fairly smooth 
surface seemed to inspire them to new 
life; they moved swiftly, and their big 
bells rang out above the cries of the 
runners, who now seemed galvanized 
into fresh movement and fluent speech. 

Robin walked, his heart beating, his 
head beating a little too. 

He passed the club and saw the tea- 
drinkers and tennis-players, and wanted 
to smile, and then remembered he knew 
no one. He was so utterly glad to be 
where he was that he found it difficult 
to realize it was all new and himself, 
as yet, unknown. 

But not for long! His colonel wel- 
comed him like a son; the other men 
of the regiment were “toppers” all; 
his mess-kit was of a fit such as only the 
newest subaltern may hope to obtain or 
appreciate, and life was very good in- 
deed. 

The older men liked him, and the 
ones of Robin’s own age and set appre- 
ciated him for his muscle and his obvi- 
ous fitness and his general “rightness.” 

“Young Carter’s all right,” they said, 
wagging their heads. “One of the Car- 
ters, y’ know ; the lot that helped to make 
India and all that rot. You should hear 
the old man spout about ’em! This 
chap’s just like the big picture of some 
doggy ancestor of his that hangs in the 
club—same jaw and eyes, and every- 
thing. Rum thing, heredity and all 
that.” 

In a week Robin was at home utterly 
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and entirely; in a month he was one 
of the most popular people at Amuteer, 
and as utterly unspoiled as ever. Other 
men did not even envy him; he was as 
popular as that. 

He had not much money, and though 
he was a “Carter” in India, at home he 
was the only son of a gentle little lady 
who knew the value of India and loved 
goodness and her son, and had no special 
position and a rather small income. So 
he did not suffer from swelled head. 
He worked as one would have expected 
him to work, and played just as hard; 
he did everything up at the top level 
simply because he was so alive and so 
normal and so happy. 

In a modest way fame came to him 
through his boxing, which was really 
good. 

“The dear!” nice women said of him 
tenderly, and they sighed when he got 
smacked about a bit in a bout with 
Hurstways, the hope and glory of the 
“Tenth,” a sportsman through and 
through, despite all his money and his 
title and his astounding good looks. 

Young Robin put him out in the 
eighth round and returned carried shoul- 
der high by his comrades, temporarily 
minus an eye and with various additions 
to his person in the shape of a swelling 
on the jaw, a lump on one ear and 
bruises too numerous to count. 

But he was happy; his loss of beauty 
troubled him not at all—and he and 
Hurstways became pals forever. 


Tae was nearly a year of this life 

of work and play and magnificent 
health of mind and body and soul; then 
young Robin met Lilla Dane, and that 
was the beginning of the end for him 
of the shining glory of the days, and 
the bitter end for her. 

Lilla had been in India quite a little 
time then, and had been staying up at 
Simla and other fashionable places 
before she descended upon humble little 
Amuteer. The Wintertons were her 
hosts. 

Lilla had a courtesy prefix before her 
name, and Mrs. Winterton knew that. 
Not that it would have been difficult to 
love Lilla without it! Heaven knows 
she was easy enough to love; she had 
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“This is going some,” young Robin said to himself as t 


left a of blazed trail of affection 
from Marseilles to Bombay, and up 
from there to Simla and_ hack to 
Amuteer. 

She was the sort that men love a little 
and like to be seen with. But Robin 
did not do things that way: he could 
not love a little; therefore he loved al 
together. 

At first Lilla laughed at him; he was 
so tongue-tied and embarrassed and ob- 
vious in his affection, and she was so 
used to subtlety and the value of a 
glance and a chance touch. 

She was by way of being an opera- 
singer, it seemed ; at least, she had been 
on the operatic stage, and her voice 
made one believe that: it had sheer 
loveliness and that one other thing which 
is so disastrous so often to the singer and 
the listener—vivid temperament. Young 
Robin first saw her when she was sing- 
ing, and ever after that he saw her and 
heard her in his heart. 


sort 
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he bullocks rocked and banged him along the road. 


There is a rotten queerness about life 
sometimes, a sort of furtive grotesque- 
ness which is inexplicable. Life, for 
instance, had ordained that Lilla should 
belong to people who lived on their 
position, and life had added to this 
disadvantage by dowering her with love- 
liness and the power to feel rather in- 
tensely; it left her to control these 
qualities, and live honestly and straightly 
on precisely nothing at all. 

“T. G.!” Lady Dane said, which was 
her irreverent way of expressing the 
words “Thank God!”  “T. -G. .that 
vou’ve got looks, my dear! You can 
trade a bit on them: they’re a useful 
asset always.” 

So Lilla was practically turned out to 
“trade.” She traded her voice first ; but 
though it was lovely. it was not strong 
enough to stand the strain of operatic 
work. 

A woman who was rather fond of her 
and loved music asked her to travel with 





her; she paid Lilla’s fares and hotel- 
bills, and Lilla sang to her and lived on 
her own bridge-earnings. When she lost, 
she did not pay. 

In India, Miss Rathay married, and 
Lilla went off on her own, visiting and 
playing bridge and singing. She drifted 
down to Amuteer because the Wintertons 
were wealthy and she liked comfort, and 
the fare was not excessive between 
Simla and Amuteer. 

Mrs. Winterton began to entertain for 
her at once, and Lilla sat and suffered 
these gayeties; it was a little way she 
seemed to have, a very pretty, aloof sort 
of indifference which was oddly attract- 
ive and not as discourteous as_ it 
sounds. 

Robin had not been a special visitor 
at the Wintertons’; he had gone cas- 
ually, once or twice, to make up a fourth 
or have a game of billiards. He posi- 
tively haunted the place after he had 
heard Lilla sing. 

People looked on and smiled kindly, 
save some mothers who did not smile 
at all, but had tears in their eves 
instead. 

Robin wrote home and said: 


A Miss Dane—Lilla Dane—is staying 
up here. She is small and has dark 
eyes, and hair that is neither copper nor 
brown nor black, but a bit like all of 
them, and she has the most divine 
voice. She sings a song called, “So 
Fair a Flower,” a lot; I dare say you 
know the words. It might have been 
written for her. 

It is fearfully hot just now. I expect 
you’ve heard about the Nilghai; it 
wasn’t much, and mever worry, my 
darling. I’m as right as rain, as fit 
as possible, and as safe as old Tick 
sleeping in his kennel at home. Best 
love. I’ve sent you some things home. 
This chit is awfully long. 

Your son, 

Rosin. 

P. S—Are the Danes awfully well 
off, do you know? I believe Miss Dane 
is awfully done in by this beastly heat. 


His mother sighed and smiled, and 
then tucked his letter away into her 
frock, and then gazed out over the gar- 
den just waking beneath the February 
sunshine. She saw Robin at that mo- 
ment, at the age of five, in short knicker- 
bockers and a jersey; girls had not 
entered his world then. 
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“A ND five makes eighteen,” Mrs. 

Barnett said briskly. ‘That dou- 
ble of yours on no trumps was rather a 
frost, Miss Dane, wasn’t it?” 

“Wasn’t it?” Lilla agreed listlessly. 
She was searching in her gold chain-bag 
for a note; her slender fingers shook a 
very little as she searched. 

Cassy Wheeler leaned forward. 

“T’ll settle up,” he said in his easy, 
soft voice. ‘‘You can pay me up after- 
wards. There ygu are, Mrs. Barnett— 
catch!” 

Mrs. Barnett ‘“‘caught,”’ and said, as 
she rose: 

“A very nice little evening, and a 
very nice little sum!” 

Robin was standing by the window ; 
he strode across the room. 

“You look awfully tired,” he said to 
Lilla. ‘Wont you—” 

“IT was just going to take Miss Dane 
into the garden,” Cassy Wheeler said ; 
his dark head glistened as he bent it 
in getting up from his chair. 

“Really? Prior claim is mine,”’ Robin 
said pleasantly. He loathed Cassy 
Wheeler as he loathed no other thing 
or man; he would have liked to seize 
the other’s neck and haul him out into 
the darkness. There was in his dislike 
all the stiffest rancor of the English- 
man for the half-caste as well as the 
personal dislike of a clean man for one 
who does not play fair. 

“T will waive my rights,’ Cassy said. 

“Rights!” Robin snorted as he held 
the curtain aside for Lilla to pass out. 
He looked back for a second and saw 
Cassy’s immaculate form. Cassy smiled 
at him insolently, and yet all the while 
his eyes were brooding, malevolent. 

Robin forgot his very existence the 
instant he walked beside Lilla across the 
dry, weary grass to the chairs beneath 
the deep shadows of the trees. Lilla 
sank into one, and let her hands hang 
down on either side of her; her face. 
her throat, her drooping hand, were like 
tired white flowers in the dim light. 

For a second Robin stood looking at 
her; then he dropped on his knees 
beside her and took her in his arms and 
held her so, without kissing her, her 
cheek against his own, her whole form 
gathered to him. 





Young Robin first saw her when she mene singing, and ever after that he saw her and heard her in his heart. 
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Lilla gave a little sigh like a tired 
child, and then she stirred, and her 
slight movement loosed the words of 
love. 

“No, no,” Robin said inco- 
herently, “don’t, don’t move. 

You know all I want to say 

—all that I can’t say. You 2 
know how it is with me. 
I’m yours, all of me, 
yours to serve you, and 
look after vou, and 
shield you. I—oh, 
Lilla—” 

She turned slowly, 
drew a little away 
from him, and he could 
see her eyes; they 
seemed to smile at 
him. 

“Oh, Robin,” she 
said in a faint whis- 
per, and she slid a 
white arm round his 
neck and drew his face 
down. All the glory and 
triumph and resurgent sweet- 
ness of love were his at that 
moment; he gave her in 
that first long kiss all his 
dreams and hopes and 
needs and prayers. They 
clung together in the 
shadows like children 
who are afraid, but it 
was not fear which 
bound them; it was the 
winged ecstasy of love 
and first transcendent 
passion. 

Words came out stum- 
blingly ; there was no need 
for them. It was when they 
rose to go back, and Lilla 
swayed for a second in the 
moonlight against the guard- 
ing leaves which shielded 
the flowers, so like tired stars 





and all the tender raillery had left her 
voice ; it was real, broken, softly hoarse 
with the emotion of the moment: “I 
love you, Robin.” 
At daybreak he was gone, riding off 
with his men at a breakneck gal 
lop in answer to a call from the 
little force which had been sent 
against the bandits, and which had 
been trapped by a landslide and 
was in danger of being sur- 
rounded. . 

As Robin rode, his horse’s 
hoofs beat out three words, and 
to him they raised their note to 

heaven itself: “I love you.” 

He had no doubts, not a 

single fear; he was riding on 

into life itself, and the ride was 
a crash of glory. 

But it was more nearly into 

death he rode when he swung 
- round the base of the 
hill twenty - four 

hours later. 

A bullet zipped 
past his ear, and his 
horse shied and then 
broke away at a terri- 
fied gallop. 

Robin was con- 

scious of the tre- 
mendous pace, of a 
stunning pain in his 
arm, of the shouts 
and yells of his men, 
and other shouts 
that were fiercer and 
more raucous. He 
thought he saw Tub- 
by’s face, good little 
Tubby, who had 
played him up at 
tennis scores of 

times. 
He called to him, and 
then rode at him, regardless 
of the crouching forms that 


after the long hours, that Then young Robin met leaped up at him, of the 


Robin caught her to him 


Lilla Dane, and that was 
the beginning of the end 


hands and bloody knives, 


again. for him of the shining 4nd the redhot smoking 
“Flower of my heart!’ he glory of the days. rifles he saw hurled aloft. 


said passionately; and 
again after a moment: ‘‘Flower of my 
heart !” 

“T love you,” she whispered suddenly, 


He cut and slashed, and 
with his left hand limp and his breeches 
slit from thigh and knee and soaked in 
blood, he reached Tubby at last. 
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Tubby knew him and said: 

“So, old feller!’ and fell, a limp 
bundle into his arms. 

Robin tried to lift him, could not, so 
stood over him. 

Tubby kept on whispering and try- 
ing to laugh, and Robin did laugh, and 
it was a very ugly sound indeed, for 
he was laughing at death, and death 
meant to get him. He won, though, and 
stuck it out even to heading the pursuit. 
sannerman had at last got his machine 
gun working. 

Fifty whole men out of two hundred 
mustered to the roll-call after the fight 
was over. Robin took it, swaying on 
his feet and defiant with pain. 

When it was over, and the doctor had 
him, he still managed to hear the words, 
fainter now because of the agony he was 
enduring: “I love you.” 

‘Heal me up quick,” he said between 
dry lips. “They're only flesh-wounds, 
anyway. I’ve got to get better quick, 
you see.” 

Nevertheless it was a 
day before Lieutenant 
plunged back to Amuteer. 

He had reached it once with a beat- 
ing heart; he reached it this second time 
with such a thudding in his side that 
even the calling of his friends did not 
seem to drown it. 

He drew Hurstways aside. 

“Where’s Lilla?” he asked instantly. 

Hurstways reddened a very little. 

“Oh, Miss Dane’s at the Wintertons’, 
wknow. It’s the big affair to-night. 
You’re just in time.” 

“A flair ?” 

“His Excellency’s up, old 


and a 
Carter 


month 
Robin 


top, and 
there’s a sing-song on, which will beat 


Hall and Covent Garden hol 
Italian opera, my lad. no less; 
and Miss Dane as the lady.” 

“Who's the man’s 
Robin asked. 

“Cassy Wheeler.” 

Hurstways seized Robin’s arm. 

“You keen on—on Miss Dane?” 

Robin’s face grew very white sud 
denly ; he opened his lips to speak, and 
then closed them again. 

“Tip,” he said huskily, jerkily, “I— 
she loves me, and I am the happiest man 
in the world.’ 
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Hurstways went on looking out into 
the deserted club-grounds. 

“You're the first man I’ve told,” 
Robin said shyly, waiting for his friend's 
words. 

Hurstways turned round. 

“T heard Miss Dane was—” 
tated. 

“Was what?” Robin said sharply. 

‘Two men passed below the long open 
window. 

“Cassy’ll play the hero to Lilla Dane’s 
heroine, all right,’’ one said, the words 
coming in very distinctly. ‘Rdle he’s 
had practice in, I hear.” 

Robin made a leap at the window. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ Hurstways said, 
struggling with him _ breathlessly. 
“They’re two, and you’re only just out 
of hospital. Don’t be a fool, Robin.” 

“You heard what they said,” Robin 
stammered. ‘I—” 

“Tt was true, what they said,” Hurst- 
ways broke in desperately. ‘‘You’d have 
had to hear it. It is the talk of the 
station. Look here, Robin—” 

“You to say it—you!” Robin gasped 

He hit out; anger gave him wild 
strength. 

Hurstways sprang aside; even then 
he was still pleading. 

“You’re my pai; we've been in things 
together,” he said stumblingly. “I'd 
known Lilla at home—heard of her, any 
way. Never a chance—don’t you un 
derstand? It’s for your sake—”’ 

“Curse you,’ Robin said chokingly. 
He hit out again furiously, and in self 
defense Hurstways flung out an arm 
Robin lost his balance, reeled, and as 
Hurstways jerked up his hand, his sig- 
net-ring cut a jagged wound in Robin’s 
cheek. 

He put up his still bandaged fingers 
to it helplessly, stared once at Hurst 
ways; then with the blood dripping onto 
his coat, walked unsteadily from the 
room. , 

Hurstways ran after him. 

“You can’t go alone. Let me—” 

“T’ll never touch your hand again, or 
speak to you as long as I live,” Robin 
said distinctly. 

He passed out into the darkness, and 
Hurstways heard his steps move un- 
evenly away. 


He hesi- 
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“T ILLA,” Robin called. 

He was leaning against the ve- 
randa of the Wintertons’ house, and he 
could see into the drawing-room. 

“Lilla,” he called again. 

She came to the open window. 

“Who called?” she asked. 

He gave a little laugh of joy at the 
sound of her voice. 

“You!” she said. 

“T,.” he answered, and moved swiftly 
forward ; the strip of plaster on his face 
did not show in the dusk. 

“Lilla,” he said again, but very softly 
this time; and then: ‘“‘My own, my 
love!” 

He put eager arms around her and 
drew her close. 

“Flower of my heart, when will vou 
marry me?” 

“Oh, my darling!” she said softly. 

“When?” he insisted. “I’ve got my 
pay,” he stumbled on, “and I’ll get pro- 
motion pretty quickly after this scrap, I 
think, and I’d give up polo and cut all 
my expenses all I could; I know I’ve 
little enough to offer you.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,’ she whispered. 

A voice called. 

“T must go,” Lilla said feverishly. “I 
have to rest before to-night; it’s my 
début, you see, here—with the big peo- 
ple, I mean.” 

She had left him before he could pro- 
test. 

Her voice came back to him. 

“Come to me at the club, to the green- 
room—I’ve a room off it for myself— 
after the opera is over.” 

He went back to dress, and when he 
was dressed, found it was time to start 
for the club. 

It was thronged ; the viceregal party 
were at one end on a raised dais. © His 
colonel called him; he was to be pre- 
sented, informally. 

He heard the kindly words of praise, 
and he answered mechanically, but all 
the time his eyes, his ears, were search- 
ing for Lilla. 

He got free as soon as he decently 
could, and went in search of the green- 
room ; a strip of paper nailed on a side- 
door had Lilla’s name printed on it. 

He called her softly and then went 
in, leaving the door ajar. 
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As he entered, some one went out be- 
hind a curtain, through a hidden exit. 

‘‘Was that Wheeler?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Lilla said nervously. 
sings with me.” 

She turned to him and then started 
back. 

“Your face,” she said. ‘What is it— 
what have you done, darling?” 

He went and stood in front of her, 
his young, fiercely miserable eyes fixed 
on her face. 

“T tried to knock a man down for— 
for saying you and’”’—he jerked his head 
toward the exit where Wheeler had van- 
ished—“that man were friends. His 
ring cut my face; that’s all.” 

He did not touch her; nor did she 
move. 

“That’s all,” he repeated, and then, 
so suddenly that she nearly fell, he 
caught her wrist. 

“Ts it all?” he demanded mercilessly. 
“Ts it?” . 

She quivered in his grasp. 

“Robin!” she whispered. 

His eyes fell before hers; the bitter 
hardness died out of his face; he saw 
only her slender form, her wonderful 
hair that was like a somber flame, her 
eyes in which his soul seemed to drown. 

He fell on his knees and hid his face 
against her breast. 

“Forgive me,” he muttered. “I love 
you, I love you. I was mad, I think. 
Forgive me.” 

She bent above his head and lifted his 
face and kissed him almost as a mother 
kisses a little child. 

He sprang to his feet and caught her 
victoriously to him. 

“Now, say when.” 

It was his great proof of his utter 
faith in her, his need of forgiveness. 

“Supposing,” she said, “it had been 
true? What would you have done?” 

The exultation fell from him; his 
face grew very still. 

“T would have killed him,” he said 
very quietly. 

They looked at one another. 

“And your career, your name?” she 
questioned hesitatingly. 

“Would they have been worth—any- 
thing, if you had been worth so little?” 
he asked tensely. 


“He 





They clung together in the shadows like children who are afraid. ‘Flower of my heart!” he said passionately. And 
again: “Flower of my heart!” 
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She reieased herself as a maid entered 
to tell her the bell had rung. 

“T want some flowers for my last act,” 
she said to Robin, leaning an instant 
against him. ‘Will you send me some 
of those flowers we—we noticed to- 
gether, that first night?” 

“Kiss me,” he urged. 

She took his head between her hands 
and kissed him. 


“AN AISS DANE’S voice is really beau- 
tiful,” the big people agreed 
graciously. 

Robin listened greedily; he had 
adored Lilla’s singing, but half its glory 
had been spoiled for him by Wheeler’s 
presence, Wheeler’s mingling notes. 

“The beast can sing,” Robin owned 
grudgingly. 

His mind was made up: he would 
silence all the gossip Hurstways had 
spoken of at once; Lilla and he would 
be married that month. 

He slipped out while the overture to 
the last act was being played, and ran 
round to the garden where the star- 
flowers grew. 

He gathered an armful, and as he 
ran back, pressed them against his face ; 
their coolness and fragrance reminded 
him of Lilla’s hands and throat. 

He put a tiny note of love among 
them before he sent them round to her. 

For the last act he was able to forget 
Wheeler, to listen only to Lilla, see only 
Lilla ; her voice made every pulse in him 
hammer with gladness, with swift joy 
that he possessed her, that. her love was 
his. He had been utterly mad to doubt 
her; he could laugh at that now. 

He looked across the hall and saw 
Hurstways’ face, white and moody and 
strained, and he turned away feeling 
angry that anything should have the 
power to touch his happiness. 

Lilla was singing the last song; it 
seemed to him that she looked directly 
at him. He leaned forward eagerly ; the 
wistful passion, the haunting sadness of 
the words, were lost on him, but the music 
reached him, held him. 

It was over, and the people were clap- 
ping madly; he clapped too, and 
stamped and called. 

The curtain rose, and he saw Lilla 


clasping his flowers, gazing out over the 
crowd to find him. 

She was his, and the 
heaven to-night. 


world was 


fe ELL?” Cassy Wheeler said 
“Carry your flowers for you?” 

“Don’t touch them,” Lilla 
swiftly. 

He laughed. 

“All right, all right; you haven’t al 
ways been so particular, my dear.”’ 

She wheeled on him suddenly, hold 
ing her flowers against her. 

“Do you still want to marry me?” 

He stared at her, his dark face 
flushed dully. 

‘You mean it?” he gasped. 

She nodded. 

“You’re not foolin’ ?” 

“It is hardly a humorous jest, is it?” 

He gave a quick, excited laugh. 

“When, then, eh?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

He caught her arm. 

“If you go now.” 

Sullenly he released her. 

“There’s a bit behind this; you 
needn’t think I don’t guess,” he said. 
“But I don’t care; and you see, you'll 
be mine. That'll teach some of ’em.” 

She listened to his retreating steps, 
and then, still holding the flowers, knelt 
beside the dressing-table and began to 
write. The flowers were crushed up 
against her throat, and their perfume 
came to her insistently. 


said 


Until you came, only weeds grew in 
my heart; you planted the one flower. 
It has blossomed now, and I pluck it 
out to-night and send it to you. It 
is my only offering, and it is all I have. 
It was true what you heard. 

I am going to marry Cassy Wheeler 
to-morrow. I shall be married to him 
before you have this note. You will 
never understand, I know; men like 
you do not. Robin, I was so poor, 
and I was in debt. He set me free at 
his price, and I am paying my debt to 
you at your price, at the price of your 
splendid work, and your youth and 
the goodness I have learned to love— 
the flower you once planted in my 
heart. 


She laid her cheek against the paper 
for an instant and then folded it and 
sealed it. 





“We had five years of love together. 


It came to us—-a miracle. We had had but the bitterness of life, and 


Carey was dying of its dregs.” 


The 


[—~ |IVEN that a 
|| woman be in 
ae. | perfect health 
and not yet forty, her body wills to live, 
though her heart may be desolate and 
her mind crave death as a boon. 

There came a morning when Myra 
Gordon left the mirage of her dreams 
to face the desert of her day, with a 
new sensation rising above the torpor 
of her despair. The needs of her body 
clamored and would not be still; she 
was hungry. 

She had taken food only automati- 
cally for a long time—ever since Carey 
had breathed his last good-by to her, a 
smile on his lips. Now he slept forever 
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at the foot of the great 
tree that spread _ its 
branches over their cabin 
in the foothills of the Cascades, thou- 
sands of miles away, where she had 
taken him with life’s last hope. It had 
been his wish that she should go back— 
back home, as he said. He had thought 
she would grieve less among familiar 
ways and things, and he had known— 
yes, she knew now that he had looked 
ahead to this time. He had known that 
she would be hungry and that the moun- 
tains could not give her food. 

So she dressed herself, for the first 
time in weeks giving thought to what 
she wore. She added to her plain black 
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dress the freshening of white collars 
and cutis; and after a look in the mir- 
ror, rubbed rouge on_ her 
cheeks. Then opened 
her purse; she had money 
enough to last her perhaps | 
a week. 
She took stock of her } 
clothes, which were all her | 
earthly belongings. They 
were neither fine nor varied, 
but she sealed carefully in 
paper packets some dainty 
gingham dresses and a 
clinging gown or two. It 
would be long before she 
wore them again. 
At the little restau 
rant where went 
for breakfast, she cut, 
with her nail-file. 
the “Want Ad” 
column from the 
paper beside her 


plate. 
B. 


she 


el 


she 


She had 
beena 
fair ste- 
nogra- 
pher 
once . 

Myra 


| 
\4 
4 


didnot ; 
waste time * 
answering ad- 
vertisements by 
letter, for her 
need was imperative. 
A large industrial con- 
cern whose 
name ever) 
schoolboy is 
familiar with, 
wanted ste- 
no graphers. 
She_ boarded 
a cross-town 


There came a 
morning when she took 
stock of herself. She 


saw the long 


years 
ahead of her that would have to be 
lived, each biting a little more 
deeply into her vitality, sapping a 
little more swiftly her strength. 
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car and went out to the plant of the 
company. ‘There were few applicants. 
for the company was known to make its 
employees earn their money. Myra 
found out afterward that this particular 
advertisement was paid for on a month 
ly basis, and that it was published twice 
a week. 


MAN at a desk handed her an ap- 
plication blank and a fountain-pen. 
Myra wrote her name, religion and na- 
tionality. At the question “Age?” she 
hesitated a second; then she wrote 
firmly, “Thirty-five.” ‘Married or sin 
gle?” “Widow.” ‘Number of persons 
dependent upon you?” “Only myself.” 
“References ?”” She had not thought of 
that. There were those in the city who 
had known her in other days, but she 
had no desire to revive speculative mem 
ories. Finally she said: “I have just 
come from the West, and I have not 
done work like this for some time. I 
can give you the name of a firm for 
whom I’ve worked in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

The man at the desk nodded ac- 
quiescence, 
and Myra 
wrote firmly 
a name and 
address which 
was an inspi 
ration of the 
minute. ‘‘Suf- 
ficient unto 
the day,” she 
thought to 

herself. 

The 

man in 
charge read 
her applica- 
tion and told 
her to report 
at eight- 
thirty 
o’clock 
the fol- 
lowing 
morn- 
ine 5 

t h e 
place was to 
2 be perma- 





a 
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nent, provided that her qualifications 
and references were satisfactory. 

So Myra became a machine for twelve 
dollars a week. She punched a time- 
clock when she arrived in the morning, 
had an exact three quarters of an hour 
for lunch, and left at six o’clock each 
evening. Her number was 82, and she 
occupied a square bit of floor-space, with 
just room enough provided so she did 
not touch elbows with numbers 81 and 
83, whose clicking typewriters blended 
with hers and ninety-seven others into 
a cataract of sound. ‘There was, how- 
ever, this difference between herself and 
the others: while they chafed under 
their restrictions and openly paraded the 
fact that they were simply marking time 
until some better fate befell them, 
Myra’s voice was still. 

She made few acquaintances and had 
no associates. She never asked favors 
and was seldom absent. She never made 
suggestions nor showed a meddlesome 
interest in what she was doing. She 
learned to turn out a huge quantity of 
the stereotyped work assigned to her, 
which was exactly what the company 
wanted her to do. The manager, noting 
these things, forbore to mention that the 
letter of inquiry he had sent to San Fran- 
cisco had been returned, marked “Not 
Found.” 


T the end of the year she was 

granted an increase in salary of 
two dollars a week. She was now earn- 
ing the highest wage paid by the com- 
pany to women in her class. Only a 
few received more—secretaries and fore- 
women grown gray in the service of the 
firm and as firmly intrenched in their 
positions as the stars in the firmament. 
So, taking advantage of the manager’s 
yearly fishing trip, Myra applied for 
and secured a position in a downtown 
office-building. The salary, to be sure, 
was only a dollar more a week, but the 
hours were shorter. 

The weeks passed into months, the 
months into years, and the years trebled, 
all alike in their details, or rather, lack 
of details. They were long years bar- 


ren of everything that makes life worth 
while—long years of life as a ‘“‘business 
woman,” but not of the class whose 
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achievements are featured in the cur- 
rent weeklies. 

And the world revolved just as it had 
for ages, indifferent to kings or queens 
or the atom that was Myra Gordon; 
and each new spring the winds melted 
the winter snows and roses dropped 
their petals on new June lawns. Men 
killed each other and were hanged— 
sometimes; and women shot their hus- 
bands and juries set them free. And 
other men and women loved and mar- 
ried and died. Nations went to war, 
and their men died like gnats in the 
summer-time, and newsboys cried these 
things in the street. All this was called 
history in the making. 

Myra Gordon’s heart history had been 
made. And now, slowly, inexorably, 
the burden of her existence grew heavier 
with each advancing year. She began 
to dread what her mirror told her ; those 
tiny crow’s-feet around her eyes, those 
faint half-moons at the corners of her 
mouth, that slight sagging of the curves 
of her throat and chin. She tried with 
the futile means known to all women to 
stay those steadily encroaching etchings 
of time, and she achieved the same futile 
results, as do all women. 

Her personal vanity had no part in 
the matter. But her existence de- 
manded that she meet the competition of 
women who were younger, fresher and 
stronger than she. 

She had reached a salary of sixteen 
dollars a week, and there she stayed ; 
she had not been able to better herself. 
Hundreds of like positions were open; 
and there were some, even, for women 
of special talents and abilities where the 
rewards were commensurate with the 
service given. But Myra had no spe- 
cial talents; she had not even expert 
manual dexterity; and now she found, 
to her horror, that she was slowing up. 
She could not accomplish what she 
willed to do; night after night she 
stumbled home racked with fatigue that 
reached exhaustion. The two weeks’ 
yearly vacation given her was merely a 
tiny stay. Nature is relentless; Myra 
had passed the summit of the hill of 
life, and now her path led downward; 
and there were no pleasant places in 
which to stop and rest. 
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HERE came a morning when she 
She saw the 


took stock of herself. 
long years ahead of her that would have 
to be lived, each biting. a little more 
deeply into her vitality, sapping a little 
more swiftly her strength. ‘The vision 
made her shudder. “What shall I do?” 
she cried. ‘What women 
like me?” 

That night she had ceased to question 
and wonder; she was too benumbed by 
what had befallen her. For the com- 
pany with whom she had been so long 
had been absorbed by its most powertul 
competitor ; and Myra, with the rest of 
the office-help, had been given two 
weeks’ salary and dismissed. 

Half awake the next morning, her 
first thought was one of thanksgiving 
that she could lie still and rest. But 
dawning consciousness brought her bur- 
dens back to her. She lay for a long 
time, wide-eyed, considering her situa- 
tion. She dreaded unspeakably the or- 
deal of seeking a new berth, and all the 
time she was tortured by a little, gnaw- 
ing fear which she fought against ac- 
knowledging, a fear that she would not 
be able to obtain a living wage again. 
She would be outclassed on every nand 
by women younger and more capable. 
A living wage, too, meant so much more 
than it had a few years back. She had 
not been able to put aside a dollar of 
her salary, for a long, long time. 

She wondered if there was not some- 
thing she could do that would be less 
of a drain upon her. But every possi- 
bility required capital or friends. She 
had but a hundred dollars in the world, 
and she had no friends. In her experi- 
ence, those who would have taken her 
unquestioned, she shrank from; and 
those that she might have desired, she 
knew would demand that her life be an 
open book. The book of her life was 
closed. 

In the end she 
dressed with extra 


becomes of 


bathed and 
care, and read the 
morning paper. But two local ad- 
dresses were given. She clipped these 
out ; later she would answer those which 
required letters. 

As she left the street-car, a puff of 
wind carried one of the clippings high 
up in the air until it was a mere speck. 


rose, 
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Myra did not know that Fate was work- 
ing the bellows. She only knew she had 
but one address left. 


ARLY as she was, she was about the 

fifteenth arrival, and she was 
obliged to stand, as the chairs were oc 
cupied. The number of applicants 
kept on increasing until the room was 
jammed. Presently a middle-aged, 
pleasant-faced man entered and stopped, 
seemingly startled at the crowd of 
women. He passed on into an inner 
room, from which he presently emerged 
and stood with his hands behind his 
back : 

“T suppose all you ladies are here in 
answer to my little advertisement. I 
didn’t expect to receive so many appli- 
cants, and I am sorry that I haven't 
time to see you all. So I’m going to 
narrow the thing down a little. ‘The 
position open requires mature judg- 
ment and experience, and I desire a 
woman over thirty years of age.” 

Slowly, hesitatingly, unbelievingly, 
three fourths of the assembled company 
filed out, their faces expressing every 
shade of emotion from amazement to 
indignation. For the first time in many 
weeks Myra Gordon smiled. 

The man was speaking briskly: “I'll 
see the rest of you in order now. First 
come ; first served.” 

Myra leaned forward eagerly. ‘The 
man’s face, his voice—they were famil- 
iar, somehow. She did not connect him 
with anyone she had known recently— 
not anyone identified with the scars that 
life had left upon her. Back, far back, 
to her childhood, she went—to the time 
when she was barefooted Myra Page, 
going after the cows at sunset ; at school 
with ribbon-tied pigtails and hateful, 
cramping shoes and stockings: at Sun 
day-school, in a starched white dress 
which she must not, at all hazards, soil. 
What were the names of the boys in her 
She remembered Tommy Prin 
gle, Willie Van Meter, Jerry Duncan— 
Jerry Duncan— 

It was her turn to enter. She won- 
dered if he would recognize her, and if 
he did— She glanced up, and with a 
smothered exclamation her hands flew to 
her breast; her face was the color of 


class? 





ashes. On the wall. was a 
framed charcoal + 

sketch of a great 

tree, a little { 
cabin nestling’ 
beneath it and a row 
of rugged hills behind. 
[he scene was as familiar 
to her as her own heart- 
beats, and it was signed 
‘Carey Ellis.” 
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VOICE came to her 

as from a distance. 
“You are ill! I'll get 
some water. Miss Hen- 
son! Miss Henson!” 

“No—no. Don’t call 
anyone. I’m all right. 
I’'ve—just been standing 
too long. I am sorry.” 

He was watching her 
intently. “I  am_ sorry 
that you were obliged to 
stand. Sure you're all 
right?” He leaned for- 
ward. “You'll excuse 
me, but your face seems 
so familiar. Haven't I 
known you, some- 
where?” 

Should she deny it? 
She wavered a min- 
ute; then she said: 

“You knew me a 
good many years 
ago. I puzzled 
out who you 
were while I 
was waiting. 
You’re 
}. @Beey 
Duncan, 
and I am— 
was—Myra Page. 

“Myra Page! 
Now I know. And 
what in the world are you 
doing here fainting in my 
office when you ought to be 
home mending your boy’s 
stockings—or was it a_ boy, 
Myra?” 


”” 


She smiled with a faint 
quiver of her lips. ‘There was 
once a little boy. He died. He 
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was crippled; he was hurt when he 
was little. It is much better that 
~ he died.” 


“Oh, I’m sorry; I didn’t 
know.”” He remembered; out 
of the past there came to him 
wisps of recollection. Who 
was it Myra Page had married ? 
That worthless Jim Gordon! 
.... “Your marriage—it was 

unfortunate. It has been so 
long. My memory—” he broke 
off unhappily. 

“Tt was most unfortunate,” 
she answered quietly. ‘But it 
is so long ago, now, that I 
hardly think of it. Time dead- 
ens anything, you know—almost 
anything.” 

He leaned forward with a 
little sympathetic touch of his 

hand. 

“T suppose they who know 
speak truly. But I lost my 
Nancy a year ago. And 
time, so far, hasn’t done— 

much for me.” 

It was her turn to sym- 
pathize. ‘I am so sorry. 
When people are happy 

—it must be very hard. 

You married Nancy 

Arden?” 

“I mar- 
ried Nancy 
—God bless 

her !” 
“IT remem- 
ber her; she 
was always 
so strong 
and full of 
life and 
rea; § 
: have lost 
“Ay track of every- 
one, What be- 
came of—” 

And so they delved 

into the past and 
Myra walked to talked while an 
the window end hour went by. 
looked out into ze 
the night. “Deer Rare laughter 
God, keep me Came to Myra’s 


from being acow- ips, and her tones 
ard,"shebreathed. re w animated 
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over the bubbling up of reminiscences. 
She had secluded herself so long that 
she had almost forgotten what friendly 
interest and sympathy were; she was 
athirst for them. She told him of 
the misery she had endured as the 
wife of Jim Gordon, of her flight from 
him and her final release through the 
divorce court ; and he listened with gen- 
tle understanding. 

“And you’ve fought for your living 
all these years since,” he marveled. 
“You're a brave woman, Myra.” 


HERE came a tap at the door. 
Bribery and prodding had at last 
aroused the office-boy’s courage. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Duncan, but these 
ladies says they can’t wait much longer 
an’—” 

Duncan juinped to his feet. “If the 
bunch waiting hadn’t clean gone out of 
my mind! Tell ’em the place is filled, 
Jimmy, and I beg their several pardons 
for keeping them.” 

As Myra rose to go, she glanced casu- 
ally at the walls, and remarked: 

“You have some good sketches, 
haven’t you? That one by Carey Ellis, 
is it an original ?” 

She watched his face as he answered. 
and her heart hammered in her ears; 
but he was as direct and unconscious as 
a child. 

“Ves. I got hold of that through a 
Western friend of mine. I don’t know 
much about art, but I like the things 
Ellis drew. There’s something so—so 
free about them.” 

“Did—you know him?” 

“Ellis? No, indeed. 
ordinary dub; I’ve never hobnobbed 
with the gifted ones. But I’ve heard 
something of him in a roundabout way. 
I know he’s dead, and I guess he died— 
too young.” 

She knew she should drop the sub- 
ject and say good-by ; but one more ques- 
tion forced itself from her: 

“Did you ever hear how 
died ?” 

He shook his head. 
where, I believe.” 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Duncan. I shall 
have to call you Mr. Duncan now, you 
know. I'll be here in the morning. 


I’m just an 


Ellis— 


“Out West some- 
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And Jerry, you don’t know, you can’t 
know, what this chance means to me.”’ 

“Nonsense! If you knew how mortal 
sick and tired a man gets of paint, pow- 
der, perfumery, ankles, diaphanous 
waists, you’d realize that the favor is 
on the other hand. I'll make you earn 
your salary—never fear!” 

So Myra Gordon went to work as the 
secretary and confidential assistant of 
Jerry Duncan. And she was happier 
than she had been for years. 

And Duncan was as satisfied as she ; 
he had not only a secretary and efficient 
helper, but a sympathetic friend. 


ERRY DUNCAN belonged to the 

highest type of modern business man. 
Clean, wholesomely materialistic, hon 
est, he was of those who acquire by their 
own efforts, not great fortunes, but 
solid, paying occupations and the grati- 
fication of their legitimate desires. He 
had married, when young, a gallant, 
plucky girl who had worked beside him 
through the years of his beginning ; and 
the only regret that his life held thus far 
was that she had not lived to share with 
him, in all its fullness, the prosperity 
she had helped to win. 

Under ordinary circumstances he 
might not have discovered the charm of 
Myra, for it had been sadly dimmed by 
the circumstances of her life. But his 
bereavement made him receptive. As 
the months went by, he found himself 
cognizant of the delicate texture of her 
skin, the clean, chiseled line of her lips, 
the sweetness of her voice. 

He began to have pleasant day- 
dreams. In them his secretary lent her 
gracious presence to his leisure and not 
his working hours. 

Duncan was not a man who made 
quick decisions. He was very sure of 
many things before he asked Myra to be 
his wife. He was sure that he needed 
her in his home more than in his office, 
sure that she would grace that home 
and do him honor, surest of all that she 
was the only woman in the world who 
could come near to filling Nancy's place 
in his heart. 

So when another year rolled around, 
Myra Gordon had become Myra Dun- 
can, and the gray ghosts were banished. 





If youth has beauty, it speaks aloud. 
But the beauty of a woman past youth, 
who has known the rough edges of life, 
needs coddling in order to bloom. It 
needs the pleasures wealth can give, and 
these things Myra’s marriage brought 
to her. 

rhe winds no longer roughened her 
cheeks, for she rode in a limousine. Her 
hands grew soft and white; her face 
grew rounded; her hair got back its 
sheen. Jerry Duncan was filled with a 
constantly growing pride in his wife. 

The years went by and Duncan pros- 
pered. And like most contented, suc 
cessful men, he grew rotund, a little 
red of face, a little short of breath. A 
few silver threads showed in .Myra’s 
hair, but they only seemed to lend dig- 
nity to her slight stature. 


HE summer was frightfully hot. 

Duncan had been detained in town 
on business, and Myra would not 
yo away without him, to places cool. 
That day she had ordered dinner 
served on the porch, and she sat, await- 
ing Duncan’s arrival, her hands listless 
in her lap. She heard his step and 
called out a greeting, but he passed on 
into the house, and she heard the shower- 
bath run. Again she heard him com- 
ing ; this time she rose to meet him, and 
she saw his face was gray. “Are you 
ill, Jerry?” she asked anxiously, her 
hand on his sleeve. 

“It’s been a hot day,” he said, abrupt- 
ly turning from her. 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘‘Why, 
Jerry, what’s wrong?” 

The maid announced dinner, and he 
was saved answering. 

Myra was not hungry, and presently 
she saw that Jerry too was making only 
a pretense of eating. A slow chill crept 
over her. “Why are you so quiet?” 
she asked finally. ‘There is something 
wrong,” she said with a quick catching 
of her breath. 

He pushed back his chair, saying: 
“It’s too hot to eat.” He seated him- 
self in a wicker rocker. 

The maid removed the dishes. Myra 
watched her husband. She was never 
to forget how he looked as he sat there, 
holding a newspaper, but not reading 
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it, and wiping steadily at drops on his 
forehead. 

“I’m going to telephone Dr. Bliss,” 
she said, when at last they were alone. 
‘This heat has made you ill.” 

He stopped her with upraised hand. 

“Did you ever know a man named 
Carey Ellis?” he commenced with heavy 
deliberation. 

By a supreme effort she made her 
voice achieve just the right inflection of 
questioning surprise, as she answered: 

“Yes; I once knew him. Why?” 

The answer was a bursting shell. 

“I know you knew him—you knew 
him too well!” 

Nothing steadies a _ panic-stricken 
woman so quickly as insult. Myra drew 
herself up and surveyed her husband 
with cool, casual dignity. 

“You are hard to understand.” 

He realized that his outburst had put 
him at a disadvantage. Again he plied 
his handkerchief over his brow, and his 
firm chin, with the incipient folds be- 
neath it, quivered. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Myra. 
my grip—for a minute.” 


I lost 


URING the silence that followed, 
Myra gazed at her husband, and a 
great pity filled her heart for him, that 
through her he was being made to suffer. 
“You have found out something 
about me?” she questioned gently. 
“Something—you didn’t know before?” 

Veg." 

She folded her hands in her lap, and 
her body relaxed as if from a long, long 
strain. 

“Well, Jerry, I have always known 
that you might, some day.” 

“Girl! When you had this thing in 
your life, this black thing locked in your 
heart, why didn’t you let me hear it 
from your lips before our marriage?” 

“T never had a black thing locked in 
my heart,” she answered quietly. “And 
I told you everything concerning your- 
self that it was your right to know.” 

“My right to know!” 

She sprang to her feet. “We must go 
inside. Others will hear.” 

She seated herself beside a heavy ta- 
ble and spread her arms upon it. Ten 
years had heaped themselves upon her. 








She flung herself on her knees before him, a swift, sharp pain in her h “ There’s only you, dear—only you now. 
Can’t you remember that and let the rest be as if it had never been?” “I’m afraid not, Myra,” he said drearily. 
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“Tell me just what has been told you, 
Jerry,” she said. “Then tell me how 
you feel, and we will decide what to 
do.” 

“I found out to-day of your associa- 
tion with Carey Ellis,” he replied. ““No 
matter how—it was by accident, but I 
cannot doubt the evidence.” 

Again there was silence until she said 
quietly: ‘‘Well?” 

His forced self-control was slipping 
from him. “Is that all you can say? 
Is it so slight a thing that it be brought 
to a man’s knowledge that the woman 
he has loved and trusted, trusted with 
his honorable name, should have been 
the mistress of a man like Carey Ellis?” 

“But you knew I was once married 
to a beast, like Jim Gordon, that I bore 
him a child, and it didn’t lower me in 
your eyes. You knew what manner of 
man he was, that I even suffered degra- 
dation through him, and it didn’t lower 
me.” 

“Jim Gordon was your lawful hus- 
band.” 

“Jerry, do you think spoken words 
make a marriage?” 


E was pacing the floor, and he 

stopped short. “Then according 
to your theory, you were Carey Ellis’ 
wife.” 

“T was his mate,” she answered. 

“Very well, then; what are you to 
me?” 

She sank back in a heap, regarding 
him with wide and startled eyes. 

“There’s such a thing as logic, you 
know.” 

“But Carey is dead,’ she remon- 
strated weakly, half as if challenging an 
inner reproach. “It was so long ago, 
Jerry. I was so tired; I was so lonely.” 

“So you married me. Of course I 
understand. The law sanctioned it, and 
you were glad to avail yourself of the 
interpretation of the law when it was 
useful to you. But when it collided 
with your desires—to blazes with the 
law !” 

“But you had been married too!” she 
cried. 

“Certainly. I have always lived by 
the law. I have never placed myself 
above it. But you—” His voice qua- 
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vered as the force of his wounded pride 
shook him again. 

“IT loved Carey Ellis and he loved me. 
He could not marry me. But he was 
true to me—as Jim Gordon never was. 
What terrible wrong was done?” 

“IT was brought up to believe in the 
old-fashioned morality, in the chastity 
of women,” he said bitterly. ‘These are 
the rocks on which society must en- 
dure. Such talk as yours! Anarchistic 
ideas—bubbles!”” He sat down sud- 
denly and pressed his hands to his fore- 
head. ‘I must think,’ he muttered. 

She watched him and grew cold in 
spite of the heat of the room. 

A groan of anguish escaped him. 
“Oh, Myra, we might have been saved 
all this if you had told me in the begin- 
ning! It would not have been so hard. 
I might have forgiven you then.” 

‘Forgiven me,’ she repeated. ‘For 
what, Jerry?” 

He looked at her, speechless for a 
moment ; then his lips moved: 

“Carey Ellis, a man with a living 
wife,” she heard. ‘A renegade artist! 
A vice-ridden wastrel! And you, my 
wife! And you try to justify yourself 
to me!” 

She sprang to her feet. “Stop!” she 
cried. ‘Carey Ellis was none of those 
things—none of them!” 

His words were like a smashing hand 
that bursts a long-closed door wide open. 
The face of her dead love—its cameo 
lines against the white pillow! She 
touched his lips, those full, velvet child- 
ish lips, sweet, like a virgin boy’s. 


HE room about her faded to mist. 
She was in a cabin among green 
hills, its single room filled with deep, 
still sunshine. She was on her knees 
beside the bed of a dying man, dying 
because he had lived his three-score 
years and ten in half that time. There 
was a smile on his face, and his restless 
eyes were filled with peace, as his weak 
hands tried to stroke her hair. And 
there came to her again the bittersweet, 
bursting ache of a great love ended, but 
glad even in its ending that it had 
lived. 
“Oh, you are wrong, wrong!” she 
cried again. ‘There was no other way. 
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We had five years of love together—all 
he had ever known—all I had ever 
known. It came to us—a miracle. We 
had had but the bitterness of life, and 
Carey was dying of its dregs. He was 
made a better man, I a better woman. 
Where was the wrong?” 

He tried to speak, but she stopped 
him. 

“Try to understand: A man with an 
artist’s soul and the finest sensibilities! 
-Match those with the body of a gladi- 
ator and the inherited instincts of a gen- 
eration of lawless sires. Where is your 
generosity? And married to a woman 
fiend when he was only a boy, when his 
soul was as plastic as clay! He might 
have been anything, anything! 

“And think of me. Think what it 
meant to me to have love and tenderness 
wrapped round me like an angel’s cloak 
—1I, who had been but discarded rub- 
bish to the man who took my youth! We 
had starved, and we filled each other’s 
cups to overflowing. And you say that 
I should ask forgiveness!” 

She went on, more quietly: “But I 
came into his life too late—after he was 
broken—after his wife had gone insane 
of her devilish instincts and there was 
no escape for him this side of the grave. 
I could not save his body, but I gave a 
little of his genius back to the world. I 
loved him, and he died. But I had to 
live !” 

Outside, the night grew slowly still. 
Jerry Duncan’s direct man’s mind was 
trying to adjust its shattered tenets and 
ideals. The facts arrayed themselves 
in an orderly line before him; he was 
used to handling facts in this manner. 
And adding to his bitterness was the 
gathering realization of the quality of 
the love Myra had given to the other 
man: a love that he knew, with all his 
virtues, he never could have inspired in 
any woman. 


YRA walked to the window and 
looked out into the night. Slowly 

her passion died away. The darkness 
grew vivid with pictures, all of women, 
old and tired, toiling that they might 
live when they would so much rather 
have died. She closed her eyes and tried 
to will the scenes away; but they came 


back, crowds of weary women, and she 
was one of them. 

She clenched her fists and straight- 
ened back her lace-clad shoulders. 
“Dear God, keep me from being a cow- 
ard,” she breathed. 

After a while she went to her husband 
and touched his arm timidly. 

“T’ll go away, of course, if you want 
me to, Jerry.” 

He did not answer ; the sagging lines 
of his figure showed his utter disable- 
ment. 

She flung herself on her knees before — 
him, a swift, sharp pain in her heart. 

“Oh, I can’t bear that you should suf- 
fer so through me—you who have been 
so good to me! There’s only you, dear 
—only you now. Can’t you remember 
that and let the rest be as if it had never 


_ been?” 


“I’m afraid not, Myra,” he said 
drearily. 

Slowly her arms crept round him. He 
neither repelled nor welcomed her. 

“Jerry,” she pleaded, “suppose some- 
thing like this had been in your life. 
Do you think I would send you away? 
You need me so. Let me stay with you, 
dear.” 

He shook his head. “It would never 
be the same, Myra. I would feel like a 
—I don’t know what to call it. But of 
course, I’ll always take care of you.” 

‘She drew quickly away from him. “I 
will take care of myself,” she answered 
quietly. 

Presently she went upstairs, and after 
a while came down dressed for the 
street, a traveling-bag in her hand. 

“I’m taking only what I absolutely 
need, Jerry,” she said. “‘You—you will 
say good-by to me, dear?” 

“Good-by, Myra,” he answered. 

She could not see his face, but the 
swift pain clutched her heart again. 
She paused with her hand on the door: 

“If you ever need me, Jerry, I am 
coming back to you. I mean if you are 
ever ill and broken. But not till then. 
Good-by.” 

He did not answer. 

She closed the door softly. Again she 
saw the tired, toiling women. And the 
two gray ghosts that she had thought 
gone forever followed close at her side. 
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f OINSETTIA 
P knitted all day in 
the show-window 


of a Fifth Avenue yarn-shop. 
The window was hung with 
yards and yards of bright 
worsteds ; Poinsettia wore a 
tunic made of worsteds, and 
bright worsteds tied her 
knee-length braids of hair. 
The window where Poin- 
settia knitted always had ad- 
mirers. Well-garbed women 
stopped before it, to learn 
new stitches, and _ well- 
garbed men loitered by it, to 
look at Poinsettia. She did 
not mind being looked at, 
because she was so pretty 
that no one could pick a flaw 








The room was sunless. 

There was nothing to 

admire in it, and no 

one to admire pretty 
Mee . 








in her. And she did not 
mind sitting in the show-window, be- 
cause it gave her so much to see, as she 
knitted. She could see the flags of many 
nations hung out from many places on 
the Avenue, and she could see the pa- 
rades, when they came off ; she could see 
the people on the thoroughfare, the au- 
tomobiles, and the busy crossing. Be- 
hind the plate-glass that inclosed her, 
she could see so much that it kept her 
happy. 

On a side-street, not far from where 
Poinsettia knitted, Mae Bee, her sister, 
made forget-me-nots in a rear room of 


a shop devoted to artificial flowers. The 
room was sunless. There was. nothing 
to admire in it, and no one to admire 
pretty Mae Bee. 

Poinsettia and Mae Bee each made 
half enough to live on. By putting their 
halves together, they lived decently and 
cleanly. Once, Mae Bee had been alone 
in the city; that was before Poinsettia 
had come to join her, from the little 
town on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
where they had been born. Mae Bee 
did not talk of the time when she had 
been alone; but it accounted, perhaps, 
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for a slight difference between the pret- 
ty sisters; Poinsettia laughed more read- 
ily than Mae Bee, and Mae Bee was 
more wakeful at night than Poinsettia. 
At the end of each day Poinsettia met 
Mae Bee on the other side of the Avenue, 
at the crossing. They took dinner to- 
gether, combining portions of food, to 
make a whole. Afterward, arm in arm 
they went to the room they shared. They 
chatted, each sitting on a white iron cot, 
of yarn and forget-me-nots and of home 
—unless it happened to be Saturday 
night, when they laundered their clothes. 
In china wash-basins, on Saturdays, they 
rinsed two silk-topped union suits, two 
envelope chemises, two pairs of stock- 
ings and two sleeveless Empire night- 
gowns. On Sunday mornings they 
washed their hair. And on Sunday 
afternoons they took a surface car up 
to Riverside Park. They went to River- 
side on Sunday because the water re- 
minded them of the Maryland shore. 
Side by side on a particular bench, 
they would watch the ships. The sun 
would set over the river, making a skein 
of spun-gold on the water, or making 
a haze, if the day had been clouded. 
Their eyes would grow sweet with 
thoughts of home and their hair would 
blow out softly in the river breeze. 


ONE Sunday they found their bench 
occupied by a young foreign sol- 
dier in a picturesque bére¢t and a dark- 
blue coat set off by horizon-blue trousers. 

They stopped and looked at him. 

He looked at them; they were pretty 
enough to make any man look. 

They saw that one of his eyes was 
green, and blind. He was such a young 
fellow, and so handsome, in his light and 
dark blue, that their two hearts bounded 
with pity. They did not show their 
feelings, but walked on and found an- 
other bench, not far from their own. 
They sat down side by side. 

“How hard!” said Mae Bee. 
one eye!” 

“He’s a French soldier,” said Poin- 
settia. 

The sun dropped in the sky and made 
the skein of gold over the water. The 
breeze that blew up smelled of salt, and 
the sky was a tender blue. 


“Only 
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The young soldier folded his arms 
as the sun went down, and his curly 
head sank forward. 

“He’s thinking of home,” said Poin- 
settia, 

“All alone,” shivered Mae Bee. 

The skein of. spun-gold faded out on 
the water, and the twilight that came 
was like yards and yards of soft colors. 
The opposite shore was already dim. 
It would be dark soon. 

“I wonder if he’s going to sit there 
all night,” remarked Poinsettia. 

“It rests him, I guess,” replied Mae 
Bee. 

The dark had almost come when they 
stood up to go home. On the way they 
passed the young soldier and saw that 
he had a military medal on his breast. 
This gave a big reason for his green, 
blind eye. They honored him on the 
minute—though they put their heads in 
the air, as they passed him. 

He looked after them with some curi- 
osity. 

“I’m sure he’s French,” Poinsettia 
said. “I’ve seen French soldiers on the 
Avenue. Did you see his medal?” 

Mae Bee half looked back. 

“Don’t notice him,” said Poinsettia. 

“T wasn’t,” fibbed Mae Bee. 

They rode downtown on the surface- 
car. For dinner they divided a portion 
of roast chicken and pineapple cake. 
Poinsettia surmised how medals were 
won, and Mae Bee imagined how it 
might seem to be alone in a strange 
country. They talked of the young sol- 
dier as they walked home. And in their 
sleeveless Empire nightgowns they sat 
on their white iron cots with their slim 
arms about their knees and talked, 
vaguely and admiringly, of France. 
Then Poinsettia went to sleep. And 
Mae Bee stayed awake—until she took 
something to make her rest, 


W/BEN they approached their bench 
on Riverside the next Sunday, the 
young foreign soldier was there. 

They walked to the farther bench in 
silence. 

He looked at them ; his country, wher- 
ever it was, produced men who could 
look at women without offense, gayly 
and simply. 








The window where Poinsettia knitted always had admirers. Well-garbed women stopped before it, to learn new stitches, 
and well-garbed men loitered by it, to look at Poinsettia. 
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He told them lighter stories of his country. Poinsettia 


Bee stood up to go back. “My name is Jacquot 
told them. 


“Don’t notice him,” said Mae Bee. 

“He’s looking across the river now,” 
said Poinsettia. 

They thought about him for several 
minutes. 

As the sun dipped to the water, 
though he folded his arms, he did not 
seem so sad as he had been the Sunday 
before. His posture on the bench, not 
being in any way a sprawl, showed him 
conscious of the two pretty girls. He 
was a sturdy, merry-featured fellow, 
with gallantry in his one blue eye; and 
the medal on his breast made him a 
symbol of courage. 

“What if both his eyes had been put 
out!” sighed Mae Bee. 

“There’s a blind man who goes up and 


and Mae 
Marjolaine,” he 


down the Avenue with a tap- 
ping stick,” meditated Poin- 
settia. 

They were touched by a 
dim perception of the many 
blinded men afar. They 
imagined how it might feel 
to be sightless, and young— 
to move with a tapping stick 
through the dark. Mae Bee 
thought of the things that 
might come at her from the 
dark, and Poinsettia thought 
of knitting in the dark. They 
were glad, as they sat in the 
sunlight by the river, that 
the young soldier from an- 
other country had an eye to 
see them. 

For several Sundays they 
found the foreign soldier on 
their bench, and they sat on 
the farther bench. 

Then a scud of rain came 
up one Sunday, and the three 
of them ran for shelter. 
Some rocks made a refuge 
from the air-raid of heaven. 

“We're drenched!” cried 
Poinsettia and Mae Bee in 
unison. 

“Come close to the rock, 
mesdemoiselles!” urged the 
young soldier, shielding 
them from the downpour. 

“Where did the rain come 
from?” cried Poinsettia, 
her face glowing from the 
wet scamper. 

“Where?” echoed Mae Bee, out of 
breath. 

“From the sky, mesdemoiselles,”’ he 
replied, his béret in his hand. 

“Of course,” they retorted, tossing 
their heads at his jest. 

He took the worst of the deluge, at 
the front of the rock. 

Poinsettia leaned out and looked 
around him. “What a rain!” she said. 

He looked around at her, and smiled. 
Then his blue eye went over the rock 
to the water. “Ah, the rain in the 
mountain-tops!” he laughed. 

They had not seen mountain-tops— 
and they were awed by the thought of 
them. 
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“Do you come from the mountains?” 
Poinsettia ventured. 

He nodded. “I am a sous-officier of 
a battalion of Chasseurs Alpins.” 

They did not know what a sous-officier 
was; nor did they know of the lion- 
hearted battalions of Chasseurs Alpins, 
the stocky, blue-eyed men from the 
mountain provinces of France, who had 
taken so many of the Hun trenches. 
They could only guess, with faint, fear- 
ful intuition. 

Poinsettia said, ‘Is that why you wear 
a medal?” 

He touched the green and red ribbon 
of the Croix de Guerre on his breast. 
“It is given for valor,” he said soberly. 


A> suddenly as the scud of rain had 
come up, it stopped. The wind 
blew, and the sun came out. The three 
of them stepped from behind the rocks. 
Everything shone with rain. 

“Our bench is wet,” said Poinsettia. 

“T will dry it with my cap,” said the 
young soldier. 

“Oh, don’t spoil your cap!”’ protested 
Mae Bee. 

He laughed and walked between 
them. They were equally pretty on 
either side of him. But his green, blind 
eye being toward Mae Bee, he perhaps 
saw only Poinsettia, who was full of 
laughter and color. They reached a 
bench, and he dried it with his bdéret. 
They sat down, Poinsettia on his blue- 
eyed side, Mae Bee on his green-eyed 
side. He told them, with freedom from 
formality, how he had come to America 
to visit a cousin, after losing his eye at 
Verdun. His cousin, he explained, was 
a building contractor, who soon would 
be going to France to help with the re- 
building of the ruined villages. 

In return, they explained to him why 
they liked to come up to Riverside to 
look at the ships. Quite naturally Poin- 
settia told him about her bright yarn- 
window, and Mae Bee told him about 
her forget-me-nots. 

This led to his telling them about his 
people—his four brothers somewhere 
under the rude crosses on the mountain- 
sides of France, his young sister gone 
mad, and his parents migrating from 
the zone des armées with only the clothes 
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on their backs and a mattress. He smiled 
at the tears in his voice, and was rev- 
erent before the hand on each sleeve. 
He then conversed more gayly, told them 
lighter stories of his country, asked them 
questions about theirs. 

The sun went down in a dazzle of 
light that splashed topaz skeins over the 
water. ‘The twilight was jeweled. The 
evening star came out pure silver against 
the rain-washed sky. 

Poinsettia and Mae Bee stood up to 
go back. 

“‘My name is Jacquot Marjolaine,” he 
told them, rising. 

By mutual impulse they told him 
their names. 

He walked between them to the sur- 
face-car. He stood with his béret in his 
hand as long as the car was in sight. 

As long as they could see him, they 
looked back. 

Then they began to talk. They could 
hardly talk fast enough. With shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks, they tried to 
pronounce his name. Their sweets for 
dinner rendered him homage, a piece of 
gay French pastry divided between 
them. 

That evening they recounted to each 
other all that he had told them. They 
spoke with bated breath of the rude 
crosses on the mountain-sides of France, 
and they imagined themselves fleeing 
from bombarded villages, with only the 
clothes on their backs. They vaguely 
pictured battalions of Chasseurs Alpins 
being blinded for them. They knew of 
Belgium and the Hun. From her knit- 
ting-window on Fifth Avenue, Poinset- 
tia had seen splendid lines of zesty men 
in khaki march by. Khaki and horizon- 
blue filled their minds. 

In their sleeveless Empire night- 
gowns, with their hair in knee-length 
braids, they sat on their cots and talked 
of soldiers. Suddenly their words ran 
out and they had a feeling of fright. 
Thoughts of khaki and blue armies 
fighting for them in-a warring world 
appalled them. They knelt and said 
their prayers. 


_— the next Sunday came, Mae 
Bee was timid about going up to 


Riverside to look at the ships. Poin- 
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settia laughed, brimming with life. 
They made the trip somewhat estranged. 

But as they approached the bench, 
their hands joined. Jacquot Marjolaine 
was not there. 


her braids of hair touching the floor. 
“I feel so cold!” she said to Poinsettia. 

“You go up to Riverside.” 
Poinsettia considered it, casting a 
glance in the mirror. 





They sat on the 
bench and looked at 
the ships on the river, 
the war-vessels and 
the pleasure-craft, 
the tugs and the 
skiffs. It was bleak. 
The wind turned the 
tips of their noses 
blue and crystallized 
their pretty faces. 

Mae Bee buttoned 
her coat. “I guess 
he has gone back to 
France,” she said. 

“I wonder what 
the French girls look 
like,” laughed Poin- 
settia, opening her 
coat to the wind. 

They did not stay 
ffor sunset, because 
Mae Bee was cold. 

Mae Bee could not 
get warm; it seemed 
as if something 
deathly had chilled 
her. She was so cold 
that night she could 
not sleep, even 
though she took some- 
thing to make her 
rest. She was cold 
in the morning, as she 
set off to make for- 
get-me-nots. 

Poinsettia went in 
good spirits to the 
yarn-window. All 
day, hosts of admir- 
ers trooped on the 
other side of her win- 
dow, with glances for 
her prettiness. She 





“Shall I?” she de- 
murred. 

“Please go,” 
croaked Mae Bee, 
hoarse with cold. 
She sat up in her cot, 
and her hair hung 
heavily from her 
white-flowered face, 
“It seems queer that 
he came so many Sun- 
days, and _ stayed 
away last Sunday,” 
she reflected. 

“Tf he comes this 
Sunday, he'll have 
the bench to him- 
self,” laughed Poin- 
settia, merrily mak- 
ing up her mind not 
to go. 


HE next day 
Poinsettia looked 
from her yarn-win- 
dow and saw the 
handsome J acquot 
Marjolaine outside. 
Jacquot was look- 
ing at her as if she 
pleased him mightily, 
in her warm tunic, 
with yarns tying her 
braided hair. When 
he saw her regarding 
him, he snatched off 
his béret and held it 
against his breast, 
sending her a smile 
that lighted up his 
face. 
Poinsettia dropped 
a stitch. It was ex- 
citing to know some 








was happy enough, 

behind the glass, in her bright worsted 
tunic, with a Lig ball of worsted in her 
lap and her needles flashing in the sun- 
shine. 

By Sunday, Mae Bee was quite 
wretched. She shivered in her cot, with 


one on the other side 

of her window well enough to speak to! 

She blushed almost to the color of the 

red yarn in her hands, as she nodded to 
the young French soldier. 

The sun had almost gone off the Ave- 

nue. Poinsettia was through for the 
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day. Jacquot stood looking at the 
yarns, while Poinsettia thrust her 
needles into the ball and stepped down 
from the window into the yarn-shop. 

Poinsettia quickly pinned her braids 
about her head and put on her hat and 
coat. She hurried, wishing to know if 
he waited. 

Jacquot was glued to the window, 
and Poinsettia laughed when she real- 
ized how eager he was. 

“You weren’t at the river yesterday,” 
he began without any formality of greet- 
ing. 

“That’s true,” she said, careless of 
him. “You weren’t there yourself, Sun- 
day before last.” 

“True,” he admitted. ‘Business with 
my cousin kept me away.” 

“Was that it?” she inquired. 

“Yes. My cousin returns to France 
to-morrow, and I go with him.” 

“Oh,” said Poinsettia, looking away. 

Mae Bee was on the other side of the 
Avenue, at the crossing. 

Poinsettia waved her hand to Mae 
Bee, 

Mae Bee waved back a hand like a 
melting snowflake. 

Jacquot was saying gayly, to Poinset- 
tia: “You see, having lost an eye, I 
must find a new way to serve France. 
While in your country, I have studied 
practical building. I am going back 
to help rebuild our villages.” He made 
an optimistic gesture. ‘Our little homes 
must go up again. The birds, you know, 
build each spring, when their nests have 
been blown away.” 


cy the eastern shore of Maryland, 
Poinsettia had seen the birds build- 
ing in the spring. Her heart twittered. 
She had a vagrant thought of threads 
and straws. She forgot Mae Bee, wait- 
ing for her at the crossing. She glanced 
up at the sky. “It’s nearly spring, now,” 
she said happily. 

Jacquot followed her upward glance. 
“Yes. Spring is coming.” 

She sniffed the air. “At home, we 
have syringa bushes.” 

He smiled. “You should see my 
country in the spring.” 

“T’d like to,” she dimpled. 


“Would you, mademoiselle?”’ Color 


leaped to his face. “I would like to 
show it to you.” 

Her color matched his. 
she laughed. 

“Not so far,” he smiled. He spoke 
impulsively, stepping nearer. “I'd like 
to show you to my country, mademoi- 
selle !”” 

Her answer carried her forward, not 
over the crossing to Mae Bee, but just 
forward, with him. ‘Your country 
might not like me!’ she blushed. 

He stepped forward with her. “Ah, 
it would! We have few sunbeams left. 
Our women are seen to smile, but to 
laugh—never !” 

Poinsettia was possessed by things 
afar, by spring, and by the women of 
his country, who could smile when they 
could not laugh. They were stepping 
together now, under the many-colored 
flags hung out on the Avenue. The sun- 
set was slanting through the side-streets. 
She forgot Mae Bee entirely. 

At the crossing, Mae Bee stared after 
Poinsettia and Jacquot Marjolaine, 
walking up the Avenue. It was cold, 
alone on the crossing. 

Poinsettia wanted to dance along with 
Jacquot. “Are you going to-morrow?” 
she asked him. 

“Yes,” said Jacquot. 
day to tell you.” 

“I’m sorry I stayed away,” she con- 
fided. 

“What does it matter? Nothing 
could be nicer than this walk.” He 
seemed to find her pretty enough to 
walk with anywhere. 

She wanted to sing as well as dance. 
“‘Aren’t you ever coming back ?’’ she in- 
quired. 

“T do not know, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, come back,” she said involun- 
tarily. And feeling her words foolish, 
she covered them up with: “Mae Bee 
makes forget-me-nots; she’d better give 
you some.” 

“Will you give me a knot of yarn?” 
smiled Jacquot. 

She was confused. “What good could 
yarn do you?” 

“Yarn keeps many a soldier warm.” 

“But how can I give you the knot, if 
you’re going to-morrow? I sha’n’t see 
you again.” 


“Tt’s far off,” 


“TI came yester- 
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Foon pe nome arms about 
ir knees talked, vague: 
and admiringly, of France. ° 








“True, mademoiselle.” He grew 
silent. Under his béret, his merry-fea- 
tured face was solemn. 

She did not like him solemn; so she 
thought of happy things to tell him— 
she told him about the eastern shore of 
Maryland, about the big shipbuilding 
company there, and how she and Mae 
Bee had played in and around the ships. 
As to-morrow he would be on a ship, 
the topic cheered him. They chattered 
about sailings. Talking of salt water 
made them hungry. The sun was going 
down. 

He turned gayly to her. “Will you 
have dinner with me, mademoise!le?” 
he asked. 


It pleased her to be called ““mademoi- 
selle.” It sounded like a high title to 
her. She could think of nothing more 
magnificent than having dinner with 
him! But she always ate dinner with 
Mae Bee, and she told him so. 

“That is good,” he said merrily. He 
took off his béret. “I beg you, because 
I go to-morrow,” he laughed. 


S°: because he was going the next day, 
and because he was young and to 
be trusted, she turned with Jacquot into 
a street full of the short twilight. They 
found a little restaurant and had a fine 


meal. They began to know each other 
better. After dinner, they strolled about. 











She said she must go back. They walked! 
toward the section where she lived. The 
steps of the queer old house she lived 
in were hard and faded, but the top 
step was flecked by moonlight. There 
was feeble moonlight in the street. 

They put off saying good-by. They 
looked at the moon over the city, and 
counted the stars that could be seen. 
Jacquot showed her Orion, and told her 
a story about the three blithe stars in a 
line, forming the sword-belt. Poinsettia 
found the Dipper, and made him laugh 
by a Maryland legend of the seven-star 
constellation. They both looked for the 
lady in the moon, and in the same min- 
ute discovered her high, fair silver pro- 
file. A cloud like the wing of a sail- 
boat blew over the moon, 

It was time to say good-by. They 
noticed the patterns that the clouded 
moonlight traced on the top step of 
the queer old house she lived in. Jacquot 
declared that one of the patterns was 
her face, and he knelt to make sure. 
Poinsettia found his face in another 
tracery, and she outlined it with her 
finger. The cloud over the moon grew 
thicker and obscured the patterns. They 
looked away from each other, on the 
darkened top step. 

They must say good-by. It had taken 
only an evening to make it difficult for 
them, an evening and the Sundays. 
After. the evening, Sundays would be 
sad. They would want to see each other, 
and they would be far apart. 


“Adieu,” he said. 

Her face was toward him. ‘“Good- 
by.” 

He looked down at her. “You say 


it easily, mademoiselle.” 

She stammered: ‘Not so easily.” 

“Then say it again, that I may find 
where the grief is.” 

“Oh, no. I sha’n’t say it again.” 

_ “That is still better—a promise not 
to say good-by.” He laughed, and 
stretching out his hands, he touched her 
with the tips of his fingers. “Is it a 
promise?” 

She had quicksilver thoughts of 
spring. She faltered: “What do you 
mean ?” 

“TI do not know,” he confessed. His 
face was bright above hers. Suddenly 
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he stooped, and his curly hair touched 
her cheek. “I would be happy if I 
could carry you with me to-morrow!” 
he cried. 

She felt her heart take flight. Then 
she felt her cheek against the medal on 
his breast—and his heart flying under- 
neath it. Quite simply she lifted her 
face. 

As simply, he kissed her. 
love me?” he asked. 

She was in his arms. “Yes.” 

They were mute with amazement— 
and love. He studied her face, and she 
studied his. 

Then he cried: “I would be happy 
if I could marry you! I would be on 
my knees to you. You are young and 
good.” His arms were reverential of 
her. Then he was glowing, smiling. 
“Will you marry me to-morrow? Will 
you sail with me?” he questioned. 

“To-morrow ?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Come with me. Be my wife.” 

The Vosges seemed as far to her as 
the moon, but not too far—for she was 
in love. “I’ll go with you,” she said, 
and wanted to sing. 

He was moved with delight. “You 
shall bring new life to our villages— 
youth, and laughter! Like birds in the 
spring, we shall build! The nests have 
been blown away, but by the aid of the 
good God, we shall build!” He kissed 
her again. “Shall I come for you early 
in the morning? Shall we go to the 
priest, with my cousin and your sister? 
Then, shall we sail?” 


“Do you 


“Yes,” she answered. 

He was radiant. ‘Until to-morrow, 
adieu.” 

She kissed him. “Good-by till to- 
morrow.” 

Jacquot swung away, up the street 
full of feeble moonlight. 


POOINSETTIA ran in—and sang, as 
she flew up flight after flight of 
stairs to her room. 


Mae Bee was asleep in her cot. Her 
braids of hair touched the floor. 
Poinsettia ran to Mae Bee. She was 


bright with color. ‘Wake up!” she 

laughed, and kissed Mae Bee. 
Poinsettia stooped a second time and 

kissed Mae Bee—a kiss that could let 
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nothing sleep! “I’ve something to tell 
you!” half sang Poinsettia. “I’m going 
to be married! To him! To-morrow!” 

Stirring, Mae Bee smiled. She was 
dreaming just then that Jacquot Marjo- 
laine had asked her to sit on his blue- 
eyed side; she was dreaming that she 
was rested and warm with him in some- 
thing between a ship and a nest, a ship- 
nest that swung her to sleep somewhere 
out to sea. She stirred awake with eyes 
a tender blue. ‘“‘Are you back?” she 
asked sleepily. 

“Yes,” laughed Poinsettia. “Wake 
up! I’ve something to tell you!”” She 
caught Mae Bee’s shoulders between her 
finger-tips. “I’m going to be married 
to-morrow! I’m going to France! With 
him !” 

Mae Bee’s eyes grew more violet than 
blue. “With him?” she echoed faintly. 

“With Jacquot,” answered Poinsettia, 
lips framing a kiss with his name. “He's 
sailing to France to help rebuild the 
villages, and I am sailing with him! 
I’m in love! I’m going to be married!” 

Poinsettia began to undress—she was 
rosy all over, as if she had dipped into 
the sunrise of a spring morning. Braid- 
ing her hair, she sat on her cot and re- 
counted the events of the evening—the 
walk up the Avenue! the dinner! the 
walk home! the moon! the stars! the 
kiss! and the promise! She talked, in a 
tumble of naive words, of love. She 
chattered breathlessly of marriage. 

Mae Bee stayed still as death on her 
cot, looking at the window. She was 
white as the sheet under her chin. She 
closed her eyes after a while. “I’m 
sleepy,” she said. Suddenly tears ran 
from her closed eyes and flowed over her 
cheeks. She did not move, but cried 
with a grief that was simple and deep. 
To hide her anguish she repeated: “I’m 
sleepy.” 

At the sight of the tears Poinsettia 
jumped up and ran to Mae Bee. “Don’t 
cry!” she protested. 

“T’m not,” fibbed Mae Bee. 


POINSETTIA put her arms about 


Mae Bee. With love in her eyes, 
the action was beautiful, for it drew 
Mae Bee into her happiness. ‘You shall 
sail with us,” she said. 
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“I?” exclaimed Mae Bee. 

“Yes,” said Poinsettia. ‘You sha’n’t 
be left alone. You shall go with us to 
France.” 

“I’d be in the way,” said Mae Bee. 

“It’s settled—you shall go with us,” 
said Poinsettia. She put her cheek to 
Mae Bee’s, and forgot everything but 
love. “To-morrow I’m going to be mar- 
ried! It all happened so strangely—it 
meant nothing to me, and then it meant 
everything! I’m happy just to be his, 
and go with him. Happy just to put 
everything in his hand and trust him. 
To-morrow I’ll be married! And you 
shall sail with us, Mae Bee. Don’t talk 
about being in the way. We'll be like 
the birds. There is space for all the 
birds. They fly in flocks, you know— 
and build in pairs.” The bright color 
in her face seemed to splash color on 
Mae Bee’s face. 

Mae Bee kept her eyes closed, but her 
tears stopped, and the splash of color on 
her face gave her beauty. She grew 
still, and her thoughts formed timidly: 
it was true that God gave space for the 
birds, that they flew in flocks and built 
in pairs. A rainbow came under her eye- 
lids—in the prismatic bow she saw a 
sunny country where she might pick 
real forget-me-nots and where, some day, 
in some dell or on some flowery hillside, 
she might meet some one like Jacquot 
Marjolaine— Some day, in the spring 
—somewhere, over the water— Her 
cheek seemed to draw life from the cheek 
against hers, and her arms seemed to 
draw sap from the arms about her, sap 
that ran to her heart and made it faintly 
dance in her thin young breast. Her 
eyes opened big and blue. She lifted 
them to Poinsettia. 

Poinsettia laughed with a trill. ‘You 
shall sail with us over to France,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” said Mae Bee. 

“To-morrow,” lilted Poinsettia. 

“Yes,” whispered Mae Bee. 

Their words ran out, and they had a 
feeling of exquisite anticipation. They 
were going far away with Jacquot Mar- 
jolaine. In their sleeveless Empire 
nightgowns, with their hair in knee- 
length braids, they knelt and said their 
prayers. 





The Hospitable Guest 


By Ashton Stevens 


I T was preposterous : 





we sat by one of 
the windows of 
her sitting-room in the hotel and talked 
about her beauty. I loathed the topic, 
and told her so. 

All of my tentacles of appreciation 
informed me that Alice Gates was qur 
First Actress, and it was not a little 
of my pride that I had been the first 
to print it that way, with capitals. I 
was then a -younger young dramatic 
critic than I am now by some four sea- 
sons, and I knew what I knew when I 
knew it—which is as definite a satisfac- 
tion as may be got from our empirical 
department of the fourth estate. 

And I loved Alice Gates as only a 
young, unpurchasable, unshackled and 
(I fondly believed) unromantic paid 
skeleton at the first-night feast could 
love a radiantly beautiful girl who ex- 
pressed through her person and proc- 
esses of intellection his sanest ideals of 
histrionism. 

“Dull persons,” I had written pon- 
tifically, “do not like Miss Gates’ act- 
ing. It is acting that leaves unexpressed 
the banalities of the theatrical: lean as 
a rapier, startling only in its refine- 
ments of understatement, it is acting 
which challenges the imagination of the 
beholder, invoking from the few a co- 
operation which renders them in very 
fact a constructive audience. But these 
few are perhaps not numerous enough 
to fill the littlest of our so-called ‘lit- 
tle’ theaters, and thus her managers 
sagely account for the attendance of 
the multitude with the undebatable 
avouchment that Alice Gates is the most 
beautiful woman on the American stage. 
We shall not debate the undebatable. 
Her beauty is a scenic fact; it is also 
a monumental pity.” 

And now, when I had come to inter- 
view her for my Sunday page, she 
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elected to talk about her 
This, she fancied, 
was a huge joke on William 
Howard, dramatic critic for The Chi- 
cago Express, for while she credited me 
with a certain sense of humor, she de- 
nied me possession of the remotest sense 
of fun. 
“W7OU are young, Father William,” 
she bantered me, “and afraid to 
own it. But this is only the William 
Winter of your discontent. You are 
like the youthful physician who wears 
an unsanitary beard to suggest maturity. 
But your spring will come, Willie! And 
when it does, when you really and truly 
love, you will revel in your kidhood and 
forget all about taking yourself se- 
riously.” 

“Tt isn’t myself I take seriously, Alice, 
but the work—your work, the dra- 
matist’s, the work of the theater in its 
broadest comprehension. And it’s high 
time somebody did take the theater se- 
riously. What with plumbers writing 
‘problems’ and sublimated police-report- 
ers sitting at critics’ desks, it’s high time 
somebody umpired with a decent sense 
of responsibility to the public.” 

“How noble, William! I can almost 
hear you calling yourself ‘we’ in it. And 
you love me in the same noble way— 
I .sha’n’t say highbrow way, since you 
regard that as a profane adjective. I 
can almost hear you intoning in your 
deepest Harvard accents: ‘We love you, 
Alice; our heart is at your feet.’ Oh, 
why, why, dear boy, don’t you let the 
I’s have it and come out forthright and 
unashamed with the vertical pronoun?” 

“I -love you. J, J love you!” I 
stormed, taking her hands and kissing 
the bronze crown of her averted head. 

“That must have a horrid taste: I’ve 
just washed it in petrol,” she laughed, 
with one hand rearranging her hair, with 
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the other putting me back on the win- 
dow-seat we shared. It was a bleak No- 
vember day, and the green waters of the 
lake looked fatally inviting. 

“I'd like to drown myself,” I said 
brilliantly, glaring out the window. 

“Not in drink, Willie. It’s been tried, 
and can’t be done. You'll float.” 

“Don’t you think,” was my scintillant 
return, “you might reserve your com- 
edy gifts for the theater?” 

“Don’t you think,” she mocked, ‘you 
might reserve your tragedy ones for your 
newspaper ?” 

“Great Scott!” I groaned. “Do you 
want me to love you like a blithering 
leading man?” 

“I’m not saying that I want you two 
love me at all. But, William, neither 
am I saying that I don’t want to be 
loved. I do want to be. I should.love 
to be loved—for myself—” 

“alone,” I supplemented. 

“Yes. With what unerring instinct 
you supply the missing word! 

“To be loved,” she went on, her eyes 
on the chill outdoors, their lashes 
slightly tremulous, the one line of chin 
and throat drawn against the rose curtain 
which she had taken back from the pane, 
“to be loved for oneself alone! Not 
because there is brains in our play-act- 
ing, not because we are occasionally the 
toast of ‘loophounds’ in the College Inn 
(I wonder how many hundred years 
since a woman really has been toasted 
that way), not for our celebrity nor ac- 
claim! Oh, Willie, I want to be loved 
because I’m young and good-looking 
and full of health and heart and pep. 
Sometimes I feel I’d rather be some mil- 
lionaire’s daughter—or stenographer. 
Anything to be loved in the regular way 
for the regular me I am. William, I 
may be colloquial, but I’m sincere, when 
I tell you that being a star actress is 
simply hell to a regular, human, all- 
girl girl.” 

That was the moment when I should 
have locked her door, and opened it 
only to a clergyman or justice of the 
peace. Instead, I took her hands ten- 
derly. I kissed them; I kissed her low 
forehead ; but I was so thrilled by her 
nearness that in very fear I did not 
kiss her mouth. 
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It smiled presently, and a sigh that 
was part laughter escaped it. 

I had my interview, which read wit- 
tily, sometimes derisively, sometimes 
clairvoyantly in its penetration of 
beauty’s mind. It was—because she 
would have it only that way—all about 
her beauty; and I quoted with much 
accuracy and selection, and left so much 
of the telling with herself as to cause 
my chief to congratulate me on my 
“piece.” 

He was to congratulate me some days 
later on one that I wrote with my heart's 
blood. 


T was two weeks before I saw Alice 

again, and then a row of footlights 
and two rows of first-nighters were be- 
tween us. 

In that time she had shelved Pinero 
and staged James—not my _ revered 
Henry, but Walter R., an unsung Chi- 
cago youth who had come out of Baker's 
drama-class the year before with a melo- 
drama which was said by the profes- 
sional play-readers that had the ill-luck 
to reject it, to make “Common Clay” 
look like a charade by Percy Mackaye. 

For me the fortnight had been un- 
blended agony. Her brief note, re- 
ceived the day after the interview, in- 
vited me to remain away throughout the 
period of rehearsal. She must give every 
waking moment not devoted to current 
performances of the Pinero play to her 
company, the new play and its author. 

Unreasonably, unsubtly, with a prim- 
itiveness foreign to my nature and habit, 
I found myself hating Mr. Walter R. 
James with a hatred for which I felt 
nothing but shame—it seemed to invest 
him with a dignity beyond his merit. 
But it was not my personal disesteem 
for him which made me believe that 
“The Hospitable Guest” was fore- 
doomed to dribbling failure. He had 
written his own “synopsis” of the play 
for advance publication in the dailies 
(the press-agent disclosed this in con- 
fidence), and never had I read a plot 
so plotless or a motive so starkly com- 
monplace. 

By what weird whim Alice had got 
herself and her managers to put by a 
good (and profitable) Pinero in favor 
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of the subject of this invalid “synopsis,” 
I could not imagine. 


Y heart ached for Alice when I 
went to my accustomed seats that 
Monday night. 

My sister Margery accompanied me. 
I should as soon think of dining alone 
as of going to the play by myself. And 
Margery is a good soul, who never talks 
when the curtain is up and who has the 
broad intelligence to insist on a man’s 
going out between acts for his cigarette. 

She was the first to get it. The au- 
dience was mildly laughing at a line 
uttered by Weldon, Alice’s competent, 
albeit undistinguished leading man ;-but 
Margery’s lashes were batting back 
tears. 

A minute later my own eyes were be- 
ing stealthily handkerchiefed. The de- 
spised Walter R. James—and with his 
heroine yet to make her first entrance 
—was the only American dramatist of 
my experience who had captured the 
Barrie trick of tender surprise masked 
by humor. And he was no more a 
trickster than was Barrie—and no more 
a Barrie than was Clare Kummer. He 
was an irresistible himself. And into 
the forepart of that so-recently meaning- 
less mass of plot he had with unerring 
sense of line already cut a profile. 

I was. warm with the glow of dis- 
covery. This was first-nighting. 

-No wonder Alice had barred me for 
two weeks! How could the dearest girl 
have found time for the preparation of 
this nascent masterpiece and for my 
—I flattered myself—not undisturbing 
presence? 

Her appearance was only a matter 
of seconds now, and never had the first 
entrance of a leading character been 
more entrancingly contrived. I hoped 
the crowd would not mar it with wel- 
coming applause—which of course the 
crowd did. That was inevitable. Alice 
had not then learned from Mrs. Fiske 
the gentle art of quelling this demon- 
stration without affronting. 

“Will. Willie!” 

It was the unaccountable voice of my 
critic-trained sister. Surely Margery 
would not have the tactlessness to be 
taken with cramp at this moment, when 
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Alice was about to denote the color and 
spirit of her pat. 

“Willie, she’s acting!” 

Margery spoke a sickening truth. 
Alice was. 

Even her make-up was overplayed. 
She acted straight to her front rows; 
it was gallery acting addressed to the 
orchestra circle. She was arch when 
she should have been sincere; she was 
“thrilling” when there was nothing to 
be thrilling about; she read the sim- 
plest and humanest lines with heavy, 
maladroit underlinings; she paused for 
applause and gloated when it came; she 
took a beautiful part in a beautiful play 
and made it cheap, theatrical, absurd. 
And the bulk of the audience applauded 
her to the echo of platitude. 

I did not go out between acts. For 
once I feared the chatter of lobby 
oracles, 

Margery was indeed what Alice had 
often called her, ‘a brick.” Margery 
was for blaming this preposterous ex- 
hibition of obvious play-acting on the 
stage-director or the author. But I 
knew Alice. She was the first I ever 
had heard employ the now classic, 
“Plays don’t care who write them ;” and 
she was her own stage-director, assisted 
only by a thoroughgoing stage-manager 
who obeyed her as faithfully as the 
members of her company obeyed him. 

I could see the unfortunate author, 
sitting with his mother, a few chairs 
from Margery and me. His face told 
me that neither the ill-got “laughs” nor 
the grossly extorted applause deceived 
him. He was yet too young a play- 
wright to rejoice in a “hit” on any 
terms. Mr. James curled in his chair 
with agony when Alice, near the 
end of the last act, made a showy, 
“road”-dusty “speech” of a tender but 
veiled confession of love. She might 
have been playing Sardou in the raw. 

Margery and I slipped up the aisle 
and out while the crowd still was re- 
calling Alice. 


| REACHED my desk with forty-eight 
minutes in which to tell the grisly 


tale. Margery cut and pasted the cast, 
marked it ““Precede Howard” and gave 
it to a copy-boy, while I unlocked my 
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typewriter for the first of those triple- 
spaced “takes” which unrecallably go 
jogging along to the composing-room 
till the column or the forty-eight min- 
utes meets the dead-line. 

As the typed words came up on the 
machine, Margery looked over my 
shoulder, as was her helpful habit. She 
always had an extra program by which 
to see I passed no errors in spelling the 
names of characters or actors. And an- 
other of her sisterly and cultivated cus- 
toms was to see to it that I wrote in 
capitals, for the benefit of the lino- 
typist, the word CORRECT, whenever I 
dealt in abrupt neologism—say describ- 
ing a similarity to Moliére in a scene 
by Belasco as “a mere. Belascoincidence 
(CORRECT) on the part of Moliére.”’ 

But on this ghastly night Margery 
had little editing to do. I wrote with 
neither speed nor slowness. There was 
an uncanny rhythm, something almost 
metronomic, in the steady impact of 
the type-bars. I was vaguely conscious 
of this unchanging beat, that had taken 
the place of the usual andantes and 
prestos. And I was vaguely conscious 
of my mind’s unusual clearness, which 
permitted me not only to analyze the 
savor of Mr. James’ play but to indi- 
cate concurrently the plot—and we all 
know now how that plot was deliberately 
concealed in a misleading “synopsis.” 

I had ceased to be flesh and blood; I 
was typewriter and paper. I swung out 
of the “we” into the first person perpen- 
dicular.. I said that in my opinion. Miss 
Gates had committed histrionic forgery. 
I said that with too evident calculation 
she had vulgarized a masterpiece, be- 
smearing the lily and gelding refined 
gold; and that no crudeness of mine 
in comment could hope to cope with hers 
in characterization. 

But I am sure that the closing sen- 
tence was, from my point, the bitterest, 
for in it I wrote that by her sincerest 
critics Miss Gates often had been de- 
clared more actress than beauty, but if 
she did not look to her acting she would 
soon be more beauty than actress. 

It was a couple of minutes after mid- 
night when my desk-telephone rang and 
Alice asked if I wouldn’t bring Margery 
and “the boy Sarcey”—I was forever 
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being somebody else and usually some- 
body dead, in her humor—up to her 
rooms for supper. 

The notice of the premiére of “The 
Hospitable Guest” was “in,” and-my 
immediate reaction, a headache, was not 
a lie, although it was not my real rea- 
son for begging off. I knew that Alice 
would keep supper going till a mes- 
senger fetched the first editions. I am 
not a coward; at least I am not habitu- 
ally afraid to stand up and defend what 
I have written. But I did not care to 
be present that night when the girl I 
loved read what I had written of her. 

I asked her to meet me for lunch next 
afternoon at two, and she said she would 
be there. Her voice never was more 
charming than that night over the wire. 

I was not present for the luncheon 
next day. At eleven in the morning my 
chief called me to take the noon train 
with him for New York. At a quarter 
after eleven came a note from Alice: 
“You are more than a highbrow—you 
are an emboned highbrow.” 

That was all. 

I got Margery to order more flowers 
than I could afford, and I wrote her 
a burning note; then I met my chief 
with my suit-case. 

“Mr. Howard,” he said in a voice 
which always has reminded me of my 
stage hero William Gillette, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter phone from the train to have your 
trunks and books sent on. If you don’t 
mind, I’m going to have you do the 
theaters for.our.New York paper. That 
was a good notice in this morning’s. It 
told the story; I was there.” 


HAD been a New York dramatic 

critic for three weeks when Alice 
Gates brought “The Hospitable Guest” 
to Broadway. 

She had not answered my letters; and 
how to work on twenty-four hours a 
day was indeed a problem. There were 
more “bad shows” in New York than 
in Chicago, for there were more*open- 
ings. But openings were not a strain; 


‘they wrote themselves more or less au- 


tomatically. 

I had been advised by a friendly ‘ed- 
itor not to attempt to write my notices 
in the office of The New York Democrat, 





“I can almost hear you intoning in your deepest Harvard accents: ‘We love you, Alice; our heart is at your feet.” Oh, 
why, why, dear boy, don’t you let the I’s have it and come out forthright and unashamed with the vertical pronoun?” 
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but to send down the copy by messengers 
from a convenient telegraph-office or 
hotel. My clever assistant on the the- 
ater-desk, known to press-agents and in 
managers’ offices as the “dramatic ed- 
itor,’—he was soon to wake me of a 
Tuesday morning to find himself famous 
as a dramatist,—used to send out to my 
rooms my theater-tickets, all mail marked 
personal, telegrams and such letters of 
abuse from gratuitous correspondents as 
in his opinion might be amusing if not 
instructive. 

So, what with all these kindly offices 
performed, and my now somewhat en- 
larged weekly pay-check banked for me, 
I rarely had occasion to visit the office 
and was full of long, dull days, Alice- 
less days. I loafed at the University 
Club, the galleries, the libraries, and 
occasionally I would drop in on a writ- 
ing-man who lived in Washington 
Square but did not write about it, or 
try a game of golf with Fred Collins, 
who read copy by night for the Demo- 
crat and spent most of his afternoons 
on what he called his dissipation. He 
gave.me to understand that this might 
be a novel but by no chance a play. 

One day when we were loading our 
pipes at the seventeenth hole, he said 
out of a clear sky: “It must have been 
the panning you gave Alice Gates on the 
opening of ‘The Hospitable Guest’ that 
got the chief to demote you from Chi- 
cago to New York. Was she really that 
rotten, or just bad enough to give you 
a good story on a big actress’ off night?” 

“Worse than anything I could write,” 
I answered honestly enough ; “‘and there 
was no excuse for it.” 

“Do you think, after listening to the 
hoarse cry of criticism, she’ll do any 
better here to-morrow night?” 

I could only hope so, and when Col- 
lins remarked that to-morrow was his 
day off and asked me to dine with him, 
the least I could do was to invite him 
to go with me to the opening, although 
I would have forgone a dozen dinners 
for the privilege of sitting to my misery 
alone. 

I had determined not to repeat my 
experience of the Chicago opening. I 
would see the performance, to the last 
sickening detail, but I would not write 
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as I had written before. In fact, I had 
already written and had ready to send 
to the office a more complete review of 
Mr. James’ play than I had composed 
in Chicago. And only a paragraph 
dealt with the acting, which was marred, 
I said briefly, by Miss Gates’ incredible 
exaggeration of the protagonist. 


tts that notice in my pocket, 
typed, addressed, sealed, I walked 
with Collins to the theater feeling a bit 
advantaged in estate: others would do 
the murder now, and I should be at 
most an inconspicuous undertaker. 

For I knew what the New York 
critics would do to Alice’s overdone per- 
formance. I knew several of them who 
would not hesitate to say that here was 
an example of what a season in Chicago 
had done to a once perfectly good 
Broadway star—not very subtle, maybe, 
but not calculated to keep the average 
New Yorker from reading to the end 
of the review. 

Collins was the first to inform me 
that the crowd coming into the theater 
was a “representative” New York au- 
dience. It was representative, he said, 
because so rarely seen at the play in 
anything like a body. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “how to tell 
the swells at first glance. The man 
never takes off his hat till the lady has 
been seated and her wraps adjusted. It 
took thirty-odd years of Metropolitan 
Opera to breed that sensible manner. 
The.average man makes more fuss over 
a silk hat than over a crying baby. It’s 
never on his head at the right time, 
when he needs two free hands: it’s on 
his mind.” 

But others than “society,” had turned 
out for Alice’s opening. There were 
most of New York’s producing man- 
agers, calm, amiable if casual; the new 
Diamond Jims; the sleek, Barrymore- 
mustached youths of forty and their 
younger but older-eyed companions ; 
and anybody with normal curiosity, 
which this crowd did not have, could 
have picked out the critics—not merely 
because the professional first-nighters 
sat in aisle-seats near the front, but 
rather by the way they sat, a trifle side- 
wise and with one foot in the aisle, as 
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the old-fashioned stableman used to 
leave one foot hanging out when he 
brought Father’s “buggy” to the door. 


ROM what talk I overheard, Alice’s 
Chicago fiasco in “The Hospitable 
Guest” had not penetrated New York, 
a serene metropolis that knows no first- 
nights but her own. ‘The fashionables 
talked of Alice by her given name as 
they would have talked of Miss Barry- 
more. They knew her, as they knew 
John Drew. She was one of them, on 
rare occasions—which was perhaps why: 
“I wish Alice would do a Shaw,” 
a matron was observing to an unfatigued 
business man. “I’m weary of comedies 
of bad manners. Who wrote this?” 

“Walter R. James,” he answered 
without consulting the program. ‘“Class- 
mate of Dan’s, who says he has a mad 
crush on Alice that isn’t totally un- 
reciprocated.” 

“Any private means?” 

“Writes plays.” 

“That’s private enough. But some- 
how I can’t quite see Alice settling down 
to a series of annual infants and master- 
pieces.” 

The curtain was advertised for eight- 
twenty; it was now eight-twenty-five. 
When would the diabolic thing begin! 

Here was a happy omen in the per- 
son of George M. Cohan, never known 
to be too late nor too early. The keen- 
est of all the dramatic critics, if only 
to judge by his the best of all the revues, 
he yet treated mere newspaper colleagues 
with deference as well as cordiality. It 
was Mr. Darnton, Mr. Pollock, Mr. 
Towse, Mr. Broun, Mr. DeFoe, Mr. 
Woollcott, Mr. Mantle, Mr. all along 
that aisle, even to Mr. me—although 
several of us who had known him for 
years unhesitatingly greeted him with 
“Hello, George!” 

“They tell me,” said Cohan to Man- 
tle, “that this guy James has got some- 
thing on Aristophanes.” 

“Who’s Aristophanes?” 
Darnton with perfect gravity. 

“He was the Sam Harris of his day,” 
Mr. Cohan answered with gravity as 
perfect. 

“George,” said Broun, “what do you 
hear about Alice Gates flivving at the 
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Chicago opening because the part was 
too good for her?” 

“I hadn’t heard Clayton Hamilton 
wrote the piece,” said George, solemnly 
looking into his program. “No, it’s by 
Henry R. James. I'll bet it’s one of the 
plays Sam Harris rejected while I was 
at Atlantic City. Did you ever hear 
of the time he accepted ‘Officer 666,’ 
and when he showed me the ’script I 
offered Lou Houseman a quarter-inter- 
est in the production for twenty-five 
dollars ?” 

“Houseman must have cleaned a for- 
tune,” said Rennold Wolf. 

“Not a cent; he has too much faith in 
my judgment—wouldn’t buy. S-sh! 
Here she goes!” 

It was the rise. With the exception 
of Collins, who had some faith in what 
he called my theater sense, I doubt if 
there was another person than myself 
in that crowded house who expected any- 
thing but her usual wonders from Alice 
Gates. 

I waited in goose-flesh for her en- 
trance. I hardly knew a play was play- 
ing till finally she came on. And the 
way she came was startlingly different. 
I could thank God for anything differ- 
ent. Her first line was half uttered be- 
fore she was on the stage, and she ab- 
solutely ignored the “reception” that met 
her. She could not be heard above the 
tumult, but her pantomime went on, and 
other players in the scene were seen if 
not heard to act. 

But it took that wise—not Broadwise 
but thoroughly sophisticated—crowd 
only an instant to still itself. ‘The word 
passed that Alice Gates, for the first 
time in the experience of New York, 
was stage-frightened. 

There was no bravado now, no stri- 
dent italics, no cocksure theatricality. 
The girl—my girl, if she only would 
be—was palpably scared. Her voice 
was the ghost of itself, and her dear 
little body twitched as did Emily 
Stevens’ in her now immortal confes- 
sion-scene with George Arliss in ‘“‘Sep- 
timus.” It was unbelievable but true 
—Alice Gates had lost her nerve. 

I knew that there was a time-limit 
on the sympathy of that first-night pack. 
And I knew that to-night I was more 
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than a paid skeleton. Never had I loved 
her so completely. She needed some- 


thing, somebody—me, I hoped. 


WAS out of my seat and at the stage 

door inarun. “I must see Miss Gates 
on her first exit,” I told the door-man. 
He hesitated, and I gave him a bill and 
my card. 

“Are you the Mr. Howard of The 
Democrat?” he asked; and to my impa- 
tient “Yes,” he answered: 

“She can’t see you till you’re both 
through your night’s work. Sorry, sir; 
but the orders were written—so there’s 
no chance of my forgetting.” 

I went into Murray’s and had a 
brandy. And presently the intermission 
crowd came in. 

“Do you remember how Fitzsimmons 
used to stall?” said Sam Harris, who in 
his day has managed both fistrion and 
histrion. ‘‘He’d get so groggy the other 
fellow would rush in to finish him out 
of pure brotherly love—and run up 
against a shift and left-cross that would 
send him down for the whole count. 
Well, it looks a bit to the eye of an 
old-timer as though Alice Gates is Fitz- 
ing. I wouldn’t advise any of you ring- 
siders to leave till she cuts loose.” 

Always I had thought that George 
Cohan never had been cleverer than in 
his selection of a partner, and at this 
tortured moment I could have embraced 
Mr. Harris. 

A. H. Woods, owner of the Eltinge, 
dropped in, and I took him aside and 
asked him to do me a great kindness. 

“Place yourself under the largest ob- 
ligation you can think of,” said Woods 
cheerfully ; and I asked him personally 
to deliver for me a note to Miss Gates. 
I wrote a mad line of love and encour- 
agement ; and I quoted Harris—she had 
ever been able to react to the humorous. 
Woods sealed the envelope and took it 
back. 

I met him on the way in to the sec- 
ond act. “She says there’s no answer,” 
said he. 

“Anything else?” 

“No—asked me when I was going to 
get you to try a hand at play-writing ; 
but she mostly laughed.” 

The audience was mostly laughing 


when we made our late way in. And 
there was such another Alice! I was 
glad I had written that violent note. 
There are moments in a woman’s life, 
I told myself, when nothing will brace 
her but the unselfish devotion of a man. 
I had been harsh in Chicago, but now— 

Of a sudden I was translated back 
into a dramatic critic and witnessing one 
of my few great moments in the the- 
ater 

Alice was acting as I never had seen 
her act before. She was alive with what 
I can describe only as spiritual deviltry. 
When the fairies got drunk at her 
christening, it was on champagne. She 
had us in laughter and in tears, and 
in the laughter that is tears. She played 
on our hearts, our funny-bones, and the 
things we think we think with. 

I am sure that I unlearned in one 
lesson a fairish education in the art of 
going to the play. 


HEN I had madly dictated to a 

hotel stenographer the mad story 
of her night of nights, and Alice had 
put by the forewritten review of Mr. 
James’ play (from which I had thought- 
fully torn the closing paragraph), she 
said: 

“Willie, there are just three kinds of 
acting: the overdone, the underdone and 
the done. And because I wanted to be 
loved for myself alone, I tried all three 
on my emboned highbrow.” 

She didn’t mind my making her the 
subject of this first of my adventures 
in the short-story form. It came, she 
said, under the heading of legitimate 
publicity—or as my editor said, news. 
And in a measure it reconciles The New 
York Democrat’s just but measured ap- 
preciations of the public performances 
of Miss Alice Gates with the undis- 
guised admiration privately, in a manner 
of speaking, bestowed upon her by The 
Democrat’s dramatic critic, concerning 
which ‘there has been more or less gos- 
sip, not to say scandal, during the last 
three years. 

In fact, Alice says that, while she 
holds in honor my post on The Demo- 
crat, she thinks that I have too long 
served my wife in the capacity of sup- 
press-agent. 
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OO must cly Lele and Hele 
aden. Must loo mimitate 
Pdfr., pay? Iss, and so shall! 

and so leles fol ee rettle. Dood mollow.” 

Yes, you read it aright the first time. 
No, the fault is not with my secretary 
nor with the compositor nor even with 
the proof-reader. Neither am I, person- 
ally, trying to be funny, nor am I slump- 
ing into aphasia. 

Go to any public library. Ask for the 
“Journal” of Jonathan Swift—Right 
Reverend Dean of St. Patrick’s and 
author of “Gulliver's Travels.” And 
therein you will find the idiotic quotation 
that begins this article. You will find 
more language of the same paretic kind. 

Cranky old Dean Swift was not in- 
venting a new language or using a 
cipher. He was writing baby-talk. The 
“Journal” was written for a woman he 














loved. And that is the way he used to 


talk to her. 

Remember, please, that Swift was 
neither an amorous schoolboy nor an 
imbecile. He was not only one of the 
foremost writers, statesmen and orators 
in Europe, two hundred years ago, but 
he was a human grouch, as well—the 
most savage, satiric, ugly-tempered man 
of his day. 

Not being a mind-reader, I cannot 
translate, in its entirety, the baby-talk 
I have just quoted. But we have Swift’s 


own testimony that “Pdfr.” is short for 
“Poor dear foolish rogue.” ‘“Rettle’ 
means “letter,” and “Hele and Lele’ 
is a Swift-version of “here and there.” 

And now, if the foregoing idiocy has 
caught your attention, suppose we get 
on to the story. 

He was born in 1667, this Irish genius, 
at Dublin, a month or two after his 
father’s death. His widowed mother 
could not support him, and Jonathan 
was left to the mercy of relatives for 
his upbringing. It was a mercy that 
savored mightily of stinginess and of 
grudged charity. It soured the sensitive 
boy, even as early ill-treatment will make 
a dog either dangerously fierce or else 
cowed and spiritless. It made Swift 
savage and cross-grained, and he never 
got over it. Year by year his snarling 
moroseness grew worse. 

Added to this setback there were 
physical defects that went still further to 
curdle his nature and to set him apart 
from the rest of mankind. He was 
homely, too—with a lanky body, a great 
jutting beak of a nose, and bulging blue 
eyes thatched by a pair of brows that 
looked like Alaska sable cuffs. His 
voice was a blend of falsetto and growl. 
He seldom washed or shaved. 

No, there was nothing about him, in 
general appearance, that could make a 
hit with any woman. He did not even 
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have money or—until late in life—fame. 
Yet he was loved as few normal men 
have been loved. One or two of his 
personal romances are numbered among 
the deathless love-stories of history. And 
it is with only the more important of 
his affairs that we shall deal. 

The first was his courtship of Jane 
Waring, a pretty girl who had an income 
of a hundred pounds a year. Swift, at 
that time, had a little less than nothing. 
He was just starting his clerical life in 
a poor Irish parish, where his total con- 
gregation numbered just fifteen persons. 
Most of these fifteen seem to have had 
a lamentable habit of staying away from 
church. Often there was no one present 
at the services except Swift himself-and 
his old sexton Roger. At such. times 
Swift would vary the reading of the 
Church of England service which be- 
gins: “Dearly beloved brethren, the 
Scripture moveth us in sundry places, to 
confess, etc.” 

Instead, with grouchy unction, he 
would begin: ‘Dearly beloved Roger, 
the Scripture moveth you and me, in 
sundry places, etc.” 

Miss Waring tried to be prudent and 


to listen to her family’s warnings that - 


it was unwise to wed a man of Swift's 
nature and poverty. So, though she 
loved him ardently, she suggested that 
they wait until the young wooer’s pros- 
pects should be brighter. This was 
common sense. But what lover ever 
cared to listen to common sense? As- 
suredly, Jonathan Swift did not. The 
same traits which made Jane hesitate to 
marry a virtual pauper would of course 
have made her doubly valuable, later, as 
a poor clergyman’s wife. But Swift did 
not see it that way. 

Grouchily he assented to her plea for 
delay ; and he began to work harder— 
apparently with the idea of earning 
enough to marry on. Gradually, his 
fortunes improved. At last he obtained 
a parish which paid him a salary of four 
hundred pounds a year. That was a 
splendid living wage, in an age when 
skilled cooks could be hired for about 
twenty-five dollars a year and when the 
best meat cost less than eight cents a 
pound, and when comfortable houses 
rented for a bare yearly hundred dollars. 


Tous 


THE WOMAN-TAMERS 


Combined with Miss Waring’s annual 
five hundred dollars, Swift’s income was 
almost a fortune. Miss Waring herself 
thought so; and she wrote to Swift that 
she thought they might venture, now, to 
marry. Swift had been waiting in sneer- 
ing impatience for just such a message 
from her. It was a moment that repaid 
him for the jar to his vanity and temper 
caused by her plea for delay. He sat 
down at once to answer her. Here, in 
part, is his letter—which Smith cites as 
“a peerless example of frank brutality :” 


Are you competent to manage domes- 
tic affairs with an income of less than 
sixty pounds a year? Will you comply 
with my wishes and my way of living, 
and endeavor to make us both as happy 
as you can? Will you agree to my 
methods for improving your mind so 
as to make us entertaining companions 
for each other? 

If you can answer these questions in 
the affirmative, I shall be willing to 
marry you, whether your face be fair 
or not, or your fortune large or small. 
Cleanliness in the first and competency 
in the second is all I expect from you. 


Strangely enough, Jane Waring—or 
“Varina,” as Swift called her—did not 
even bother to answer this loving letter ; 
and the affair ended with great sudden- 
ness—as Swift had intended that it 
should. 

Miss Waring lived to be grateful for 
her escape from the claws of such a 
bear. But she was perhaps the only 
victim of Swift to escape with so little 
injury to heart or to vanity. 

The next was Stella. Of course, 
Stella was not her real name at all. 
She bore the much less poetic name of 
Esther Johnson. It was the custom, in 
that age of outward high-flown courtesy 
and inward bestiality, for lovers to call 
each other by some romantic title as 
different as possible from their rightful 
names. Witness the flirtation of one 
Peter Smithers and Susanna Hoffo, in 
Queen Anne’s reign. Peter addressed 
Susanna as “Artemesia,” while she called 
him “Eugenio.” 

Swift had a knack of his own for such 
nicknames. Varina surely has a pret- 
tier sound than Jane. And Stella— 
Latin word for star—is more flowery 
than plain Esther Johnson, (Esther, by 
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the way, is Hebrew for star. So the 
nickname was not so farfetched, after 
all.) 

The memory of. Swift's affair started 
the fashion of naming girls Stella— 
a custom that has never wholly died 
out. 

Esther Johnson—or let’s follow her 
lover’s example and call her Stella— 
was described as ‘‘a dark-haired, bright- 
witted beauty.” She was eight years old 
when Swift first met her, and he was in 
the late twenties. Her widowed mother 
was a pensioned hanger-on of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, who was Swift’s patron. 

Between the gawky and cranky young 
clergyman and the brilliant child a ten- 
derly sweet friendship sprang up. He 
acted as her tutor; and her cleverness 
and affection whiled away many of his 
own drearily lonely days. 

Then: he went away from Temple’s 
house to begin his career; and when he 
next met Stella, she was seventeen. At 
once she fell in love with the sour-vis- 
aged misanthrope. When he went to 
London, on political duty, she used to 
write to him every day. Swift treasured 
her simple little notes, reading them till 
they were almost illegible, carrying them 
in his breast pocket all day and hiding 
them under his pillow at night. 

He not only replied to them in kind, 
but he also kept a sort of diary which 
was also a daily news-letter to her. This 
he called “Stella’s Journal.” It is a 
model of literary skill and a vivid chron- 
icle of Engand’s court and political life. 
In addition it is, in spots, the most driv- 
eling idiocy ever written. For the grimly 
caustic Swift, whose vitriol tongue and 
pen were already dreaded by all London, 
filled page after page of the “Journal” 
with such wishy-washy baby talk as I 
have already quoted. 

One of his Journal entries ends with 
an outburst_of love for Stella, accom- 
panied by the capital letters “M. D.,” 
repeated seven times in succession. ‘“M. 
D.” was his chosen abbreviation for 
“My Dear.” 

If you like that brand of slush, here 
is a cross-section from a Stella letter in 
Swift’s “Journal”—a letter he wrote, 
propped up in bed and by the light of 
one guttering candle: 
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Faith, to-day came a letter from my 
own sweet little M. D. I will not an- 
swer it, now, no-0-0-0-o, but will keep 
it under my pillow. Here it is, just 
under the pillow. Oh! I lifted up the 
pillow and saw it there! Yes, little 
letter, you shall not be answered until 
the morning, for I must go to sleep. I 
shall be expecting every day a pretty 
letter from my own M. D. 

See how this is all blotted! I can 
write no more, but tell you I love M. D. 
dearly. Cadenus loves his M. D. God 


Almighty bless and preserve my little 
M. D.! 


Cadenus is an anagram on Decanus, 
‘Latin word for Dean, and referred to 
Swift’s own title of Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, in Dublin. 

When Swift moved to Dublin, Stella 
and an elderly woman cousin came 
thither also and settled in a cottage a 
mile or so away from him. Stella pre- 
sided at all the deanery’s social affairs, 
but primly returned each night to her 
own home and to the old lady who was 
her nominal chaperon. For years, this 
went on, Swift yearly growing more 
crabbed and brutal in his behavior to- 
ward the girl, and Stella ever waxing 
more and more adoring of her bearlike 
lover. 

At last she could bear her doubtful 
position no longer. Summoning all her 
courage, she begged Swift to marry her. 
Swift flew into a rage, declaring he 
would do nothing of the sort. 

“Marriage,” he snarled, “has many 
children. Among them are Repentance, 
Discord, Jealousy and Loathing. I want 
none of it.” 

But Stella, usually so meek and yield- 
ing, would not give up her point. She 
shrank tearfully away from the raging 
man. But as soon as he calmed down, 
she returned to the attack—not shrew- 
ishly or with nagging, but in the gentle 
and loving persistence that is woman’s 
deadliest weapon. 

Kennedy once wrote of “the Terrible 
Meek.” And meekness is far more ter- 
rible than bluster—as Swift at last dis- 
covered. Worn down by her wordless 
reproach and by her gently endured 
grief, he finally consented to make her 
his wife. But though he could, at a 
pinch, do the right thing, he could do 
nothing graciously. And he saddled his 
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growled surrender with 
such terms as must have 
humiliated the poor gir] al- 
most past endurance. 

First of all, he was care- 
ful to make it very clear 
to Stella that this marriage 
was a mighty sacrifice on 
his part and that it was 
abhorrent to him. Next 
he made her swear to 
keep the union a secret 
forever, and not to bear 
his name. Third, he ar- 
ranged that the ceremony 
should be performed at 
dead of night and that 
no record of it should 
be made on the cathe- 
dral archives. 

Stella _ sobbingly 
agreed to all this. To 
punish her still fur- 
ther for her presump- 
tion in marrying 
him, Swift never 
again would speak 
to her or even enter 
her presence, ex- 
cept before  wit- 
nesses. 


It is not clear 
just what joy it was 
possible for the poor og 
woman to glean from r 
such an unavowed and 
empty marriage—beyond the bliss of 
having carried her point and gotten 
her way. Tragedy, moreover, was 
lurking not far behind, as He sat down at 


a result of the strange wed- once to answer | 


ding—tragedy, not for _ me Bove 108 


Stella, but for another example of frank 
woman. ity.” 


HE “other woman” was 


Hester Vanhomrigh, whom 


Swift had met, long before, dur- 


ing his stay in London. 
Her mother was a 


& A. woman of wealth and 


| social rank. Swift 
was a frequent visitor 


courted Hester 


4 > Be at her house. He 





ardently; and as usual he bestowed a 
nickname on her. He called her “Va- 
nessa ;”” and he wrote poems about her 
which nowadays would have landed him 
in prison, for sending them through the 
mails, but which, in that age, passed as 
gallantly complimentary. 

With all his bearish and boorish ardor, 
he devoted himself to courting Vanessa 
—even while writing his daily “Journal” 
to Stella. Vanessa had heard many a 
love-vow from many a Londoner of rank 
and charm; but love had never stirred 
her heart until she listened to the rough 
wooing of the slovenly middle-aged dean. 
She was the type of woman who would 
rather be kicked than kissed ; and Swift 
was far more skillful at kicking than at 
kissing. The harshness which made 
gentle Stella flinch thrilled Vanessa with 
the delight of his mastery. 

In a remarkably short time she was 
returning Swift’s love, and returning it 
with compound interest. She became 
his madly adoring slave, his abject 
worshiper. His brutality made her the 
more hopelessly enamored of him. But 
as Vanessa warmed, Swift cooled. Such 
wholesale adoration bored him. He 
snubbed Vanessa. She clung the closer 
to him. He insulted and rebuffed her. 
She knelt at his feet in a rapture of love. 
This new semblance of aversion on his 
part was the one thing needed to make 
her his forever. Swift left London and 
went to Dublin to live. Vanessa fol- 
lowed and took a house at a village nine 
miles away. 

There is an impulse that makes a man 
tolerate and even pet and cherish a stray 
dog that has the good judgment to fol- 
low him home and refuse to be driven 
away from him. The same impulse 
warmed Swift’s grim heart toward the 
woman who had given up everything 
for his sake and who had, unasked, fol- 
lowed him into exile. 

Thus, the love-affair (begun and 
broken off in London) was renewed in 
Ireland. And an odd state of affairs 
set in. 


TELLA and Vanessa were living less 
than ten miles apart. Neither of 
them had heard of the other. And Swift 
was consfantly visiting them both. For 
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years this went along. The grouchy old 
lover played his cards cleverly. He car- 
ried on two desperate love-affairs at the 
same time,—and with two women only 
nine miles apart,—yet kept each from 
finding out the other’s existence, 

Perhaps it was genius that enabled 
him to do this ; perhaps it was only luck. 
(Some men have luck!) If it was 
genius, Swift could have made a fortune 
by selling the formula to married men. 
But all runs of luck come to an end. 
And even the genius of Napoleon him- 
self at last collapsed. Rumors of Swift’s 
secret marriage to Stella began to seep 
through Dublin. And in course of time 
the gossip reached Vanessa. 

Now, Vanessa was not overclever. 
She was merely overmuch in love. So, 
instead of keeping her mouth shut or, 
at worst, asking Swift about the matter, 
she wrote directly to Stella. 

The news of her lover’s supposed mar- 
riage had driven Vanessa almost insane 
with fear and with grief. She scarcely 
knew what she was doing—which igno- 
rance did not save her from paying in 
full the bill for her folly. 

Stella received the letter and thus dis- 
covered for the first time that there was 
such a woman as Vanessa on earth. She 
sat down and wrote an amswer to Vanessa 
—some say, telling her the whole truth. 
Then she took Vanessa’s letter to Swift. 
And hell broke loose. 

I think Swift, at heart, must have 
been a lion for courage. Just stop for 
a moment, if you are a man, and con- 
sider what you would have done. I 
think the average man, in like predica- 
ment, would sooner pull the tail of a 
rattlesnake or slap Jess Willard in the 
face than face the music to such a tune. 

Swift was neither scared nor remorse- 
ful. Instead, he went wild with wrath. 
Without a word to the frigid Stella, he 
snatched up the letter, stamped out of 
the house, flung himself on his horse 
and galloped madly to Vanessa’s home. 
Here is the scene that followed, as de- 
scribed by a much abler pen than mine. 

He drew rein at the gate and rushed 
up the walk. Brushing aside a servant 
who replied to his thundrous knock at 
the door, he strode into the morning- 


room where his Vanessa sat a. 
He drew the letter from his poc 





. brandished it in front of her panic- 
smitten face and then hurled it down 
upon the table béside her—transfixing 
the poor creature, the while, with a ter- 
rible glare and uttering no word. 

_ Then, still with no word to her, he 

left the house. Nor did she again see 

him or receive word of him. 

Vanessa, in letters to Swift, which 
are still preserved, had more than once 
declared that she would die if ever he 
deserted her. Whether she hinted at 
suicide or whether she merely meant 
that she would pine away—after the 
manner of the anemic women of her 
time—I do not know. But now she 
made good her threat. No one can say 
whether she literally died of a broken 
heart or whether poison helped. along 
her death. But in either case she died, 
a week or two after that silently wrath- 
ful visit from Swift—killed, directly or 
indirectly, by his brutality. 

It is not on record that Swift was 
particularly unhappy over his ill-treated 
sweetheart’s death, Perhaps he was too 
busy makiny his peace with Stella, and 
trying to explain matters to her, to have 
any time for sorrow just then. 

But when Stella in turn faded away 
and died, not very long afterward, he 
wasted much ink and paper in lauding 
her virtues. He who wielded a pen so 
facile could not now write out the tale 
of his grief except in stilted sentences 
which seem all but heartless in their 
long-worded phraseology. 

To drown memory, he plunged into 
literature and politics with a renewed 
zest. But he was growing old, and the 
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springs of his life and of his mighty 
intellect were running dry. He waxed 
more and more eccentric, until presently 
he went hopelessly insane. 

After his death, when his executors 
were going over his effects, they chanced 
upon a secret drawer in his writing-table. 

A knob was pressed; the drawer slid 
open. It contained nothing except a 
crumpled and tear-stained paper on 
which a single line was scrawled in 
Swift’s rude handwriting. Inside the 
paper was a long lock of dark hair—soft 
and lustrous. The written line was: 
“Only a woman’s hair!” 

What woman’s? Stella’s? Vanessa’s? 
Varina’s? Some one’s else? That is a 
little heart-mystery that has never been 
solved. 

Thackeray (a rank sentimentalist who 
strove to make the world regard him as 
a cynic) writes this tiny sermon on the 
finding of the unknown woman’s. hair 
in Swift’s desk : 


Only a woman’s hair! Only love, 
only fidelity, only purity, innocence, 
beauty—only the tenderest heart in the 
world stricken and wounded, and 
passed away out of reach of pangs of 
hope deferred, love insulted and piti- 
less desertion! Only that lock of hair 
left—and memory and remorse for the 
guilty, lonely wretch shuddering over 
the grave of his victim. 


(The love-affairs of Alexandre Du- 
mas, author of “The Three Musketeers” 
and many other noted novels, will be 
described by Albert Payson Terhune in 
our next issue.) 
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[~~ | ESPITE the unexpected 

D| promise Jigger Masters 
——— had made to me on the oc- 
casion of our visit to Braithwaite 
Grange, when we had made an end 
of the cloud of horror which hung over 
Crosby Braithwaite, I really never ex- 
pected my tall friend actually to solicit 
my company on any of his adventures. 
Though I had been handy on that one 
occasion, I had no belief that as astute 
an individual as I knew him to be would 
have need of assistance often. 

He had taker to dropping in once or 
twice a day, however, seemingly for no 
reason except that of company. His 
office was on the third floor of the 
same building in which I had my studio ; 
so the visits really required no expla- 
nation. 

He never talked much, but would 
walk in silently, nod and then stretch 
his gaunt frame on a wicker couch at 
one side of my canvas. Sometimes he 
smoked, holding a long, black molasses- 
cured stogie at such an acute angle up- 
ward that as it burned down unevenly 
it must have warmed the end of his long 
hooked nose. More often he merely 
crossed his hands back of his shock of 
black, unkempt hair and watched me as 
I worked. 

I say that he watched me, for his 
eyes usually were fastened upon me, but 
I know that the canvas before me, the 
stool on which I sat and the white gown 
in which I painted were merely parts 
of an unobtrusive setting which seemed 





in some 
peculiar 
fashion 

to assist 
his men- 
tal proc- 
esses. As 
time went 
on, I 
knew this 
to be a 
fact, for a 
baffling 
dullness 
that looked 
for all the 


stupidity 

would creep 
into his expres- 
sion; at these 
times he never 
answered or 
noticed me 
when I spoke. 
I became able 
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to tell 
when he 

would 

answer and 

when he 

would not; when his 
eyes glazed, I painted 
on, really as much 


* He managed : 

4 to clamber to alone as if Masters 

Y pe? sg had not been in the 
ing hej | room. 

{ eae aie On this Thursday 
prone. morning he did not 


sit down. “Busy, 
Hoffman?” he inquired tersely, stopping 
in the doorway. 

“No, not at all!” I answered, drop- 
ping my brushes as quickly as if I had 
been caught doing something despicable, 
and whirling around toward my visitor. 
Truth to tell, something of the timbre 
of Masters’ rumbling voice informed me 
that this was no ordinary visit. I have 


always loved excitement, and since my 
experience with the man on the arsine 
murder-case, Masters had stood as the 
gate-keeper of my only chance at adven- 
ture, 
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“Read the papers this 
morning?” he asked. 

“Ye-e-s,” I answered 

slowly, trying to think of 

the features. 

“See about the burning 
of the Dorgan piers and the 
two munition-carriers Halifax 
and Johnnie Jones?” 

“Yes, some kind of a body from 
the heavens—a meteor or something 
—struck them, didn’t it?’ I in- 
quired, trying to seem intelligent on 
the basis of a very scant perusal of 
the news. 

Masters nodded, and an amused look 
crept into his blue eyes. “Yes, that was 
Basil Bennett’s idea. One of the watch- 
men—we'll go to see him presently— 
declared that the fiery thing was a 
‘shootin’-star,’ so Bennett, with the pal- 
pable camouflage of a tactful elephant, 
directed the papers not to mention the 
possibility of the fire being of incendiary 
origin. That’s why all the Sunday sup- 
plement stories appear on the first page 
to-day. 

“Of course, so long as Bennett has 
started it in this fashion, we shall not 
contradict him publicly—yet. For the 
life of me I can’t see, though, why there 
should be the slightest deception in the 
story, except for such browsers as your- 
self, who merely seize a few tufts of 
news at the breakfast-table to digest at 
leisure.” 

“No, the criminals wont be fooled for 
an instant,” I replied. ‘What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to take you with me on 
a little trip through the sky to see if 
we cannot locate the orbit of our heaven- 
ly visitor.” Masters’ tone was jocular, 
but his eyes were earnest. 

“Whoopee!” I cried, and my dressing- 
gown was off in an instant. “Shall I 
carry an ash-stand ?” 

“No.” He smiled. “That was a 
good weapon against Mrs. Braithwaite, 
but it has had its day. Have you a de- 
pendable revolver?” 

“Just that old single-action cannon.” 
I pointed to the wall above the fireplace 
where my forty-five hung in a hdister. 
“There’s nothing fancy about it, but I 
can hit an orange at thirty feet with it.” 
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“Yes, with one bullet!” Masters’ 
tone condemned my old friend of nights 
on the Montmartre to the discard. Here, 
pocket this!” He drew a black thirty- 
eight automatic from his pocket and 
handed it to me. 

Then, as soon as I had donned my 
jacket, Masters led the way to the street 
and made for the subway. ‘We'll inter- 
view one of the guards, first of all,” he 
informed me. ‘You know, ever since 
the declaration of war, patrols of armed 
guards have been kept on the munitions- 
piers. Most of them are being held at 
the Tombs.” 

A short time later we were 
ushered into a cell in that 
somber edifice. A man, 
bandaged about the head 
and neck and with one arm 

in a sling, reclined upon 
the prison cot. The jailer 
introduced us as Govern- 
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ment investigators and urged the 
prisoner to tell us all he could tell 
about the catastrophe. The man sat up. 

“Did this fiery thing that burned you 
seem like a meteor from the skies?” in- 
quired Masters without preamble. 

The chap on the bed seemed slow to 
answer. So much of his face was 
swathed that it was difficult to guess his 
mental processes. “Gosh, I don't 
know!” he said finally. “I aint never 
seen shootin’-stars close up, and you 
believe me, I don’t want to see no 
more!” 

“Well, can you tell us really just 
what occurred? Some people don’t seem 
to believe it was from the sky at all, 
and we just want to make sure. By the 
way, Murphy, what ‘nationality are 
you?” 

The brows between the bandages 
scowled. ‘Kidding me, aint 
you?” he retorted ironically 


We made our 

way to the water-front 

where the big array of Dorgan 

piers two days previ- 

ously. Fire engines and tugs were 

still pumping water on the smoking ruins. 


“Well, I suspect you are of Irish 
extraction, of course,’’ Masters re- 
plied. ‘But were you born in this 
country ?” 
“Veh.” 
“Lived all 
i ae here ?” 
“| “In little old New 
York.” 
“Any Liberty 
bonds ?” 


~ : 
your life 


— > 6s 





“One. I aint got it all paid for yet.” 

“Well, I guess you’re all right, Mur- 
phy: Tell us about the shooting-star.” 

The other leaned forward. ‘There 
aint so much I can tell,” he began, “but 
what there was of it was darned hot 
stuff for me! You see, Doolan, Shinner 
and me had the job of guardin’ the 
shore end of Number Four Pier—that 
was the one that the Johnnie Jones was 
tied to, We had two hours on and then 
four hours off, right along, twen- 
ty-four hours a day. Doolan 
had from ° 
twelve till 


or Phe te 
id —_— 


. two in the 
mornin’, and I followed 
him. It was just about time for me to 
wake Shinner. I was thinkin’ about 
walkin’ over to the bunk-house that min- 
ute, when all of a sudden I hears a clank 
and a bang, kinda far off, like. I stops 
and turns my head, and right that sec- 
ond the whole sky seemed to catch fire, 
and gobs of fire began splashing down 
all around me.” 

“Could you see the meteor?” inter- 
rupted Masters eagerly. 

“Could I see it?’ mimicked the other, 
with scornful emphasis. “I couldn’t 
see nothin’ else! It was just like as if 
somebody had torn the sun loose and 
it was bearin’ down, losin’ hunks of 


liquid sun all the way! It was so bright 
and so danged hot that you couldn’t look 
at it straight, though.” 

“Did it make any noise?” 

“Noise? Gosh, it whistled like fifty 
steam injines, all shootin’ out steam at 
one time!” 

I glanced at Masters’ face in time to 
see the peculiar dullness creeping into 
his eyes. Murphy saw this also, and 
interpreted it as meaning that the inter- 
view was about over. He started to re- 
cline again on the cot. 

“Just a minute!’ Masters checked the 
Irishman. “You say that this thing 
came on with a clank and a bang?” The 
expression of my friend had altered as 
quickly as it had changed previously. 





~~ 
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I‘ saw Jigger bending down in one corner, striving 
frantically to extinguish a lighted fuse. 


“No-o,” said our informant slowly. 
“T heard them first.. I don’t think’ there 
was any noise of that kind after, though 
I don’t rightly know, ’cause there was 
so much whistling.” 

“T see. Did you see anything about 
the meteor that would explain the 
whistling ?”’ 


“Nope—that is—well, the darnéd 
thing seemed to be spinnin’ like a great 
big top, and you know some of. these 
here tops that kids play with whistle.” 

Masters sat up straight in his chair. 
“Spinning!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, I don’t know as I’d call it 
that,” answered Murphy uneasily. : “I 
wouldn’t like to swear to that on the 
stand. It kinda looked that way to me, 
’cause the fire it shot out seemed to 

curve, kinda, like water from -a 
hose when you sweep the end 
around sudden-like.” 

Masters nodded, and 
was silent an instant. I 
would have liked -to 
have him probe Mur 
phy further in 
regard to this in- 
teresting phenom- 
enon, but he 


seemed to take the 
spinning quite as a matter-of-fact char- 
acteristic of meteors. : 
“Did the thing seem to drop straight 
down from the sky?” he asked. 
Murphy shook his head decidedly, 
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seeming relieved that the subject was 
changed. “Nope!” he returned. “It 
was headin’ northeast, or thereabouts, 
and the big funny thing I seen about 
it was that it didn’t seem to be a darn 
bit in a hurry to come down! Aill 
shootin’-stars I ever seen before came 
down and went out quick.” 

“Yes? How long did it seem to stay 
in the air?” 

“About five minutes—still, I guess it 
wasn’t that long,” Murphy corrected 
himself quickly. “You see, it didn’t 
come very near to me, but I got some 
of it just the same. It threw fire all 
over everything, and some of it splashed 
on me, and it seemed a long time. I 
don’t just know how long. I wouldn't 
like to swear.” 

“Cheer up. You probably wont have 
to do any swearing,” returned Masters 
to the cautious Celt. “Did you notice 
what the fire seemed like that fell on 
you?” 

“Like hell-fire!” returned Murphy 
with conviction, “It stunk like brim- 
stone, but it wasn’t solid when it hit me. 
It was all liquid and burning like a 
busted gasoline tank.” 

“Flammenwerfer,’ 1 muttered, un- 
conscious of the fact that I was voicing 
my thought aloud. 

Masters fixed me with a scowl in- 
stantly. “All right, Murphy,” he said, 
rising, and shaking hands with the 
watchman. “TI guess that will be all for 
now. Thanks!” 


HEN we were on the way out, 

Masters seized my arm firmly. 
“Your guess may have something in it,” 
he said sternly, “but you must not talk 
in your sleep any more!” 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “but I don’t think 
that chap understands German, anyway.”’ 

Masters twisted his wide mouth into 
a grim smile. “No, I don’t believe he 
does now, either. But you can count on 
it, that whoever is really mixed up in 
this shooting-star stuff does understand 
German !” 

Then in silence we made our way 
down to the water-front where the big 
array of Dorgan piers had stood just 
two davs previously. Fire engines and 
tugs still were pumping water on the 
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smoking ruins, and a tangle of fire-hose 
made us keep close watch of our footing. 

All the huge piles of munitions were 
consumed, the piers themselves surren- 
dering to the fire-monster also, except 
the two ends of each, which vainly 
seemed to be trying to support the wasted 
and charred middles. 

A little group of men in rubber boots 
was scurrying about among the ruins on 
Pier Number Four which we visited. 
Masters walked up and accosted one who 
seemed to be in charge. ‘Any luck?” 
he said. 

“No, not a trace!’ was the disgusted 
answer. “Say, do you know, I don’t 
think we’ll find much,” he went on, 
leaning toward my friend. “J don’t 
think there’s much to find!” 

“No?” Masters’ tone contained a 
perfect inflection of mild surprise. 

“No!” asserted the other darkly. 
“Oleson—you know, he was watching 
over on Pier One—says that the thing 
blew up, and never came down to the 
ground at all!” 

Masters pursed his lips in a low 
whistle and turned in my direction. I 
thought for an instant he was going to 
wink at me, but instead I saw that he 
was scanning the outlines of the big 
warehouses on the water-front. ‘Well, 
I don’t think you'll find much left if 
that’s the case, Leders,” he said, and 
walked back with me to the shore. 

“What the deuce kind of a machine 
could that have been?” I asked in what 
must have been an awe-struck tone. 

Masters shrugged his shoulders. “In 
this game one can judge the future only 
by the future,” he said. “If criminals 
and conspirators stuck always to the 
beaten paths, there would be little use 
forme. For that reason I look forward 
always; I rely on the police and the 
regular detective bureaus to work the 
rule of thumb as far as it will work. 
When they give up, I am morally cer- 
tain that there is some new factor in 
the situation.” 

“And are you often disappointed ?” 

“Rarely. The police net has become 
so efficient in our big cities that even 
most intelligent criminals fall into it. 
But now and then comes a real genius 
like the man back of this.” 
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“Then you are positive that this is a 
war-plot?” 

“Absolutely. Meteors don’t throw off 
naphtha, sulphur and niter ; nor do they 
spin like tops; nor do they stay in the 
air for any appreciable periods. Yes, 
I know a German is behind this; in 
fact, I can almost say without investi- 
gating further that I know what Ger- 
man!” 

“Good heavens, how?” 

“Well, this machine is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity; as a matter of 
fact, I do not believe that I even can 
describe it now. However, it accom- 
plished its purpose thoroughly; it is a 
high development of Flammenwerfer, a 
German invention, and it was used in 
attacking Allied shipping and munitions 
destined for the Allies. Therefore it 
doubtless is German, or at least the 
work of a German sympathizer who is 
willing to risk his all to help the Ger- 
man cause. So far as I know there are 
just three Teutons in this country who 
have laboratories equipped well enough 
to turn out a machine of this description. 
‘Well, I do not believe we shall be long 
in the dark!” 


With this he turned sharp*y to the 
right. We had been walking south 
along the water-front, and had got ap- 
proximately fifty feet beyond Pier Num- 
ber One. Masters led me between the 
walls of two huge warehouses and back 
into a lateral passage behind the out- 
side building. 

This passage was narrow, ill-smelling 
with the accumulated filth of a genera- 
tion, and the wooden walls rising on 
each side of us were blank and totally 
without windows. Masters seemed most 
interested in the building just to the 
west. 

We walked slowly along the alley, 
scrutinizing the bare walls, I did not 
know for what. Suddenly Masters gave 
an exclamation of satisfaction. “See up 
there?” he queried, pointing upward at 
what looked like only a crack running 
horizontally. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, how can we get up?” 

“How about the front door?” 

Masters smiled grimly. “Are you 


well satisfied with your life-insurance?” 
he asked. “I don’t believe in walking 
into any traps I can avoid. Guess I'l] 
try that telephone-pole.” 

With that he cast aside his coat, hat 
and gloves and mounted a wooden pole 
whieh had been left standing, bare of 
wires, after the latter had been run 
underground. From this he managed 
to clamber to the broad, sloping roof, 
and stretched himself out prone upon 
the rotten shingles, with his face and 
arms dangling over the edge. 

He beckoned me to climb the pole. 
When I had got to a point opposite the 
crack, he motioned for me to stop. “Get 
out your gun!” he whispered. “If 
there’s anyone inside, get him first !” 

A few curious apprehensions stirred 
within me; it seemed to me rather that 
Masters and I were the criminals, not 
the men we were seeking. It all seemed 
so much like housebreaking. 

I had little time for philosophizing, 
though. Masters, once he saw that I 
was stationed, drew a jimmy from his 
hip pocket and began work on the crack. 
I noted now that the cracks were four 
in number. Two extended laterally, 
while two were perpendicular, outlining 
what might be a gigantic door some ten 
feet wide by six in height. The moment 
I realized this, most of my apprehen- 
sions fled, for a concealed door, thirty 
feet from the ground, and looking out 
only on the peak of the roof of the 
warehouse nearer to the water, could 
have no legitimate purpose. 


THE big door swung open noiselessly. 
This surprised me, for I had ex- 
pected a creaking or a straining of locks, 
or some other indication, but there was 


none. A black-shirted arm reached out 
of the semidarkness to catch the door, 
the owner doubtless thinking it had 
swung open by itself. As quickly the 
arm withdrew, and I saw a shadowy 
form within moving backward. 

Almost instantly I fired, and the man 
dropped with a yell of pain. 

Masters waited no longer. Crawling 
to the edge, he swung down on the door. 
The hinges strained under his weight, 
and I expected to see him pitch to the 
ground, but by some miracle they held. 
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He scrambled in the wide opening, and 
then I could not see him. 

Feeling that I could be of no more 
assistance to him there, I hastily de- 
scended the pole, and made my way 
around the warehouse to the door in 
front. Just as I arrived, a bareheaded 
man, heavy-set and with a pair of blue, 
popping eyes, burst through. I shot, 
but the bullet either missed or was de- 
flected without damage, for he sprang 
straight in my direction, his arms wide 
for a grapple. I saw my chance; it 
scarcely could have been more simple. 
I met his rush with a straight-arm jab 
flush in his mouth. His head shot back 
like a tenpin hit by a bowling-ball, and 
he slipped to his knees, then slumped 
forward on his face, completely out. 

I knew he would be there for several 
minutes, so I rushed in. ‘Masters!” 
I yelled. “Where are you?” 

“Here!” came the deep voice from 
above-stairs. “Coming down!” 

“You got that chap upstairs, all right! 
I wish it had been Lilienthal himself. 
It was only a helper.” 

“Maybe this one is the chap you are 
after,” I said, indicating my uncon- 
scious foe. ‘He came running out.” 

“Oh!” Masters turned like a flash 
and made his way into the building 
again, this time hurrying into the big 
office on the ground floor. I followed, 
wondering what else there was to do. 

The office was empty. Masters was 
baffled for a second; then, throwing 
aside a bookcase which seemed to be 
built in, he hurried into an inner room 
quite concealed. 

A strong stench of burning powder 
smote our nostrils! The moment I 
stuck my head in, I saw Jigger bending 
down in one corner, striving frantically 
to extinguish a lighted fuse which had 
burned itself to within a fraction of an 
inch of a big tublike contrivance which 
I could not distinguish clearly in the 
smoky atmosphere. 


H E succeeded, barely in time. In 

fact, he was not at all sure that the 
thing was not going to explode anyway, 
and so he hurried me out into the open 
air again and waited. ‘That was a nar- 
rower escape than I imagine you know,” 
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he said with a sigh of relief after sev- 
eral moments had elapsed. He bent 
down, clicked handcuffs on my victim 
and with my assistance dragged the man 
into the inner office. Then he sat down 
and phoned Basil Bennett. 

The big chief of police arrived five 
minutes later with a squad of policemen, 

“T suppose he’ll get a chance to rest, 
at least until this war is over,” I ven- 
tured, breaking the silence as the man 
was taken out to the wagon. 

“The chair!” retorted Bennett lacon- 
ically. ‘Two watchmen were burned 
to death in the fire!” 

“And now, before you go, Chief, I 
want you to dismiss your men and come 
here an instant. There is a little ap- 
paratus here which will interest you— 
and the chief of the ordnance board— 
immensely, I think.” 

Bennett stepped forward, and at that 
moment Masters seized a wire rope at 
one corner of the room. Pulling on this, 
he made the whole room rise beneath 
our feet! The room was simply an 
elevator. 

In a moment we had arrived at the 
floor above, and the light from the open 
door shone in more brightly; one wall, 
that on the side of the door, had been 
taken out entirely. 

“Here it all is, Chief,” said Masters, 
with just a touch of pride. ‘“That’s the 
machine that burned the piers and the 
two ships!” 

“What on earth?” asked Bennett, puz- 
zled. I felt like echoing his sentiments, 
for on a huge truck lay one of the 
queerest devices the mind of man ever 
conceived. In appearance it seemed to 
be a huge wheel, for it had a rim some- 
what like a wagon-tire, probably of 
steel. In place of an ordinary hub was 
a metal tub from which the ‘“‘spokes”— 
as I shall call them for want of a bet- 
ter descriptive term—radiated. These 
spokes resembled huge thermos bottles, 
except that they too were of metal, and 
that they each possessed what appeared 
to be a nozzle or faucet, turned one side, 
and inclined down. 

“Well, there’s no wonder you .are 
puzzled,” said Masters, smiling. “I 
knew that the machine must be some- 
thing like this, but I must admit: that 
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I cannot explain the mechanism satis- 
factorily myself as yet. In principle, 
of course, it is a gigantic apparatus for 
throwing liquid fire—the same weapon 
which the Germans use in assaulting 
trenches. But it is a great deal more 
than that ; in fact, it is also an ingenious 
airplane and a bomb of terrific force! 

“You see this center hub, or tub, or 
whatever you wish to call it? Well, I 
have no doubt that right this instant that 
hub contains forty or fifty pounds of 
trinitrotoluol, the deadliest and most 
destructive of all the explosives now in 
use in warfare. I'll explain what that 
is for in a moment. 

“Each of these arms, radiating from 
the center, is a hollow container ‘carry- 
ing a load of liquid fire under high pres- 
‘sure. On the bottom of each of these is 
a broad fin—see, it is almost like the 
blade of an airplane propeller. The 
idea is that when this monster has all 
its tubes shooting out the burning, ex- 
panding gases and liquids from the 
nozzles, the high pressure exerted on ‘the 
atmosphere makes the wheel revolve at 
enormous speed—speed probably greater 
‘than that attained by any other human 
machine! 

“The revolution of the wheel, which 
is a great deal like the pin-wheels we 
used to fire off on the nights of Fourth 
of July, exerts a tremendous lifting 
force on the air in which it travels, 
through the medium of these propellers, 
or fins, on the bottom of the thermos- 
bottle spokes. This keeps the machine 
from falling to the ground until all the 
liquid fire is exhausted.” 

“But what is the metal rim for?” I 
queried, reaching down my hand to 
touch it. 

“Stop!” shouted Masters, just in 
time to prevent my hand from ‘seizing 
it. “Lord! You almost gave me heart- 
failure!” he said, heaving a sigh of re- 
lief. “That rim is arranged with an 
‘electrical apparatus in some way so that 
when the whole mechanism is started 
whirling, centrifugal force releases it. 
It in turn then opens the cocks of ‘the 
liquid-fire containers, and sets them 
alight by ‘an electric spark in front of 
each of the nozzles.” 

“We would hhave been cooked m a 
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short time!” I answered, starting back 
from the horrid thing. 
“Yes, indeed!” 


“1D UT I don’t anderstand just how this 

apparatus gets up into the air, and 
what that tub or bomb at the center is 
for,” said Bennett. 

“Look here!” directed Masters, turn- 
ing back toward the wide door through 
which he had entered so unceremonious- 
ly. The floor immediately back of this 
door was inclined backward and down, 
and ‘sides were added, making a gigantic 
skid. At the rear of this was a huge 
catapult with a number of heavy springs, 
and a lever for setting the latter. 

“Lilienthal simply had that catapult 
set. Then he placed the big fire-wheel 
on this skid so it would be acted upon 
by ‘the catapult. When all was ready, 
he let go the trigger. The wheel sailed 
wut just over that roof in front of us. 
The moment it got over there, right 
above Pier One, the liquid fire caught, 
and from then on the wheel soared, 
shooting its contents over a diameter of 
about two hundred yards. ‘The original 
impetus was sufficient to carry it across 
the four piers.” 

“And the tub-bomb?” 

Masters smiled grimly. “That almost 
spelled Finis for Hoffman and myself. 
I knew that Lilienthal probably would 
be making another of the machines, so 
that when I found he was in the build- 
ing—Hoffman knocked him down just 
as he was leaving—I knew that he would 
have ‘some method of destroying his 
work rather than have it fall into the 
hands of the United States’ authorities. 
As a matter of fact, I got here in just 
the nick of time! See this burned 
fuse?” We all nodded assent. “Well, 
in five seconds more it would have 
reached the trinitrotoluol, or whatever 
his explosive is, and all the buildings 
around here would have been blown up! 

“Lilienthal was a clever one, all 
right! The real idea of the tub-bomb 
was to light this fuse just as the wheel 
was-started. Then it would explode just 
about the time the liquid fire was ex- 
hausted, destroying the mechanism com- 
pletely ‘so ‘that no one could be certain 
what it was like.” 





By Adolph 


Bennauer 
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| HUNDRED feet in the lead, 
Carey packed trail with his 
great webbed snowshoes. Be- 
hind him toiled the team of six dogs, 
with old Antone Chalevois at the gee- 
pole of the sled, and his daughter Mar- 
ion riding. In just that manner the two 
had been traveling together for the past 
five days. They were not old acquaint- 
ances. They had met only the week 
before on the Upper Salmon, where both 
had been prospecting. Luck not having 
proved worth mentioning there, how- 
ever, they had decided to join forces and 
travel southward to the more fertile 
fields around Fort Yukon. By now they 
had covered half the distance to their 
destination, 

On account of a recent storm, it had 
been snowshoe work all that day, and 
the party was dead beat. As he pressed 
forward, Carey kept looking about him 
for a suitable place to spend the night. 

“This spot looks as good as any,” he 
declared as they came upon a broad, 
cleared flat in the lee of a perpendicular 
cliff. ‘Anyway, I’m about all in! Fact 
is,” he added with a grimace, “I’m still 
too much of a chechahco to fight these 
snowshoes more than ten hours at a 
stretch.” 

His companion nodded. He was a 
character to note and remember, was 
old Antone—one of those grim, iron- 
willed pioneers who have made the law 
of the white man the most inevitable 











consequence in Alaska. He was pos- 
sibly fifty years of age, short and broad, 
with massive chest and limbs, his face 
heavily bearded and his little gray eyes 
as bright and clear as frost-crystals. In 
his big felt boots, heavy fur coat and 
enormous parka, however, much of his 
formidable character seemed lost. He 
looked like nothing so much as a fat 
little gnome. 

“Veree well, mon ami,’ he shrugged. 
“T too am tired.” 


Y the time the old Frenchman had 
brought the dogs to a halt, Carey 
was back at the sled, assisting the girl 
to throw aside her fur coverings and 
alight. Marion Charlevois was a splen- 
did exhibition of womanhood. Though 
she had just passed her eighteenth year, 
her figure held the ripened beauty of a 
woman of twenty-five. Gallic ancestry 
betrayed itself in her olive complexion, 
her brown eyes and her raven hair. Even 
in a metropolis she was a girl to have 
attracted attention; up there in the 
frozen North, where solitude breeds a 
woman-hunger that amounts almost to 
worship, she was to be considered with 
veneration. At least, so Carey consid- 
ered her. It had been due largely to 
his becoming enamored of her that he 
had consented to join forces with her 
eccentric father. Some of his feeling 
showed in his present manner. 
“You're tired and hungry and half 
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frozen, Marion,” he declared impulsive- 
ly. “We should have stopped hours 
ago.” 

The girl thanked him with her big 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, dear, no!” she protested coura- 
geously. “I’m a chip off the old block. 
I’ve grown to be a regular old sour- 
dough myself, by now.” 

It was by reason of such little acts 
of self-sacrifice as this that Carey’s re- 
gard for Marion had mounted to some- 
thing more than mere admiration. 


While old Antone unharnessed and fed- 


the dogs, he saw to it that a fire was 
built and that coffee, beans and bacon 
were brought out. These three articles, 
served piping hot, constituted their sup- 

Meals are always silent affairs in 
the Arctic, where they serve the sole 
function of appeasing appetites; and 
this meal would have been no different 
from the rest had it not been that in the 
midst of it there came a sudden exclama- 
tion from old Antone. Rather startled, 
Carey and the girl turned and glanced 
behind them. 

They saw, then; that they were not 
alone in that frozen solitude. Another 
man with a team of four dogs was mush- 
ing toward them along the Porcupine. 
At a distance of a hundred feet he halted 
and raised his hand. 

“How !” he greeted in the brief saluta- 
tion that is practiced by whites and In- 
dians alike. 

He was a tall man, dressed somewhat 
similarly to Carey and old Antone. His 
figure was lithe and sinewy, almost ani- 
mal-like in its suppleness of movement. 
His complexion was a nut-brown, his 
features regular and not displeasing. 
To the casual observer he might have 
appeared to be of almost any nationality 
—an acclimated American, a Scot or 
a Frenchman. But to Carey, who had 
already been long enough in the Great 
Country to know its types unmistak- 
ably, the newcomer could be only the 
one thing. The color of his eyes alone 
proved that no matter how much of his 
blood might be white, there lurked in 
his veins at least one drop of Cree. In 
the eyes of the law and his fellow-men, 
therefore, hg was and always would be 
an Indian. 


With a brief nod to the fellow, Carey 
turned back to his supper. But old An- 
tone was differently affected. After a 
second glance at the Indian he sprang 
to his feet. 

“Long Pete!” he declared breathless- 
ly. “Ze reeches’ an’ bes’-educated In- 
dian in Alaska! Ma foi,” he cried, “how 
you git so far nort’?” 


At this sign of recognition the fellow 
left the trail, and drove up to the 
fire. What Indians Carey had met in 
the past had been most unobtrusive and 
servile, at least in their dealings with 
white men; but here, it seemed, was one 
who because of his education and wealth 
had dared to step out of his place. He 
approached them confidently, hand ex- 
tended, assuming the familiarity and 
equality of a brother. And what sur- 
prised Carey most was that old Antone 
and even Marion herself accepted his 
proffered hand. On this account he was 
compelled to shake hands with the In- 
dian himself, though it must be confessed 
that he did so with a very bad grace. 

“Just got through my winter’s trap- 
ping,” the fellow explained, his eyes 
fixed intently upon the girl. “I’ve got 
about ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
skins on that sled that I’m taking down 
to Fort Yukon. Which way are you 
heading, Antone?” 

The old man told him. 

“Fort Yukon?” he echoed. “I am in 
luck! Company like this is too good to 
ignore, Antone. We’ll have to travel to- 
gether.” 

He spoke English betier than most 
white men in Alaska, with just the slight- 
est guttural accents. But the audacity 
of his suggestion took Carey’s breath 
away. And it was not only the sugges- 
tion itself ; it was the insolent manner 
in which it was offered, the all-too-fa- 
miliar way that Long Pete looked at the 
girl when he offered it. Carey felt a 
flood of honest resentment sweep over 
him, a resentment which he was sure 
must be felt by old Antone as well. But 
in this belief he was rudely disappointed. 
The old Frenchman seemed to notice 
nothing out of the way. His manner 
became actually cordial. 


“Good !” he chuckled. “Now will we 
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have ze jollee partee! Seet down, Pete, 
an’ tell us about ze trapping.” 

Five minutes later the Indian was 
seated at the fire with the rest of them. 
And as Carey had suspected, in place 
of the inch that had been given him, he 
took a mile. He dominated the situa- 
tion to such an extent that no other voice 
could be heard but his own, True to 
the Indian blood that was in him, he 
began to boast. One tale after another 
he told of the skill and privations and 
dangers involved in the pursuit of his 
calling, offering to show the skins of 
all the animals concerned as proof. And 
as he talked, he addressed himself not 
to the group but to Marion in particu- 
lar. He had been so long away from 
civilization that the woman-hunger had 
quite overpowered him; he could see no 
one but the girl. And Marion, in turn, 
betrayed a gullibility almost beyond be- 
lief. Deeds of daring stirred her French 
blood strangely, and she listened to his 
recitals with bated breath, her eyes aglow 
alternately with terror and admiration. 


N the end the Indian arose, went over 
to his sled and returned with the al- 
most priceless skin of a silver fox. 

“It will make a fitting boa for one so 
beautiful,” he remarked, presenting it 
to the girl with a dramatic flourish. 

Marion took the skin with a gasp of 
delight. 

“Oh, Pete!” she cried, and the quick 
color that suffused her cheeks made the 
Indian’s eyes glow golden. 

It was not to be expected that Carey 
or any other young man in his position 
could endure all this for long without be- 
traying some emotion. More than once, 
as the Indian’s tongue babbled on, he 
was tempted to lean over and jerk it 
out by the roots. Physical combat with 
the man he would have welcomed gladly. 
For that Long Pete was stretching 
boasts into falsehoods had now become 
all too evident. And the thought of 
his daring to win favor in the eyes of 
one so far above him as Marion made 
Carey’s blood boil. He considered that 
not even he himself was worthy of this 
splendid girl. Was he, then, to be super- 
seded by a common Indian, no matter 
what the extent of his wealth or educa- 
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tion, whose intentions in regard to her 
could hardly be as honorable as his own? 
By a strenuous effort of will he managed 
to curb his wrath until the party had 
broken up for the night. Then he 
caught old Antone alone beside the fire 
and gave vent to his outraged feelings. 

“You—you allow your daughter to 
accept presents from an Indian?” he de- 
manded. 

Old Antone greeted his outburst with 
a puzzled smile. 

“Presents? Of course! No harm 
done! Pete, he good Indian. Nearly 
all white, lak you or me. Marion know 
heem down at Fort Yukon.” 

Carey could hardly control himself. at 
such willful blindness, 

“But aren’t you afraid he’ll—he'll 
take advantage of your kindness?” 

For a second the old Frenchman 
stared at him. Then his expression 
changed. Into his quiet gray eyes crept 
a terrible light, a light that no enemy 
of his, having once seen it, could have 
forgotten. Instinctively his hand flew 
back to his sheath-knife. 

“You mean—you mean he try to geet 
fresh wit’ Marion?” he hissed. “Sacré/ 
No Indian do zat wit’ ze daughter of 
Antone Charlevois, m’sieur. 1 cut hees 
dam’ heart out! But Pete, he no try 
to geet fresh. He know hees place.” 

Commendable as such _ confidence 
might be, it did not prove convincing to 
Carey. He knew that the conduct of 
man toward woman in the Northland, 
where women are so much desired, was 
not controlled by any recently acquired 
refinement, but only by an inherent sense 
of honor and rectitude, principles that 
had been bred in the blood for genera- 
tions. In the Cree blood, obviously, 
there existed no such fine principles. 

“Tt isn’t a question of knowing his 
place,” he retorted warmly. “It’s a 
question of impulse. So long as there 
is one drop of Cree blood in Long Pete, 
he is going to act on the Cree impulse. 
If you'll take my advice, sir, you'll send 
him about his business in the morning.” 

So thoroughly excited was he that 
his voice had risen higher than he in- 
tended. Immediately following his out- 
burst there came a slight movement from 
the direction of Long Pete’s sled. But 
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whether it was caused by the Indian 
himself, or by one of his dogs, there was 
no telling. Before it could come again, 
old Antone had broken the silence with 
a hearty laugh. 

“Ah, mon ami,” he declared, slapping 
his friend good-naturedly upon the 
shoulder, “I am afraid you do Long 
Pete injustice. Eet ees onlee zat you 
care so much for her yourself, eh! I 
theenk, m’sieur, zat you are veree jeal- 
ous.” 

Again he broke into his hearty laugh. 
Further argument, it became apparent 
to Carey, was useless. Though he 
trembled with vexation and resentment 
at this unjust accusation, he forbore to 
say another word. He had never 
thought of his purpose being miscon- 
strued, so honorable had been his in- 
tentions ; but now that old Antone had 
so misconstrued it, there was no use 
whining. Long Pete, he saw very 
clearly, would continue to be their com- 
panion all the way to Fort Yukon; and 
for a moment, so incensed was Carey 
at the thought of this, he entertained 
the idea of quitting the party, himself. 

But the next moment he realized that 
this would never do. For Marion’s sake, 
at least, some one must be on hand to 
watch this wily Cree, and it was appar- 
ent that there was no one fitted for this 
duty save himself. Very well, he decided 
grimly, he would keep such a watch. 
He would not interfere with Long Pete 
in any way so long as he kept his place, 
but let him make one false move— 
Carey did not finish the unspoken sen- 
tence, but the quick flash of his eyes 
told more plainly than words what he 
would do in an event like that. 


HE following morning dawned clear 

and cold, with a sharp, dry wind 
blowing down the Porcupine from the 
hills. This dry wind it was that kept 
the snow from packing and rendered 
necessary the killing labor of break- 
ing trail. Besides being exhausting, 
snowshoe work is slow work, and real- 
izing this, the party was up and ready 
to start again by seven o'clock, deter- 
mined, if possible, to exceed the prog- 
ress of the day before. According to 
an- agreement he had made with old 


Antone, it was Carey’s duty to go ahead 
and break the trail; but this morning. 
before he could make an attempt to do 
so, Long Pete intercepted him. 

“I am more used to breaking trail 
than you,” he told Carey with a strange 
light in his beady eyes. “It is only fair 
that I should go ahead now.” 

Leaving his team to follow behind 
him, he threw his rifle into the crook 
of his arm and started to the fore. So 
naturally, apparently so unselfishly, had 
the act been performed that Carey 
paused confused, and permitted him to 
goon. And confusion was not his only 
emotion. Simultaneously he felt a pang 
of contrition for his previous suspicions 
of the man. Such behavior was not 
typical of a Cree. He wondered vague- 
ly what was the reason for it. The only 
clue he had to go on was the quick, sig- 
nificant glance that Long Pete had 
thrown him; but this alone seemed too 
slight to offer any solution. He .con- 
sidered that perhaps the drop of Indian 
blood in the man was not so powerful 
as he had thought. He had been rather 
hasty in his criticism of Long Pete, he 
reflected. He wondered whether, after 
all, his opinion might not have been 
founded largely upon jealousy. ‘ 

“You see, mon ami,’ suggested old 
Antone, when the Indian had passed 
beyond earshot, “Long Pete, he nearly 
all white.” 

Before Carey could reply, the girl, 
who had paused irresolutely before 
mounting the sled, turned suddenly to- 
ward them. 

“I—I don’t believe I'll ride to-day, 
Father,” she said flushing. “It’s so cold 
I’d much rather walk. Besides, Pete 
must be lonesome up there. I think I'll 
run ahead and talk to him.” 

At her father’s indulgent nod, she 
tripped smartly away to the fore. With 
a set face Carey watched her go. It 
occurred to him that Marion had never 
thought he might be lonely on the days 
when he had trudged ahead breaking 
trail. He noted, with another pang, 
the triumphant, almost exultant expres- 
sion that came into Long Pete’s eyes 
when he turned and saw the girl ap- 
proaching. They walked very close to- 
gether then, the Cree in the lead and 
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Marion directly behind him, and Carey 
could tell from their attitudes that the 
Indian’s tongue was wagging again and 
that the girl was listening to him, spell- 
bound, as before. 

A flood of bitterness and dejection 
swept over Carey. Never before had 
he realized how much he cared for Mar- 
ion. And he would almost have sworn 
that his affection had been returned. 
Yet how undeceived was he now! For 
there could be no doubt that Long 
Pete, with his glib tongue and stage- 
like affectations, had quite won the girl 
from him. Had the fellow been a white 
man, Carey would have considered the 
matter fair enough and would have 
taken his medicine without grumbling. 
But to be outdone by an Indian! In 
vain did he ponder upon the fickleness 
of a woman’s fancy. He had thought 
that Marion was too sound-minded to 
be deceived by any such guile. But it 
éeemed that women were all the same. 
He resolved firmly to put the girl out 
of his mind. 


ND now the nature of the trail it- 

self engaged his attention. Thus 
far they had been running along the 
east bank of the Porcupine, which of- 
fered a short route and a smooth one. 
But presently the topography of the 
bank began to change. No longer was 
it broad and smooth. It became roll- 
ing, precipitous, rising at length a sheer 
fifty feet out of the water. Had old 
Antone and Carey been alone, they 
would have turned inland here and trav- 
eled parallel to the river until the bank 
became passable again. Long Pete, 
however, did no such thing. When he 
came to the bend in the trail, he stopped, 
turned and shot a quick, furtive glance 
behind him. Then, without a word, he 
struck to the right and descended upon 
the frozen surface of the river itself. 
This was a new route to the two white 
men, and for an instant they stared at 
each other in surprise. But there was 
no gainsaying that the route was the 
smoother and the shorter one. Besides, 
Long Pete was certainly experienced 
enough to know what he was doing. 
Old Antone, who was at the gee-pole 
of the sled, gave an indifferent shrug 


and swung down upon the river in the 
Indian’s wake. 

Their progress now could not have 
been improved upon, The wind, whip- 
ping through the narrow cafion, had 
swept the surface of the river as bare 
as a City pavement, and the dogs fairly 
flew along over the smooth ice. The 
necessity of trail-breaking being obvi- 
ated, Long Pete no longer strode ahead, 
but placed Marion upon his sled and 
took his position at the gee-pole. Follow- 
ing their usual custom, Carey and old 
Antone had placed their rifles on their 
sled at the start, but for some reason 
or other Long Pete still carried his in 
the crook of his arm. As they sped 
along, he turned every now and then 
and stole a glance at the men behind 
him—quick, furtive glances they were, 
fraught with no little meaning. In fact, 
the Indian’s manner had changed en- 
tirely. No longer did he seem to be 
engrossed with Marion, now that she 
was once upon his sled. His attention 
became concentrated upon the trail and 
upon the men behind him. He had the 
attitude of one who is tensely waiting. 

All of this, however, was lost upon 
the two men behind him. With no 
further details of the trip to bother 
about, old Antone let his dogs take care 
of themselves and entered upon a long 
discussion concerning the richness of the 
gold-fields around Fort Yukon, a dis- 
cussion in which Carey perforce was 
obliged to join. Thus it was that they 
did not notice a certain peculiarity in 
the appearance of the ice. Its predomi- 
nating grayish color became mottled 
here and there with circular patches of 
blue, patches which Carey and old An- 
tone ran over as indifferently as they 
did the rest, but which Long Pete was 
very careful to swing to the right or 
left of. 


E first intimation the two white 

men had that anything was wrong 
was when there sounded beneath them 
a sudden splintering report. There 
could be no mistaking the portent of 
that sound, and with a gasp old Antone 
cut short his dissertation and glanced 
downward. They had just come upon 
one of the circular patches of blue, a 
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patch that was cracking and splintering 
in all directions. They realized then 
that they were on the thin ice over an 
airhole. With a yell old Antone halted 
the dogs, and with Carey swung his 
weight onto the gee-pole. But they 
were too late. They had progressed 


too far into the circle of fragile ice. - 


With an appalling crash the thin cov- 
ering gave way, and sled and dogs van- 
ished into the swirling black waters be- 
low, Carey and old Antone just saving 
themselves from a similar fate by step- 
ping quickly backward. 

For a moment neither of the two men 
spoke. ‘The suddenness and horror of 
the catastrophe seemed to paralyze every 
faculty of their beings. They could 
only stand and stare fascinated at the 
area of black water where the outfit had 
gone down. Carey was the first to re- 
cover himself. 

“Gone!” he gasped in the tone of one 
who could scarce believe his own ears. 
“Dogs, sled, provisions, guns and am- 
munition—all gone!” 

Old Antone looked at him with an ex- 
pression that struggled between con- 
sternation and guilt. 

“Gone—yes!” he echoed stupidly. 
“An’ all my fault! Eef I had kept watch 
of ze trail, instead of—instead of—” 

His emotions overcame him. He gave 
a gesture of despair and turned away. 
But Carey could not let him shoulder 
all the blame. 

“Not any more your fault than my 
own, Antone,” he confessed bitterly. 
“T think we were both foolish for hav- 
ing ventured upon the river at all. But 
we still have our lives safe, which is 
something to be thankful for. And 
luckily, Long Pete has enough provi- 
sions to last us all to Fort Yukon. So 
what’s the use of complaining? Come, 
let’s be on our way!” 

Courageously he turned and started 
forward again. But he had not taken 
ten steps when suddenly he halted. 
Long Pete had stopped his team now 
and stood a little to the right of them. 
Very grim and silent he stood, his rifle 
at his shoulder. And the muzzle of 
that rifle was pointing directly at Carey’s 
breast. 

“Stay where you are!” came the In- 
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dian’s quick challenge ; and even at that 
distance the two white men could see 
that his face was set and that his black, 
beady eyes glowed like living coals. 
“One more step, and I’ll send you after 
the dogs—both of you!” 


- Carey and old Antone had been 

stunned a moment before, they were 
stupefied now. At first, it seemed, they 
could hardly believe that Long Pete 
was in earnest; they were inclined to 
treat the matter as some monstrous and 
ill-timed joke. But a second look at the 
Indian’s face, which seemed now to re- 
flect all the evil passions that had stirred 
the hearts of his primitive ancestors, 
convinced Carey, at least, that the affair 
was no joke. He was just about to 
demand some reason for Long Pete's 
action when old Antone interrupted him. 

“W’at foolishness you make, Pete?” 
the old Frenchman requested, his face 
betraying the half-puzzled, half-fearful 
expression of a child. ‘You theenk we 
not already scared enough—” 

He got no farther. The whine of a 
bullet, passing directly between Carey 
and himself, cut his words off in short 
order. 

“That is the foolishness I make,” 
Long Pete snarled back, his eyes alight 
with a fiendish exultation. “Maybe 
you will see how much in earnest I am 
when I tell you that it was 7 who was 
responsible for your dogs breaking 
through the ice, not you! And I will 
tell you the reason. It is because I have 
taken a fancy to your daughter, Antone. 
She did not know it until now, either, 
but she and I are going to elope. We 
are going up into the hills to spend our 
honeymoon, so I am afraid that you two 
will have to go on to Fort Yukon alone. 
I am sorry, Antone, if you do not ap- 
prove of this, but really, I am not to 
blame. I am merely acting on my Cree 
impulse, which Mr. Carey was so kind 
as to explain to you last night.” 

His shrill, sardonic burst of laughter 
came as a fitting sequel to his monstrous 
disclosure. Its effect upon his hearers 
was to deliver them instantly from their 
stupor and render them tensely alert. 
So Long Pete had overheard the little 
conversation of the night before! 
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Carey understood now why he had be- 
stowed such a significant glance upon 
him that morning. But his surprise at 
this discovery was more than exceeded 
by his rage at Long Pete’s diabolical 
intentions concerning the girl. So the 
man had revealed himself at last!. The 
one drop of Cree in him had indeed 
proven more powerful than all the ac- 
quirements of civilization. The thought 
of Marion’s being in this monster’s 
power drove Carey frantic. If he had 
considered her lightly a few hours be- 
fore, all that was forgotten now. He 
‘ only knew that she must be freed, that 
her captor must be siain. Regardless 
of the rifle that was pointing .at his 
breast, armed with nothing but his 
hands, he let out an exclamation and 
started forward. 

But he had not taken three steps when 
a heavy hand came out and stopped him.. 

“Fool!” whispered the old French- 
man sharply. “Would you spoil eet all? 
Eef we are rash, zen shall we both be 
los’, Eef we are careful, we may yet 
fin’ a way to save her.” 


TT old man’s abrupt disillusionment 


concerning Long Pete was smarting 
him sorely, and he sought to cover his 
chagrin by a show of tense excitement. 
Still, his words held much wisdom, and 
crazed as he was, Carey was not too far 
gone to perceive this. He stopped, 
breathing hard, and by a tremendous ef- 
fort of will managed to get a grip on 
himself. And simultaneously, his at- 
tention became attracted to the girl. 
She seemed to have recovered from her 
foolish infatuation now, to have real- 
ized her peril fully. With her face as 
white as chalk, she rose from the sled, 
dropped softly to the ice and made a 
break for the two white men in the rear. 
But Long Pete had been prepared for 
such a move. As the girl passed him, 
he reached out, caught her by the shoul- 
der and threw her roughly back upon 
the sled. When he faced the two white 
men again, his evil grin had deepened. 
“You see,” he cried exultantly, “I 
have you all at my mercy! I could kill 
you two if I chose, and take the girl 
without further trouble. That would 
be the white man’s way. But having 


the drop of Cree in me, I shall not be 
so merciful. I know that both of you 
will be more concerned about the fate 
of Miss Marion than you will be about 
getting to Fort Yukon, so I am going 
to let you follow me and satisfy your 
curiosity. But I warn you not to come 
closer than a thousand feet. If you do, 
I shall shoot, and shoot to kill. Savvy? 
Mush!” 

At his sharp command, the dogs sprang 
forward, and with Marion on top and 
the Indian following close behind, the 
sled started away across the ice. 

For a moment the two white men 
could only stand there and stare help- 
lessly after it. 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned old Antone, 
raising his clenched fists aloft. “Eef I 
only had ze gon!” 

As Carey had stated before, however, 
there was no use complaining. All they 
could do was to swallow their rage and 
follow the Indian. This they did, si- 
lently but with deadly intensity. And 
the girl was not the only link that bound 
them to him. There was the matter of 
grub. With their sled had gone their 
provisions and also their guns, their only 
means of procuring more. Upon Long 
Pete, therefore, depended their only 
hope of sustenance—a very ridiculous 
hope, indeed, once they stopped to an- 
alyze it. For it was obvious that this 
contingency had been foreseen by the 
Indian when he planned the abduction. 
Still, there was no other course open. 
The only thing they could do was to 
keep on the Cree’s trail until he ulti- 
mately relented or in some manner they 
were enabled to get the best of him. 

All that long, weary afternoon the 
pursuit continued, and at sundown, 
which came about ten o’clock, the white 
men stopped and threw themselves ex- 
hausted upon the snow. What with 
worry and hunger and fatigue combined, 
they were completely worn out. Observ- 
ing their halt, Long Pete halted also. 
He seemed not the least apprehensive 
of danger. He built a fire, prepared 
supper for the girl and himself, then 
stretched himself out in his blankets for 
his night’s repose. Carey and old An- 
tone, however, did not sleep, but lay 
there wide-awake, watching every move 
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the Indian made. At about midnight, 
when they considered that all was safe, 
they arose and tiptoed softly to his fire. 
But their attempted surprise proved a 
failure. Long Pete’s dogs were good 
watchdogs, and while the men were still 
a hundred yards away, he awoke and 
sent them back at the point of his rifle. 
But he did not offer to shoot them. His 
revenge would not be so merciful. 

Early the next morning the Indian 
was up and on again, and though they 
had spent a sleepless night, Carey and 
old Antone followed his example. He 
left the river now, and as he had pro- 
claimed he would, headed straight to- 
ward the hills. With all their former 
diligence, the two white men continued 
to pursue him, though in their present 
exhausted condition they made but poor 
progress. The new trail was rough 
almost to impassability and told upon 
them heavily. Their hunger had rip- 
ened apace, betraying itself in an 
exceeding weakness, which presently 
caused old Antone to stumble and fall. 
At sight of this Marion, who up to now 
had maintained a tragic silence, rose to 
her knees. upon the sled and held out 
her arms to Long Pete in passionate en- 
treaty. The Indian’s only answer was 
to make some insulting remark and 
throw her rudely back upon the sled 
again. Then he turned and bestowed 
a mocking glance upon the men behind 
him. 

“Miss Marion wants me to give you 
some grub,” he shouted. “She says she 
is the one who is responsible for your 
present position, and she doesn’t want 
you to suffer. I'll trade you a week’s 
provisions for her. What do you say to 
that ?” 


HE white men’s only answer was to 

shake their fists at him in impotent 
wrath, though Carey could not help 
thrilling again to Marion’s noble spirit. 
Their weakness had now increased to 
such an extent that every hour or so 
they were compelled to stop and rest. 
At such times Long Pete stopped too, 
and mocked them in their sufferings. 
At meal-times he ate within plain view 
of them and fed his dogs lavishly, and 
once, in a spirit of exceeding cruelty, 
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he left behind 4 single biscuit, which 
whetted their appetites to razor keen- 
ness. With the foundation of their vi- 
tality already gone, the two lost strength 
rapidly, and that night when they threw 
themselves down for the temporary res- 
pite it seemed as if they would never 
be able to get up and go on again. 

But stress of circumstances oft-times 
breeds ideas that in the ordinary course 
of events would find no conception. All 
that night the two lay awake and 
plotted, and by morning they had hit 
upon a scheme that set them atremble 
with excitement. When they took up 
the trail again, it was with renewed cour- 
age, though in appearance and actions 
they seemed to have reached the limit 
of endurance. Their hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes made them look more like 
specters than human beings, and their 
progress was slower, their rests more 
frequent, than on the day before. The 
old man seemed to be the weaker. 
Continually he stumbled, and twice he 
fell, each time calling feebly upon Carey 
to wait for him. The latter complied, 
though not without a trace of irritation ; 
but the third time the incident occurred, 
he kept straight on, and all old An- 
tone’s entreaties would not bring him 
back. Unable to rise, the old French- 
man remained where he had fallen. 

It was to be expected that no detail of 
this escaped Long Pete. He noticed 
the decreased number of the party with 
satisfaction, and cut his lead to a hun- 
dred feet. In turn, Carey slackened his 
own pace. His rests became more fre- 
quent and endured for longer intervals. 
Even so, he seemed to weaken rapidly. 
By noon he too began to stumble. A 
little later he fell. Long Pete could 
not restrain his joy. 

“Ha! The noble white man!” he 
exulted. “See him totter! See him 
fall! You will get up this time, Mr. 
Carey, but by and by you will not get 
up. Then, Miss Marion—ah, then!” 

The gaze he bestowed upon the cower- 
ing girl was positively wolfish. The 
blood surged into Carey’s face at this, 
and he seemed to put forth greater ef- 
fort. Butin vain. He fell now at regu- 
lar intervals, and each time he fell he 
lay a little longer in the snow. Finally, 
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when they came-abreast of ‘a little knoll, 
he fell and made no further attempt 
‘to rise. All Long Pete’s'taunts could not 
move him. The Indian stopped his 
team then, and waited, his eyes fastened 
upon the prostrate figure. For half an 
hour he waited, watching cannily for 
the slightest movement. But there was 
none, and eventually, with feline cau- 
tion, he came forward, his rifle held 
ready for instant use. 

“The noble white man,” he reiterated, 

rodding the prostrate figure with his 
toe. “See! Now he is no better than 
a dead ‘skunk. And all because he had 
no food to fill his noble belly.” He 
turned with a guttural laugh; to find 
the girl, white-faced and haggard, 
standing beside him, “Ah, Miss Mar- 
ion,” ‘he exulted, ‘now shall I reap my 
reward. Now shall we begin our 
honeymoon !” 

He reached for her, but with .a little 
scream Marion staggered back. Long 
Pete seized her, however, and there en- 
sued a struggle. At that precise instant, 
from around fhe knoll appeared the 
figure of a man. It was old Antone, 
and he bore a heavy cudgel. So bravely 
did the girl struggle that he was en- 
abled to get within ten feet of them be- 
fore he was discovered. Then, with an 
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oath, the Indian dropped the girl and 
caught up his rifle. But he never got 
a chance to use it. The inanimate fig- 
ure of Carey sprang suddenly to life. 
His two arms went out, entwined them- 
selves about Long Pete’s legs and 
brought him heavily to the earth. Be- 
fore he could rise again, old Antone 
wielded the cudgel—and that was the 
end. 

“So!” The old Frenchman caught 
his daughter and held her close. ‘“Eet 
was ze great idea, m’sieur, Onlee for 
zat, we should all have perish’. But all 
ees over now. We are well an’ happy. 
So let us forget.- First we shall eat; 
zen we shall res’; an’ by an’ by we shall 
take our skins down to Fort Yukon an’ 
sell zem. Come!” 

He turned and started toward the 
Indian’s sled, hunger and greed his pre- 
dominant emotions. _But Carey tarried 
a moment with the girl. Whatever dif- 
ferences may have existed between them 
in the past were forgotten now. They 
had achieved a perfect understanding. 
And as they looked into each other’s 
eyes, with the peace that follows long 
suffering, they realized that they had 
discovered a treasure infinitely more 
precious than all the skins or gold-dust 
in Alaska. 
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Opening 


Tf. «he 


[ex ONY was a gay young blade in 
| ey | the gay old London of pre- 

war days. He carried life 
lightly ; and even that ponderous name 
of his—Sit Antony Raymond Fulk 
Desmoleyn Conway-Conway, Bart.— 
weighed upon him not at all. 

“You know, Tony,” said Lady 
Jocelyn, his aunt, “you really ought to 
get married, if only to circulate your 
income.” 

“It’s wonderful what one can do with 
practice and a steam yacht,” protested 
Tony. 

“It’s not nearly as wonderful as what 
you could do with a wife,” said Lady 
Jocelyn. 

Nor was marriage the only respon- 
sibility recommended to Tony; for the 
next day his secretary Guy indorsed his 
cousin Henry’s suggestion that Tony, as 
head of the family, should stand for 
Parliament. 

Among Tony’s hobbies was the gentle 
art of pugilism, and that rising light of 
the fistic profession Tiger Bugg was one 
of his protégés. So it happened that on 
the night Tony first met the Lady from 
Long Acre, he was returning with Tiger 
from a bout at the Cosmopolitan Club. 
There the redoubtable Tiger had just 
made short work of one Lightning 
Lopez, who had been heavily backed by 
his fellow-countrymen the Marquis da 
Freitas, and Pedro, ex-King of Livadia. 
(According to Molly Monk, an old 
friend of Tony’s and the present sweet- 
heart of Pedro, a revolution was likely 
in a short time to put him back on the 
throne. ) 

Tony and Tiger were walking toward 
a restaurant when they saw two well- 
dressed men address a girl ahead of 
them, who shrank back in fear. 

Tony turned to Bugg. “We really 
can’t allow this sort of thing here,” he 
observed. “It has always been a most 
respectable street.” 

He walked up to the girl. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
from the other side of the road it looked 
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as if these gentlemen were annoying you. 
Can I be of any assistance?” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind,” she 
said in a delightfully soft voice. “I do 
not wish to speak with these men. If 
you could send them away—” 

Tony turned to the two sallow-faced 
strangers. ‘Go away,” he said, “and 
hurry up about it.” 

But the strangers declined to be 
driven away, and a fight ensued. Pres- 
ently a crowd gathered; and Tony, 
seeing that Tiger was amply able to 
finish off their opponents, took the girl’s 
arm and slipped away with her. But 
when he undertook to see her home, she 
insisted that she had no home and was 
penniless. Puzzled, for Isabel—Isabel 
Francis, she said, was her name—evi- 
denced breeding and refinement, Tony 
took her to a restaurant for supper ; and 
then for want of a better asylum at that 
hour of the night, he escorted her to 
the house of his butler and left her under 
the care of the excellent Spalding’s ex- 
cellent wife. 


EXT day Tony breakfasted with 
Isabel; she still was reticent about 
herself, but she gave him a ring of enor- 
mous value with the request that he 
raise money on it for her needs. She 
consented for the present to stay under 
the chaperonage of Mrs. Spalding. Un- 
der the guardianship of Bugg, she went 
on a needful shopping trip, while Tony 
went to the Club to settle up the bets 
and collect the stakes of Bugg’s victory. 
That night Bugg reported that some- 
how one of Isabel’s dark-faced assail- 
ants had found out her refuge, for 
Bugg had seen the fellow in the neigh- 
borhood of the Spaldings. Just then 
the phone rang, and Molly Monk asked 
Tony to lunch with her the next day. 
She had news and a bottle of champagne 
for him. 
“Ts the champagne good ?” he asked. 
“Very good,” replied Molly. “It’s 
the kind I keep for dramatic critics.” 
“T’ll come, then,” said Tony. 
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The Lady from Long Acre 


By Victor 





r was just after 
| half-past ten the 
next morning 
when Guy, while busily engaged in 
drawing up a lease in his office, was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he called out, and in an- 
swer to his summons Tony, wearing a 
gray plush hat and motoring gloves, 
sauntered into the room. He looked 
round with an air of leisurely interest. 

“Good morning, Guy,” he said. “TI 
like interrupting you at this time. I 
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always feel I am throwing 
you out for the entire day.” 
Guy laid down his pen. 
“Tt’s a harmless delusion,” he ob- 
served, “and if it gets you out of bed—” 
“Oh, that didn’t get me out of bed. 
It was an appointment I have to keep.” 
He walked across to the fireplace and 
helped himself to a cigarette from a box 
on the mantelpiece. ‘Are you feeling in 
a sympathetic mood to-day, Guy?” 
The latter shook his head. “Not par- 
ticularly. Why?” 
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Tony struck a match. “Well, it’s like 
this: I have invited our cousin Isabel 
to come round and see me, and now I 
find myself unexpectedly compelled to 
go out. What’s more, I don’t know how 
long it will be before I get back.” He 
paused and looked at Guy with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye. “Do you 
think I can trust you to be kind and 
gentle with her?” 

Guy adjusted his pince-nez and 
looked across at Tony with some stern- 
ness. 

“TI have already told you, Tony,” he 
said, “that I disapprove very strongly of 
this impossible escapade of yours. You 
don’t know what trouble it may lead 
you into. For a man who wants to go 
into Parliament, any kind of scandal is 
absolutely fatal.” 

“But I don’t want to go into Parlia- 
ment,” objected Tony. “I am doing it 
to oblige Henry, and for the good of 
the nation. As for this—what was the 
beautiful word you used, Guy ?—‘esca- 
pade,’ you surely wouldn’t have me back 
out from motives of funk?” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. “You 
can please yourself about it,” he said, 
“but it’s no good asking me to help you. 
As I’ve told you before, I decline to 
mix myself up with it in any way.” 

“But you can’t,” persisted Tony, 
“at least not without being horribly 
rude. I have introduced you to Isabel, 
and she thinks you’re charming. She 
will be sure to ask for you when she 
hears I am out.” He paused. “You 
wouldn’t be a brute to her, would you, 
Guy? You wouldn’t throw her out of 
the house or anything like that?” 

Guy’s lips tightened. “I should cer- 
tainly let her see that I disapproved very 
strongly of the whole episode,” he said. 
“Still, you needn’t worry about that, 
because I have not the least intention of 
meeting her.” 

He picked up his pen and began to 
resume his work. 

“Yours is a very hard nature, Guy,” 
said Tony sadly. “I think it’s the result 
of never having known a woman’s love.” 

To this Guy did not condescend to 
answer, and after looking at him for a 
moment with a grieved expression, Tony 
sauntered downstairs to the front door. 
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OUTSIDE stood the Hispano-Suiza 

—a long, slim, venomous-looking 
white car—with Jennings in attendance. 
Tony stepped in and took possession of 
the wheel. 

“T shall probably be back in about an 
hour, . Jennings,” he said, “and very 
likely I shall be going out again after- 
ward. I don’t know which car I shall 
want, so you had better have them all 
ready.” 

Jennings touched his cap with the ex- 
pression of a resigned lemon ice; and 
pressing the electric starter, Tony glided 
off down the drive. 

He reached Basil Mansions just on 
the stroke of eleven. Leaving the car 
in the courtyard, he walked across to 
Molly’s flat, where the door was an- 
swered by the beautiful French maid, 
who looked purer than ever in the 
healthy morning sunshine. 

As he entered the flat, Molly appeared 
in the hall. She was wearing a loose 
garment of green silk, caught together 
at the waist by a gold girdle. As a 
breakfast-robe it erred perhaps on the 
side of the fantastic, but it had the merit 
of showing off her red hair to the best 
possible advantage. 

“You nice old thing, Tony!” she said. 
“T know you hate getting up early, too.” 

“T don’t mind if there is anything to 
get up for,” said Tony. “It’s the bar- 
renness of the morning that puts me off, 
as a rule.” 

Molly slipped her bare arm through 
his and led him into the sitting-room. 

“You shall open the champagne,” she 
said. “That will give you an interest in 
life.” 

She brought him up to a little satin- 
wood table on which stood a silver tray 
with some glasses and a couple of small 
bottles of Heidsick. Tony looked at the 
labels. 

“And do you mean to say,” he re- 
marked a little reproachfully, “that you 
really waste this on dramatic critics?” 

“T give them the choice,” said Molly 
gravely. “They can either have that, 
or hold my hand. So far, they have al- 
ways chosen the champagne.” She 
crossed to the sofa and began arranging 
the cushions. “Yank out the cork, 
Tony,” she added “and then come and 
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sit beside me. I want you to give me 
some of your very best advice.” 

Tony obeyed her instructions, and 
filling up the two glasses, carried the 
tray across to where Molly was reclin- 
ing. He set it down on the floor within 
convenient reach and then seated him- 
self beside her on the sofa. 

“What's the trouble?” he inquired 
sympathetically. 

Molly lighted a cigarette and thought- 
fully puffed out a little cloud of blue 
smoke. 

“It’s Peter,” she said. “Something 
has happened to him—something seri- 
ous.” ‘ 
“TI know it has,” said Tony. “He had 
to pay me five hundred of the best yes- 
terday morning.” 

Molly shook her head. “It’s not 
that,” she said. “I know he hates being 
beaten at anything, but it wouldn’t upset 
him in the way I mean.” She wriggled 
herself into a slightly more comfortable 
position. “I’ve got a notion it’s some- 
thing much bigger,” she added. 

“Really!” said Tony with interest. 
“What are the symptoms?” 

“Well, he was coming to lunch here 
yesterday at a quarter to two, and he 
rang up about one to say he might be 
a little late. I thought his voice 
sounded a bit funny over the phone,— 
you see I know Peter pretty well by 
now,—and when he rolled up, I saw 
there was something really serious the 
matter. The poor old dear was so wor- 
ried and excited he could hardly eat his 
lunch.” 

“Sounds bad,” admitted Tony. 
“Nothing but a desperate crisis can put 
royalty off their food.” 


OLLY nodded. “I know. I thought 

for a moment he might have fallen 

in love with somebody else, but it wasn’t 

that, either. Something’s happened, and 

unless I’m three parts of an idiot, it’s 
got to do with Livadia.” 

“How exciting!’ observed Tony. “It 
makes me feel like a secret-service man 
ina novel.” He paused. “Why do you 
think it’s Livadia, though? It might—” 

“If it wasn’t Livadia,” interrupted 
Molly, “he’d have told me all about it.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him?” 
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Molly shook her head. “It’s no good. 
He has promised Da Freitas never to 
talk about Livadian affairs to anybody, 
and he’s just sufficiently stupid to keep 
his word even where I’m concerned. Of 
course, I could get it out of him sooner 
or later, but you can’t rush Peter, and 
it’s a question of time. There’s some- 
thing going on, and I want to find out 
what it is as quick as possible.” She 
sat up and looked at Tony. ‘“That’s 
where you come in,” she added. 

Tony looked back at her in mild sur- 
prise. “I would love to help you if I 
could, Molly,” he said, “but I am afraid 
that any lingering charm I may have 
had for your Peter vanished with that 
five hundred quid he had to fork out 
yesterday.” 

“You can help me, all right, if you 
will,” said Molly. She paused. “Do you 
remember telling me once about that 
friend of yours,—what’s his name ?—the 
boy who is running a motor-business in 
Portriga?” 

The dawn of an understanding began 
to flicker across Tony’s face. 

“You mean Jimmy—Jimmy Dale?” 
He paused. “If Jimmy can be of any 
use, you have only got to say so. I am 
sure he will do anything I ask him short 
of murdering the president.” 

“Tt’s nothing as difficult as that,” said 
Molly. “I only want him to write me 
a letter.” She bent forward and re- 
lighted her cigarette from Tony’s. “You 
see, I want to know exactly what’s hap- 
pening out in Livadia. I am sure there’s 
trouble on, or Peter wouldn’t be so up- 
set, and a man living in Portriga ought 
to be able to tell one something.” 

“Jimmy ought to,” said Tony. “He 
is by way of being rather a pal of the 
president. He sold him a secondhand 
Rolls-Royce last year for a sort of state 
coach, and the old boy was so pleased 
with his bargain he quite took Jimmy 
up. They seemed to be as thick as 
thieves last time I had a letter—about 
three months ago.” He paused to finish 
his champagne. “By the way,” he 
added, “I don’t believe I have ever an- 
swered it.” 

“You never do answer letters,” said 
Molly. ‘“That’s why I always tele- 
phone.” She got up, and walking across 
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Tony looked at the labels. ‘And do 
you mean to say,” he remarked a little re- 
proachfully, “that you really waste this on 
dramatic critics?” 

“TI give them the choice,” said Molly 
gravely. ‘They can either have that, or 
hold my hand. So far, they have always 
chosen the champagne.” 
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to a small satinwood bureau, took out 
a sheet of paper and an envelope. “Be 
a darling and answer it now,” she went 
on. “Then you can ask what I want at 
the same time.” 

Tony rose in a leisurely manner from 
the sofa, and coming up to where she 
was standing, seated himself in the chair 
which she had placed in readiness. 
Then he picked up the pen and exam- 
ined it with some disapproval. 

“I shall ink my fingers,” he said. “I 
always do unless I have a fountain 

“Never mind,” said Molly. “It’s in 
a good cause, and I’ll wash them for 
you afterwards.” 


Y ieihed gazed thoughtfully at the 
paper, and then placing his ciga- 
rette on the inkstand in front of him, 
bent over the desk and set about his 
task. Molly returned to the sofa, and 
for a few minutes, except for the 
scratching of the nib and an occasional 
sigh from the writer, a profound silence 
brooded over the boudoir. 

At last, with an air of some relief, 
Tony threw down the pen and turned 
round in his chair. 

“How will this do?” he asked. 

““My dear James: 

“‘T have been meaning to answer 
your last letter for several months, but 
somehow or other I can never settle 
down to serious work in the early spring. 
I was very pleased to hear that you are 
still alive, and mixing in such good so- 
ciety. I have never met any presidents 
myself, but I always picture them as 
stout, elderly men with bowler hats and 
red sashes round their waists. If yours 
isn’t like this, don’t tell me: I hate to 
have my illusions shattered. 

“‘T wish anyway that you would 
come back to London. You were the 
only friend I ever had that I could be 
certain of beating at billiards, and you 
have no right to bury a talent like that 
in the wilds of Livadia. 

“ ‘Tf you will come soon, you can do 
me a good turn. I am thinking of open- 
ing a garage in Piccadilly on entirely 
new lines, and I want some one to man- 
age it for me. The idea would be that 
customers could put up their cars there, 
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and when they came to fetch them, they 
would find their tools and petrol abso- 
lutely untouched. I am sure it would 
be a terrific success just on account of 
its novelty. We would call it “The Sign 
of the Eighth Commandment,” and we 
should be able to charge fairly high 
prices, because people would be so dazed 
at finding they hadn’t been robbed that 
they would never notice what we were 
asking. I am quite serious about this, 
Jimmy; so come along back at once 
before the Livadians further corrupt 
your natural dishonesty. 

“Talking of Livadia, there is some- 
thing I want you to do for me before 
you leave. I have a young and beautiful 
friend who takes a morbid interest in 
your local politics, and she is extremely 
anxious to know exactly what is happen- 
ing out there at the present time. I told 
her that if there was any really prom- 
ising villainy in the offing you would be 
sure to know all about it; so don’t de- 
stroy the good impression of you I have 
taken the trouble to give her. Sit down 
and write me a nice, bright, chatty letter 
telling me who is going to be murdered 
next and when it’s coming off, and then 
pack up your things, shake the dust of 
Portriga off your boots (if you still 
wear boots) and come home to— 

“Your friend and partner—Tony. 

“That’s very nice,” said Molly crit- 
ically. “I had no idea you could write 
such a good letter.” 

“Nor had I,” said Tony. “I am al- 
ways surprising myself with my own 
talents.” 

There was a short pause. 

“What’s Jimmy like?” asked Molly. 

Tony addressed the envelope and pro- 
ceeded to fasten it up. “He is quite 
charming,” he said. “He is chubby and 
round, and he talks in a little gentle 
whisper like a small child. He can 
drink fourteen whiskies without turning 
a hair, and I don’t believe he has ever 
lost his temper in his life.” 

“He sounds a dear,” said Molly. “I 
wonder you let him go.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Tony sadly. 
“He has a morbid objection to borrow- 
ing from his friends, and he owed so 
much to everyone else that he had to 
go away.” 
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“T wonder if he will answer the let- 
ter,” said Molly. 

‘Tony got up with the envelope in his 
hand. “You can be sure of that. Jim- 
my always answers letters. We shall 
hear from him in less than a week, and 
I’ll come round and see you at once.” 
He looked at his watch. “I am afraid 
I must be off now, Molly. I have a 
very important engagement with a 
bishop.” 

“Rot!” returned Molly. “Bishops 
never get up till the middle of the 
day.” 

“This one does,” said Tony. 
suffers from insomnia.” 

Molly laughed, and putting her hands 
on his shoulders, stood up on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

“Well, don’t tell him about that,” 
she said, “or he might be jealous.” 


“He 


XACTLY on the stroke of twelve 

Tony’s car swung in again through 
the gate of Goodmansrest and came to 
a standstill outside the front door. 

Leaving it where it was, he walked 
into the hall and rang the bell, which 
was answered almost immediately by 
Spalding. 

“Has Miss Francis arrived yet?’ he 
asked. 

Spalding inclined his head. ‘Yes, Sir 
Antony. She is in the garden.” He 
paused. “Mr. Oliver is with her,” he 
added. 

Tony looked up in some surprise. 
“Mr. Oliver!” he repeated. ‘What’s 
he doing?” 

“I heard him say he would show her 
the ranunculi, sir,” explained Spalding 
impassively. 

Tony turned toward the study, the 
window of which opened out onto the 
lawn. The thought of Isabel .at the 
solitary mercy of Guy filled him with 
a sudden concern. The latter had evi- 
dently changed his mind about seeing 
her, and had doubtless taken her into 
the garden to express the disapproval 
he had so sternly enunciated that morn- 
ing. 

Reaching the French window, how- 
ever, Tony came to a sudden halt. The 
sight that met his eyes was, under the 
circumstahces, a distinctly arresting one. 
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Halfway down the lawn was ‘a small 
almond tree, its slender branches just 
then a delicate tracery of pink-and-white 
loveliness. Guy and Isabel were stand- 
ing in front of this in an attitude which 
suggested anything but the conclusion 
of a strained and painful interview. 
Isabel was looking up at the blossoms 
with her lips parted in a smile of sheer 
delight. A few paces off, Guy was 
watching her with an expression of 
earnest admiration almost as striking as 
that which she was wasting upon the 
almond tree. 

For perhaps a couple of seconds Tony 
stood motionless, taking in the unex- 
pected tableau. Then with a faint 
chuckle he pulled out his case and 
thoughtfully lighted a cigarette. 

As he did so, Guy stepped forward 
to the tree and breaking off a little clus- 
ter of blossom, rather clumsily offered 
it to Isabel. She took the gift with a 
graceful little gesture, like that of a 
princess accepting the natural homage 
of a subject, and smiling her thanks at 
Guy, proceeded to fasten it in her dress. 

It seemed to Tony that this was a 
very favorable moment for making his 
appearance. He opened the glass door, 
and walking down the steps, sauntered 
quietly toward them across the lawn. 


HEY both heard him at the same in- 

stant, and turned quickly round. 
Isabel gave a little exclamation of 
pleased surprise, while Guy’s face as- 
summed a sudden expression of embar- 
rassment that filled Tony with delight. 
He looked at them gravely for a mo- 
ment, and then lifting up Isabel’s hand, 
lightly kissed the pink tip of one of her 
fingers. 

“Good morning, Cousin Isabel,” he 
said. “I am sorry to be late. I hope 
Guy hasn’t been unkind to you.” 

“Unkind!” repeated Isabel, opening 
her eyes. “Why, he has been charming. 
He has been showing me the garden.” 
She looked across at Guy with that 
frank, curiously attractive smile of hers. 
“T don’t think we have quarreled once, 
have we, Mr. Guy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Guy with what 
seemed unnecessary warmth. 

“T am so glad,” observed Tony con- 
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tentedly. “It always distresses me when 
relations can’t get on together.” He 
let. go Isabel’s hand and looked at his 
watch. “How do you feel about a run 
im the car?” he inquired. “It’s just ten 
minutes past twelve now, and we could 
get to Cookham comfortably for lunch 
by one o’clock.” 

“TI should love it,” said Isabel gayly. 
“TI don’t know in the least where Cook- 
ham is, but it sounds a splendid place 
to lunch at.” 

Tony looked at her with approval. 
“T am glad you like making bad puns, 
Isabel,” he said. “It’s a sure sign of 
a healthy and intelligent mind.” 

He Ied the way round to the front 
of the house, where they found the His- 
pano-Suiza still decorating the drive, 
with Jennings bending over the open 
bonnet. The chauffeur looked up and 
grudgingly touched his cap as they ap- 
proached. 

“T came down to see if you would be 
wanting either of the other cars,” he 
observed. 

“What do you think, Isabel?” in- 
quired Tony. “Will this do, or would 
you rather have something more com- 
fortable?”’ 

She glanced with admiration over the 
tapering lines of the slim racing body. 
“Qh, let’s have this one,” she said. “I 
love to go fast.” 

Guy gave a slight shudder. “For 
goodness’ sake, don’t say that to Tony. 
It’s a direct encouragement to suicide.” 

Isabel laughed cheerfully. She 
seemed quite a different person from the 
high-strung, frightened girl whom Tony 
had rescued in Long Acre. 

She buttoned her coat and stepped 
lightly into the seat beside Tony, who 
had already taken his place at the 
wheel. 

“As a matter of cold truth,” he ob- 
served, “I am a very careful driver. If 
there’s likely to be trouble, I never run 
any unnecessary risks, do I, Jennings?” 

“T can’t say, sir,” replied Jennings 
sourly. “I always shuts me eyes.” 


iene laughed again, and settling 
herself comfortably back in the seat, 
waved her hand to Guy as the car slid 
off down the drive. 


Tony- always drove well, but like 

most good drivers, he had his particular 
days. ‘This was certainly one of them. 
During the earlier part of the journey, 
from Hampstead to Hammersmith, his 
progress verged upon miraculous. The 
Hispano glided in and out. of the traffic 
like some slim white premiére danseuse 
threading her way through the mazes 
of a ballet, the applause of an audience 
being supplied by the occasional compli- 
ments from startled bus-drivers which 
floated after them through the receding 
air. 
Isabel seemed to enjoy it all im- 
mensely. She had evidently spoken the 
truth when she said she was not nervous 
“in that way,” for the most hairbreadth 
escapes failed to disturb her serenity. 
She had the good sense not to talk much 
until they were clear of the worst part 
of the traffic, but after that she chatted 
away to Tony with practically no trace 
of the embarrassment and shyness that 
she had hitherto displayed. Whatever 
her mysterious troubles might be, she 
seemed for the time to have succeeded 
in throwing them off her mind. 

There being no particular hurry, and 
thinking that Isabel would enjoy the 
drive, Tony did not take the direct road 
for Maidenhead. He crossed Hammer- 
smith Bridge and turned off into Rich- 
mond Park, which just then was in all 
the fresh green beauty of its new spring 
costume. 

They were three quarters of the way 
through and were rapidly approaching 
the town, when quite suddenly Isabel, 
who up to then had apparently been 
taking little notice of where they were 
going, broke off abruptly in the middle 
of what she was saying. 

“Why,” she stammered, “isn’t—isn’t 
this Richmond Park?” 

Tony looked at her in mild surprise. 
“Yes,” he said. “I came round this 
way for the sake of the run.” He 
paused. ‘“What’s the matter?” he added, 
for all the color and animation had died 
out of her face. 

“T—I’d rather not go through Rich- 
mend,” she faltered, “if—if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

Tony slackened down the pace to a 
mere crawl. 
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of course,” 3 : 
he said. em 
“We will do ex- 

actly what you like. I 
didn’t know—” 


HE sentence was never finished. 
With a sudden little gasp Isabel 
shrank back in the car, cowering against 
him almost as if she had been struck. 
The cause of her alarm was not diffi- 
cult to discover. A well-dressed, elderly 
man who had been walking slowly 
toward them with his head down, had 
suddenly pulled up in the roadway and 
was staring at her in a sort of incredu- 
lous amazement. Although Tony had 
only seen him once before, he recognized 
him immediately. It was the agitated 
gentleman who had been talking to Da 
Freitas in the hall of the Club on the 
previous morning. 
For perhaps a second he remained 
planted in the road, apparently para- 
lyzed with amazement; then with a 
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“Stop, an eet Oe 
stranger, and with surprising 
agility for one of his age 
and digni appearance, 


upon the step 
and caught hold of the door. 


hoarse excla- 

mation of “‘Isa- 

bella!” he took a 

swift stride in the di- 
rection of the car. 

Isabel clutched Tony nervously by the 
arm. 

“Go on,” she whispered faintly to 
him. 

“Stop, sir!” bellowed the stranger, 
and with surprising agility for one of 
his age and dignified appearance, he 
hopped upon the step and caught hold 
of the door. 

Tony didn’t wait for any further in- 
structions. Freeing his arm quietly 
from Isabel, he leaned across the car 
and with a sudden swift thrust in the 
chest sent the intruder sprawling in the 
roadway. 

At the same moment he jammed on 
the accelerator, and the well-trained 
Hispano responded with a forward leap 
resembling that of a grayhound from its 
leash. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MORBID regard for the exact 

speed-limit was never one of 

Tony's failings, and he covered 
the short distance that separated them 
from the end of the Park in what was 
probably a record time for that respect- 
able stretch of fairway. 

He slackened down a little on reach- 
ing the gates, but as luck would have it, 
there was no one about to obstruct his 
progress, and in a graceful curve he 
swept out onto the main road. 

Then with a laugh he turned to 
Isabel. 

“I love going about with you, Isabel,” 
he said. “One never knows what’s go- 
ing to happen next.” 

She made no answer, but rising slight- 
ly in her seat, cast a quick, frightened 
glance over her shoulder as if to see 
whether they were being followed. 

“It’s quite all right,” went on Tony 
comfortingly. “I don’t know who your 
friend is, but we sha’n’t be seeing him 
again to-day.” 

“That,” said Isabel faintly, “—that 
was my uncle.” 

“He seems 


“Really!” said Tony. 
very impulsive.” 

He paused for a moment while the 
Hispano neatly negotiated a rather daz- 
zled-looking chuster of pedestrians; and 
then turning again to his companion, he 


added consolingly: “Don’t let it worry 
you, Isabel. Lots of charming people 
have eccentric uncles.” 

She made a little protesting gesture 
with her hands. “Oh no, no,” she said 
almost piteously, “I can’t go on like 
this. I must tell you the whole truth. 
I ought to have done so right at the 
beginning.” 

“Just as you like,” replied Tony, “but 
hadn’t we better wait till we have had 
some food? It’s so much easier to tell 
the truth after a good meal.” 

She nodded rather forlornly, and 
without wasting any further discussion 
on the matter, Tony turned away to the 
right and headed off in the direction of 
Cookham. He continued to talk away 
to Isabel in his easy, unruffied fashion, 
exactly as if nothing unusual had oc- 
curred, and by the end of the first mile 


or so she had pulled herself together 
sufficiently to answer him back with 
quite a passable imitation of her former 
good spirits. All the same, it was easy 
to see that underneath this apparent 
cheerfulness she was in almost as nerv- 
ous a state as when he had first met her 
in Long Acre. 


Stee EY reached Cookham, and slowing 

down as the car entered its pleasant 
straggling main street, Tony turned into 
the courtyard of the Dragon. A large, 
somber-looking dog attached to a chain 
greeted his appearance with vociferous 
approval :—a welcome which, in spirit, 
at all events, was handsomely seconded 
by the smiling proprietress, who a mo- 
ment later made her appearance through 
the side door. ‘Tony was distinctly pop- 
ular at riverside hotels. 

“How do you do, Miss Brown?” he 
said. 

“Very well, thank you, Sir Antony,” 
she replied. “And you, sir? —Lie 
down.” 

The latter observation was addressed 
to the dog. 

“I am suffering from hunger,” ob- 
served Tony. “Do you think you can 
make any nice suggestion about lunch?” 

The landlady paused reflectively. 

“I can give you,” she said, “some 
trout, a roast duckling, and marrow on 
toast.” 

Tony looked at her for a moment in 
speechless admiration. “My dear Miss 
Brown,” he said, “that isn’t a sugges- 
tion. That’s an outburst of poetry.” 
He turned to Isabel apologetically. 
“Roast duckling,” he explained, “‘is one 
of the few things that make me really 
excited.” 

She laughed—a little gay, frank, nat- 
ural laugh that Tony was delighted to 
hear. “I think all men are greedy,” 
she said. “At least all the men I’ve ever 
known have been.” 

Tony nodded. “It’s one of the orig- 
inal instincts of humanity,” he ob- 
served thoughtfully. ‘“We have to be 
greedy in self-defense. A man who 
isn’t is bound to be beaten by a man 
who is. It’s what Darwin calls the sur- 
vival of the fattest.” He turned back 
to the landlady, who had been listening 
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to him with a placid smile. “Send us 
a couple of cocktails into the dining- 
room, will you, Miss Brown?” he said. 
“It would be wicked to rush at a lunch 
like that without any preparation.” 


A through the meal, which was 
served in a pleasant room looking 
out into a quaint old courtyard garden 
at the back, Tony kept the conversation 
in the same strain of impersonal philos- 
ophy. It was not until the marrow on 
toast had gone the way of all beautiful 
earthly things that he made any refer- 
ence to Isabel’s promised revelations. 

“What do you say to having coffee 
outside?” he suggested. ‘Theré’s a nice 
place where we can sit in the sun and 
you can tell me about your uncle. One 
should never discuss one’s relations in 
a public dining-room.” 

Isabel contented herself with a nod, 
and after giving their instructions to 
the waiter, they strolled out through the 
open French window and made their 
way to a rustic bench at the farther end 
of the garden. 

It was a delightfully warm, peaceful 
spring day, and the perfume of the hya- 
cinths and daffodils that were in full 
bloom almost overpowered the slight 
odor of petrol from the neighboring 
garage. 

“It’s a curious coincidence,” observed 
Tony as the waiter retired after placing 
their coffee on a small table beside 
them; “but as a matter of fact, I feel 
in exactly the right frame of mind for 
listening to the truth. I expect it’s that 
bottle of Burgundy we had.” 

He struck a match and held it out 
to Isabel, who, bending forward, lighted 
the cigarette which she had been twist- 
ing about between her fingers. 

“It’s—it’s dreadfully difficult to tell 
things,” she said, sitting up and looking 
at him rather helplessly. “I haven’t the 
least notion how to begin.” 

“Of course it’s difficult,” said Tony. 
“Nothing requires so much practice as 
telling the truth. It’s against every 
civilized impulse in human nature.” He 
paused. “Suppose we try the catechism- 
idea for a start. I ask you, ‘What is 
your name? And you say: ‘Isabel 
Francis.’ ” 


She shook her head. “But—but it 
isn’t,” she faltered. “It’s—it’s Isabella, 
and there are about eight other names 
after it.” 

Tony looked at her in surprise. 
“Why, that’s exactly the complaint I 
am suffering from. I thought it was 
peculiar to baronets and superfluous 
people of that sort.” 

“Well, the fact is—”’ began Isabel; 
then she stopped. “Oh, I know it sounds 
too utterly silly,” she went on with a 
sort of hurried desperation, “but you 
see the fact is, I—I’m a queen.” 


gas brought out the last three words 
as if she were confessing some pecu- 
liarly shameful family secret. 

Tony slowly removed his cigarette 
from his lips. 

“A what?” he inquired. 

“Well, not exactly a queen,” said Isa- 
bel, correcting herself hastily. “In a 
way, I am, you know: I mean, I ought 
to be. At least, that’s what they. say.” 
She broke off in a charming confusion 
that made her look prettier than: ever. 

Tony leaned back in the seat and con- 
templated her with deep enjoyment. 

“You grow more perfect every min- 
ute, Cousin Isabel,” he said. ‘Don’t 
hurry yourself, but just tell me quite 
slowly and deliberately who you really 
are.” 

Isabel took a long breath. “My father 
was Don Francisco of Livadia, and some 
people say I ought to be the queen.” 

Tony was not easily surprised, but 
for once in his life he sat up as if he 
had been struck by an electric shock. 
Even his trusty powers of speech were 
temporarily numbed. 

He had of course heard of Don Fran- 
cisco—that persistent gentleman who 
for twenty years had indulged in spas- 
modic and ineffectual efforts to wrest 
the throne of Livadia from Pedro’s 
father. But that Isabel should be his 
daughter, and what was more, the ap- 
parently recognized heir to his royal 
claims, was one of those staggering sur- 
prises for which the English language 
contains no adequate comment. 

For a moment he remained. gazing at 
her in the blankest astonishment: then 
the full humor of the situation suddenly 
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came home to him, and he broke into 
a long chuckle of delighted amuse- 
ment. 

Isabel watched him sympathetically 
out of her amber eyes. 

“It’s quite true,” she said. “I 
know it sounds absurd, but it’s 
quite true.” 

“T don’t think it’s the least ab- 
surd,” said Tony, who had now 
completely recovered his normal 
composure. “I think it’s the 
most beautifully reasonable thing 
that’s ever happened. Of course 
you are a queen, or ought to be a 
queen. I felt that the moment I 
met you.” He paused, and tak- 
ing out his case, lighted a fresh 
cigarette. “It was the Livadian 
part of the business that 
knocked me out so com- 
pletely,” he explained. 

Isabel nodded her head. 

“T know,” she said. “I 

heard you say that you 

knew Pedro and Da Frei- 
tas. That was one of 
the things that made 
me feel I ought to tell 
you.” 

“Tt only shows,” 
remarked Tony with 
quiet satisfaction, 
“that the early Chris- 
tian fathers were 
quite right. If one 
has faith and pa- 
tience, one gen- 
erally gets what 
one wants, sooner 
or later. All my 
life I have had 
a secret craving 
to be mixed up 
in some really 
high-class con- 
spiracy—w ith 
kings and 
queens and 
bombs and won- 
derful mysterious 
people crawling about 
trying to assassinate 
each other. I was just beginning to be 


her in.” 


“T just walked straight to the 
door, and before she knew what 
‘was happening, I had slipped vs | 
out onto the landing and locked 
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of smoke and let it filter out luxuriously 

into the still warm air. “How very for- 

tunate I happened to be in Long Acre, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T am so glad you 
feel like that,” said Isa- 
bel happily. “I was 
afraid you wouldn't 
want to help me any 
more when you knew all 
about it.” 

“But I don’t know all 
about it yet,” objected 
Tony. “Hadn’t you bet- 
ter begin right at the be- 
ginning and tell me 
everything ?” 


| hee a moment Isabel 
hesitated. 
**Well,’’ she said 
slowly, “I suppose that 
what you would call the 
beginning—the real be- 
ginning—was a long time 
before I was born. You see 
my grandfather always had 
an idea that he ought to be 
king of Livadia, because he 
said there was something 
wrong about somebody’s mar- 
riage or something back in six- 
teen hundred and fifty—at 
least, I think that was the 
date.” 
“Tt was a very careless cen- 
tury,” said Tony. 

“He didn’t bother much about 
it himself,” went on Isabel, ‘‘be- 
cause he hated Livadia and liked 
to live in Paris or London. Be- 
sides, I think they made him an 
allowance to keep out of the 
country. Father was quite dif- 

\ ferent. He always wanted to 

mY be a king, and directly my 
es grandfather died, he started 

a doing everything he could to 
get what he called ‘his 
rights.’ ” 
can never understand 
any intelligent man wanting 
to be a king,” observed Tony 
thoughtfully. “One would have to as- 


sociate entirely with successful people, 


afraid that all that kind of thing was 
and they are so busy and conceited.” 


extinct.” He drew in a long mouthful 











“But Father wasn’t intelligent,” ex- 
plained. Isabel, “not in the least little 
bit. He was just obstinate. He was 
quite certain he ought to be king, and 
you know when you are quite certain 
about a thing yourself, however silly it 
is, there are always lots of others who 
will agree with you.” She paused. “Be- 
sides,” she went on, “after the old king 
died and Pedro’s father came to the 
throne, things were quite different in 
Livadia. The taxes went on going up 
and up, and the country kept on get- 
ting poorer and poorer, until at last 
a certain number of people began to 
wonder whether it wouldn’t be better 
to have a change. I don’t think they 
thought much of Father. I suppose they 
just felt he couldn’t be worse, anyhow.” 

“I like your historical sense, Isabel,” 
observed Tony. “It’s so free from 
prejudices.” 

Isabel accepted the compliment with 
perfect simplicity. “You see I knew 
Father,” she said frankly. “He would 
have made a very bad king; he was al- 
ways getting intoxicated.” 

Tony nodded. “Nearly all exiled 
monarchs are addicted to drink. They 


find it necessary to keep up their en-" 


thusiasm.” 

“But it wasn’t only a question of 
drinking, in Father’s case,” went on Isa- 
bel. “People wouldn’t have minded 
that very much; you see, they are so 
used to it in Livadia. It was the way 
he quarreled with everyone afterward 
that spoiled his chances. At one time 
he had almost as big a following as the 
King, but after a bit, most of them gave 
him up as hopeless. Then some one 
started the idea of arepublic. It was 
quite a small party at first, but people 
drifted into it gradually from both sides 
until in the end it was the strongest 
of the three. Father wouldn’t give up 
for a long time. He was a frightfully 
obstinate man, and I don’t think he 
knew what it meant to be afraid. That 
was one of his best points. He kept 
on until nearly everyone who stuck to 
him had been killed, and then at last 
he got badly wounded himself, and only 
barely escaped over the frontier.” 

“And what were you doing all this 
crowded time?” inquired Tony. 
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“I?” said Isabel. “Oh, I was living 
in Paris with my governess, Miss Wat- 
son.” 

“What—the missing lady of Long 
Acre?” 


SABEL nodded. “She looked after 

me for fifteen years. You see, Father 
had spent a good deal of time in Lon- 
don when he was young, and he always 
said that Englishwomen were the only 
ones you could trust, because they were 
so cold. So when my mother died, he 
engaged Miss Watson and put me in 
her charge altogether.” 

“Judging by the results,” observed 
Tony, “it seems to have been a happy 
choice.” 

“She’s a dear,” said Isabel with en- 
thusiasm, “an absolute dear. I was 
really quite happy until Uncle Philip 
sent her away.” 

“Is Uncle Philip our impetuous friend 
of Richmond Park?” inquired Tony. 

“That’s him,” said Isabel with a 
queenly disregard for grammar. “He 
is my mother’s brother, and his real 
name is the Count da Sé. He came to 
live with us in Paris after Father was 
wounded. He is a nasty, mean, hateful 
sort of man, but Father liked him be- 
cause he was the only person left who 
treated him as a king. The very first 
thing he did, as soon as Father died, was 
to send away Miss Watson.” 

“TI don’t think I like Uncle Philip,” 
said Tony. “I am glad I pushed him 
off the car.” 

“So am I,” said Isabel with surpris- 
ing viciousness. “I only hope he hurt 
himself. He did fall in the road, didn’t 
he?” she added anxiously. 

“T think so,” said Tony. 
like it, anyway.” 

“I can’t help feeling horrid about 
him,” she went on. “It is all his fault 
that any of this has happened.” 


“Tt sounded 


Ges broke off with a slight shiver, as 
though the very memory were phys- 
ically unpleasant. Tony smoked his 
cigarette in sympathetic silence until she 
felt ready to continue. 

“You see,” she began, “after Miss 
Watson was sent away, there was no 
one to help me at all. Uncle Philip 
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wouldn’t let me have any money, and 
the only person I could talk to was a 
horrible old Frenchwoman who spied 
on me all the time like a cat. I hada 
year of that, and then one day Uncle 
Philip told me that he had taken a house 
for us at Richmond in England, and 
that we were going over to live there 
at once. I didn’t mind. Anything 
seemed better than Paris, and of course 
I had no idea what his real plans were.” 

There was a short pause. 

“It didn’t take me long to find out,” 
she went on bitterly. ‘The day after 
we arrived, I was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room when who should come in but 
Uncle Philip and the Marquis da Frei- 
tas. You can imagine how astonished 
I was when Uncle introduced him. Of 
course, I had always been brought up 
to look on him as the worst enemy we 
had. Well, he bowed and he smiled and 
he paid me a lot of compliments, and 
then he said that now Livadia was a 
republic, it was only right that the two 
branches of the royal family should be 
friends. He kept on telling me how 
anxious King Pedro was to make my 
acquaintance, and at last it came out 
that he and the King were living in 
Richmond and that we were invited over 
to dinner the next night. 

“Even then,” she continued slowly, 
“T didn’t guess what was behind it all. 
It was only when he was gone and I 
was alone with Uncle, that I found out 
the truth.” She paused. 

“Yes?” said Tony. 

“They had arranged for a marriage 
between me and Pedro, and it was to 
come off in a couple of months.” 

A low surprised whistle broke from 
Tony’s lips. 

“By Jove!” he said softly. 


OR a moment he remained contem- 
plating Isabel with a sort of grave 
enjoyment: then, abandoning his ciga- 
rette, he sat up straight in the seat. 
“This,” he observed, “is undoubtedly 
a case of predestination. It must have 
been arranged millions of years ago that 
I should be in Long Acre on that par- 
ticular evening.” 
“Perhaps it was,” said Isabel. ‘“Any- 
way, I shouldn’t have married Pedro, 
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whatever happened. I made up my 
mind about that the first time I saw 
him.” 

“Did you tell him?” asked Tony. 

“IT told Uncle Philip as soon as we 
got home. Of course he was very angry, 
but I don’t think he took me seriously. 
He just said it didn’t make any dif- 
ference—that whether I liked it or not, 
I should have to be married, so I had 
better get used to the idea as quickly 
as possible.” 

Tony nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“It all fits in perfectly, except one 
thing,” he said. “I can’t quite see what 
your uncle and Da Freitas hope to get 
out of it. They must both have some 
notion at the back of their beautiful 
heads.” 

“That’s what I don’t understand,” 
said Isabel in a puzzled voice. ‘“Any- 
how, it’s all their arrangement. Pedro 
doesn’t want to marry me, really—not 
a little bit. He is only doing it be- 
cause Da Freitas tells him to.” She 
hesitated. “If it hadn’t been for that, 
I couldn’t have stood it as long as I 
did.” 

“How long was it?” asked Tony sym- 


" pathetically. 


“Just three weeks. The day after 
that first dinner, Da Freitas came over 
again and made a sort of formal pro- 
posal. I told him quite plainly I 
wouldn’t, but it didn’t make any dif- 
ference. Uncle Philip declared that I 
was shy, and didn’t know what I was 
talking about, and Da Freitas said in 
his horrid oily way that he was quite 
sure when I got to know Pedro better 
I should love him as much as he loved 
me. I saw it was no good saying any- 
thing else, so I just made up my mind 
I would run away.” 

Tony looked at her approvingly. 
“You are extraordinarily practical,” he 
said, “for the daughter of an exiled 
monarch.” 

“There was nothing else to do,” re- 
plied Isabel. “But it wasn’t easy. You 
see, I had no money, and Uncle never 
let me go out alone. Wherever I went, 
I always had Suzanne, the old French- 
woman, with me. The only person I 
could think of who might be able to 
help me was Miss Watson. When she 
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left, she had given me her address in 
London, and I knew she would do any- 
thing she could because she hated Uncle 
Philip almost as much as I did. I wrote 
her a little note and carried it about 
with me in my dress for days, but I 
never got a chance of posting it. Well, 
things went on like that till last Mon- 
day. I was feeling hateful, because 
Pedro had been to dinner the night be- 
fore, and I think he’d had too much 
to drink. Anyhow, he had wanted to 
kiss me afterward, and there had been 
a frightful row. 

“In the morning Uncle started again. 
He told me that he and the Marquis 
da Freitas had decided to put a.stop to 
what he called my nonsense, and that 
they were making arrangements for me 
and Pedro to be married immediately. 
I felt miserable, but I wasn’t going to 
argue any more about it, so I just said 
nothing. He went over there about 
half-past six in the evening, and I was 
left alone in the house with Suzanne. 
They wouldn’t trust me to be by my- 
self at all, except at night, when I 
was always locked in my bedroom.” 


Ge stopped to push back a rebellious 
copper-colored curl which had tem- 
porarily escaped over her forehead. 
“We were sitting in the drawing- 
room,” she went on, “and Suzanne was 
knitting and I was supposed to be read- 


ing a book. I wasn’t, really, because 
I was too miserable to think about any- 
thing. I was just sitting doing noth- 
ing, when I happened to look up, and 
there I saw a half-crown on the writ- 
ing-desk opposite. I suppose it must 
have been Suzanne’s. Well, I looked 
at it for a moment, and then all of a 
sudden I made up my mind. I got up 
out of the chair and walked across the 
room as if I were going to get some- 
thing fresh to read. As I passed the 
desk, I picked up the half-crown. I 
had a horrible feeling in my back that 
Suzanne was watching me, but I didn’t 
look round till I got to the bookcase, 
and then I saw that she was still knit- 
ting away quite peacefully and happily. 
I didn’t wait any longer. I just walked 
straight on to the door, and before she 
knew what was happening, I had slipped 


out onto the landing and had locked 
her in.” 

“Splendid!” said Tony with enthusi- 
asm. “I can almost hear her gnashing 
her teeth.” 

“She was rather angry,” admitted Isa- 
bel, “but I didn’t pay any attention to 
her. I knew that no one could hear, 
and so I left her to shout and kick the 


‘door and ran straight up to my room. 


I was too excited to bother much about 
what I took with me. I just stuffed a 
few things into my bag, and then I 
crept downstairs again and got out of 
the house as quick as ever I could.” 

“Did you feel afraid?” asked Tony. 

“Not till I got to the station. Then 
I found I had ten minutes to wait for 
a train, and that was awful. I kept on 
thinking Uncle Philip would turn up 
every moment. [ stopped in the ladies’ 
waiting-room as long as I could, and 
then I made a dash for the platform 
and jumped into the first carriage I 
came to. It was full of old women, and 
they all stared as if I was mad.” 

“You mustn’t blame them,” said Tony. 
“It’s the special privilege of cats to 
scrutinize royalty.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. But I was glad 
to get to Waterloo. I was so excited 
I could hardly breathe till I was past 
the barrier, and then I nearly collapsed. 
I know now just how an animal feels 
when he gets out of a trap.” She turned 
to Tony. “You don’t think I’m an 
awful coward, do you?” 

“I think you are as brave as a lion,” 
said Tony. 

“T didn’t feel it then,” she answered. 
“I was trembling all over, and my heart 
was thumping like anything. I sat down 
on a seat for°a minute, and then I 
thought I would go into the refresh- 
ment-room and have a cup of tea. You 
see, I had come away without any din- 
ner.” 

“You poor dear !”’ said Tony feelingly. 
“Of course you had!” 

“Well, I got up from the seat, and 
I was just looking round to see where 
the refreshment-room was, when I sud- 
denly caught sight of two men staring 
at me like anything.” 

“What—not our two comic-opera 
pals?” exclaimed Tony. 
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[SABEL nodded emphatically. ‘“Yes,” 
she said, “that’s who it was. They 
were standing over by the bookstall 
talking together. They turned away di- 
rectly I looked at them, but I knew 
perfectly well they were watching me. 
I had never seen either of them before, 
and it made me horribly afraid. I was 
too upset to think much, and when they 
came after me into the refreshment- 
room, I could simply have screamed. I 
thought they were going to speak to 
me then, but they didn’t. They just 
sat there while I had my tea, and then 
followed me out onto the platform. I 
asked a porter what was the best way 
to get to Long Acre, and he told me 
to take the Tube to Leicester Square. 1 
hoped and hoped I’d manage to lose 
them, but it was no good. They came 
along in the same carriage and got out 
at Leicester Square too.” 

“I suppose they crept stealthily after 
you,” said Tony. “People always do 
that in books when they are shadowing 
anybody.” 

“T suppose they did,” said Isabel. “I 
was much too frightened to look around. 
I just walked along with a lady till 
we got to the door of the flats, and then 
I thanked her very much and ran up- 
stairs as fast as I could. Miss Wat- 
son’s number was right at the top of 
the building. There was no bell; so I 
hammered on the knocker. 

“Well, I stood there and stood there, 
and nothing happened; I was just go- 
ing to knock again when the door of the 
opposite flat opened and an old gentle- 
man came out. He was a fat, cross- 
looking old man, with spectacles and 
carpet-slippers and a newspaper in his 
hand. He said to me: ‘It’s no good 
making that horrible noise. Miss Wat- 
son has gone away for a month, and 
there’s no one in the place.” Then he 
banged the door and went back into 
the flat.” 

“Dyspeptic old brute!” observed 
Tony. “I hope you went on hammer- 
ing.” 

“What was the good?” said Isabel 
with a little despairing gesture. “I 
knew he was speaking the truth, because 
I had already made enough noise to 
wake up twenty people. Besides, I 
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seemed to have gone all sort of numbed 
and stupid. I had so counted on find- 
ing Miss Watson I had never even be- 
gun to think what would happen if she 
wasn’t there.” 

“It must have been a_ shattering 
blow,” said Tony. “I think I should 
have burst into tears.” 

“T couldn’t cry; I was too dazed and 
miserable. I just leaned where I was 
against the wall and wondered what on 
earth I was to do next. The only thing 
I could think of was to go-to a hotel. 
It was the two men outside that I was 
so frightened of. 

“At last I began to feel so cold and 
hungry and tired I simply couldn't 
stand it any longer. I came downstairs 
again as far as the hall, and then I 
walked across to the door and looked 
out into the street. I couldn’t see a 
sign of anybody waiting about, so I just 
sort of set my teeth and stepped out onto 
the pavement. I stood there for a sec- 
ond wondering which way to go, and 
then almost before I knew what was 
happening, there I was with my back 
against the wall, and those two horrible 
men in front of me.” 


SHE paused with a little reminiscent 
as 


p. 

“And the rest of the acts of Isabel 
and all that she did—” began Tony; 
then he broke off with a laugh. “What 
was it our squint-eyed friend was ac- 
tually saying to you?” he asked. 

“It wasn’t so much what he said,” 
answered Isabel. ‘It was what he said 
it in. He spoke to me in Livadian.” 

Tony nodded composedly. “I thought 
so,” he observed. 

“He said: ‘Don’t be frightened, 
madam ; we are your friends.’ At least, 
I think it was that. I was too upset to 
listen to him properly; and the next 
moment you came.” She drew in a long 
breath. “Oh, I was pleased!” 

“So was I,” said Tony; ‘and so was 
Bugg. In fact, I think we were all 
pleased except your friends.” He 
paused. “Are you quite sure you hadn’t 
seen either of them before?” 

Isabel nodded. “Quite,” she said. 
“T never forget faces—especially faces 
like that.” 
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“They are the sort that would linger 
in one’s memory,” said ‘Tony. He got 
up and stood for a moment with his 
hands in his side pockets, looking 
thoughtfully down at Isabel. 

“Now you know everything,” she be- 
gan hesitatingly. “Are you—are you 
still certain you wouldn’t like me to 
go away?” 

“Go away!” repeated Tony. “My in- 
comparable cousin, what are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“But just think!” she pleaded. “It 
may mean all sorts of trouble. I don’t 
know who those two men are or what 
they want, but I’ve got a sort of hor- 
rible feeling they will find me out again 
somehow. And then there’s my uncle 
and Da Freitas. There’s nothing he will 
stop at to get me back—absolutely noth- 
ing.” 

Tony smiled happily. “I quite be- 
lieve you,” he said. “I should think he 
was a most unscrupulous brute. Peo- 
ple with those smooth, purry voices al- 
ways are.” Then with that sudden in- 
fectious laugh he took his hands from 
his pockets and held them out to Isa- 
bel, who after a momentary hesitation 
put out her own to meet them. ‘My dear 
Isabel,” he said almost seriously, 
“haven’t you grasped the great fact that 
this is the most colossal jest ever ar- 
ranged by Providence? I should see 
it through to the end if I had to get up 
to breakfast every day for the rest of 
my life.” He paused with a twinkle in 
his eyes: ‘Unless, of course, you really 
want to be queen of Livadia.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Isabel with the 
same fine disregard for grammar. 
“Why, I never want to see the hateful 
place again. There’s nothing I would 
love better than just to stay with you— 
I mean, of course,” she added hastily, 
“until Miss Watson comes back.” 

“Of course,” said Tony. 

Then suddenly releasing her hands, 
Isabel too got up. 

“It’s only that I don’t want to be a 
trouble or—or an expense,” she added 
a little confusedly. 
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“As far as the expense goes,” said 
Tony, “the matter is already settled. I 
have consulted one of the most eminent 
pawnbrokers in London, and he tells 
me that your great-grandmother had a 
very pretty taste in jewelry. There will 
be no need to pawn the rings. He let 
me have seven thousand pounds on the 
brooch alone.” 

“Seven thousand pounds!’’ echoed Isa- 
bel with a gasp. “Oh, but how lovely! 
I can live on that forever.” She hesi- 
tated for a moment. “They are part 
of the royal collection, you know. Pedro 
gave them to me when we were be- 
trothed—at least—I don’t suppose he 
really meant me to keep them.” 

Tony laughed joyously. “What fun!” 
he exclaimed. “I should love to have 
seen Da Freitas’ face when he heard 
you had taken them with you. Though 
as a matter of fact,” he added, “we shall 
probably see it quite soon enough, unless 
Uncle Phil was too agitated to recog- 
nize me.” 

“Recognize you?” repeated Isabel, 
opening her eyes. ‘Why, he has never 
seen you before this morning!” 

“Yes, he has,” said Tony. “I hap- 
pened to be in the hall of the Club yes- 
terday, when he came rushing in to tell 
Da Freitas that you had disappeared. At 
least, I imagine that was what he came 
for. He could hardly have been so 
beautifully excited about anything else.” 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Isabel in dis- 
may. “Then if he saw you in the car, 
he will be able to find out who you are 
from Da Freitas.” 

Tony nodded. “One can’t have all 
the trumps,” he observed philosophi- 
cally. “It would be an awfully dull 
game if one did.” 

There was a second’s pause. ‘Then 
with a sudden impulsive gesture, Isa- 
bel clasped her hands together in front 
of her. 

“T don’t care,” she remarked de- 
fiantly. “I’m not frightened of them. 
I don’t believe I shall be frightened of 
anything—at least not with you to 
help me.” 


Things happen rapidly and most interestingly in 
the next installment of “The Lady from Long 
Acre”—in the May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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~ | OMEWHERE deep down in 

S Billy Cameron’s heart, hidden 
L__==—|| away from a curious world 
which might not understand, was the 





firm conviction that some day Great Ad- 
venture was coming his way. And nei- 
ther the dead monotony of punching an 
adding-machine several hours a day, 
nor the dull routine of a life neces- 
sarily restricted by the pay he received 
for such service, nor yet the many 
and varied types of eligible girl in- 
vited to the flat and none too covertly 
thrown at his head by his married sister 
Mabel, with whom he lived, could shake 
this deep-rooted faith in great things, 
things wholly out of the ordinary, in 
store for him. It is not an uncommon 
idea or longing or yearning. It is em- 
bedded in a few million other seem- 
ingly prosaic hearts. 

Billy did not seem outwardly a par- 
ticularly favored candidate for adven- 
ture, great or small. You would have 
put him down as one of the several mil- 
lion young men of his kind whose pay 
was sufficient for his well-cut clothes, 
his board, his laundry and his hair-cuts, 
with a certain percentage for occasional 
theaters and movies and Kelly pool, and 


now and again a quiet game with mod- 
erate stakes in the locker-room of the 
Twenty-fourth National. 

The main thing in this world, how- 
ever, is to believe in something and be- 
lieve in it hard; for if we believe in it 
hard enough, we will surely get it, what- 
ever it is, be it honors or riches or fame 
or trouble. Billy believed very hard 
indeed in the Great Adventure that 
would befall him. Sometime a white 
hand would beckon to him from a lim- 
ousine, or a distressed voice would sum- 
mon him from some fourteenth-story 
window, or a lady of dazzling beauty 
would leap at him from a doorway and 
clutch his arm and say: “Walk fast, 
and talk as if you had always known 
me. But walk fast!” Something of 
that or a like nature it would be. And 
he would do as bidden, and finally marry 
the lady, and have the story of it in the 
Sunday papers, and be very noncom- 
mittally modest about it to his friends. 
No, he certainly didn’t look as if he’d 
ever get it—especially when he was 
pounding that adding-machine at the 
Twenty-fourth National. But you never 
can tell. 

Once he thought the thing really had 
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begun. One hot Saturday afternoon in 
August he had taken the three o'clock 
boat to Hawley’s Neck. He was con- 
templating a swim, a fish dinner at the 
Hawley’s Neck Inn, a box of cigarettes 
and something in a tall glass at one of 
the little tables on the moonlight side 
of the veranda afterwards, and any other 
uncatalogued diversion that might hap- 
pen to turn up in the meantime. 

The three o’clock boat that day was 
crowded, but Billy, being early aboard, 
had managed to get a place near the 
rail for his folding deck-chair. As the 
boat wheezed and wallowed down the 
harbor he wondered why on earth he 
hadn’t gone ashore when the decks be- 
came so jammed with people. He hated 
crowds. It being such an overhot day, 
probably every other boat down had 
been crowded. There'd be a screeching 
mob of them in the water down there; 
the Inn would be worked overtime. 
Probably by six o’clock there wouldn’t 
be a decent thing to eat left; and after- 
wards the moonlight side of the veranda 
would be a good place to avoid. 

He was immersed in such unpleasant 
forebodings when something plopped 
into his lap, jumped from there to the 
rail and seemed about to try its luck in 
the white wake spreading out astern. 
It was a black velvet hat, but it didn’t 
get any farther than its perch on the 
rail, for Billy made a grab for it and 
stayed its wild flight just in the nick 
of time. He caught it by a rosette, or 
a pompon or whatever they call those 
ribbon affairs that stick up on the side 
of black velvet hats. 

He looked across the deck for the 
owner of the headgear. She stood by 
the opposite rail, a look of distress in 
her eyes which changed to relief when 
Billy arose with the hat. She hadn’t 
been at all sure he had managed to grip 
that ribbon thing before the hat went 
overboard. 

She was young; she was pretty; she 
had brown hair, stray wisps of which 
were streaming out in the wind. She 
had a smile to turn the head of a stone 
apostle on a church frieze, and she didn’t 
look like the average run of the patrons 
of the Hawley’s Neck boats. 

Billy gravely handed her the hat. 
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“Yours, I think,” he said with his 
most stiffly formal bow. 

As gravely she took it, thanked him 
and began pinning it on. Billy lingered. 
This might be the beginning of the 
Great Adventure, for all he knew. You 
never could tell. She was different 
from the rest of the crowd. She might 
well be some notable young person 
incog., enjoying a lark all by herself, or 
an exile—she had a foreign look—or 
any of the things that fitted in with his 
dreams. His belief, remember, was 
great, and belief makes more things in 
this world than we generally imagine. 

Billy said it was a narrow squeak— 
referring to the rescue of the hat; she 
admitted it had been. He said it was 
a pretty windy day for August; she 
didn’t deny it. Had she ever seen Mid- 
dleground Light stand so far out of 
water? She hadn’t, for the simple rea- 
son she’d never seen Middleground 
Light before. She didn’t know any of 
the lights they passed, nor any of the 
islands nor the forts. She’d been think- 
ing about asking somebody to tell her 
about them. 

Billy Cameron became unofficial an- 
nouncer of the points of interest to an 
audience of one. Between times he 
learned that she had been hot and bored 
in town, and that it had struck her 
Hawley’s Neck might be cooler. She 
had planned a swim in the Rip—she had 
heard you had to keep your nerve with 
you to swim in the Rip—and dinner at 
the Inn afterwards; she had heard the 
fish dinners of the Inn were quite 
famous. And then she would watch the 
surf breaking over Boiler Rocks and 
come back on the nine-thirty boat. 

Funny! That was just what Billy 
had planned to do himself! Could they 
possibly have the swim in the- Rip and 
the fish-dinner at the Inn and watch 
the surf on Boiler Rocks—together? 

She looked him over with narrowed 
eyes. Yes, she thought perhaps they 
might, with the proviso that she should 
pay her own way. That stipulation 
would have to stand. 

Billy’s eyes narrowed this time; then 
he laughed. That was all right, if she 
wished it that way. He understood. It 
was a go, then? 
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She nodded her approval of the plan. 
At the end of the landing-pier at 
Hawley’s Neck, Billy pointed out the 
most desirable bath-houses. 
“T’ll be in the water first, of course,” 
said he. ‘See you there, Miss—”’ 
His voice had a rising inflection. 
She pondered a moment. 
“Call me Alice,” said she. 
“I’m Billy,” he 
announced, ‘Alice 
— from Won- 
derland.” 
“Bosh !” 
she re- 
plied, 
elevat- 
ing her 
no's 
slightly, 
but he saw 
she liked 
it. 


T H E It was a black velvet 
swim oe —_ ——- 

wes sm wild flight ioean te 

mense; so 

was the dinner with 

her at the Inn; ditto 

the surf piling itself up on 

Boiler Rocks when the _ tide 

turned and the ebb went racing 


out through the Rip. 


As the nine-thirty boat from the Neck: 


was nearing the end of its up-harbor 
trip, Billy and the girl sat in the lee of 
the pilot-house. 

Bells tinkled in the engine-room far 
below. Deckhands called to the crowd 
to stand back so they could throw the 
mooring-lines. The reversed propeller 
seemed trying to shake the wabbly old 
craft to pieces. 

“This’ll have to be just the begin- 
ning,” said Billy as the girl arose from 
her deck-chair. 

“You've been such a nice boy all day ; 
don’t spoil it now,” she urged. 

“You're just going to walk out of my 
life like this, after I’ve found you?’ 
he complained. 

“Don’t raise episodes to the magni- 
tude of events,” she said with a new 
severity. “Just be a nice boy and let 
it be an episode. It’s just fine as that.”’ 
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Billy shut his teeth. 

“Not by a long shot!” he vetoed the 
suggestion. ‘Say, I’m just going to 
trot along home with you, and then I’m 
coming to see you later, and—” 

She sat down in the deck-chair again. 
She sat down with much finality. 

“You'll have a nice long wait to take 
me home,” she said with firm-set lips. 

Billy looked at her. . She was a 
determined young woman; he gave up. 

It had been too splendid an after- 
noon in her company to spoil 
in any way. 

“All right,” he said 

rather miserably. 
“That’s the nice boy 
again,” she told him, 
reaching over to pat 
his arm with light 

fingers. 

The gangplanks 
grated on the wharf. 
There was the usual 
tramp and shuffle of 
feet as the crowd 
jammed its way 
toward shore. 
si “Vou 
will 
wait here 
ten min- 
utes?” she 

asked. 

“T will if you say I must.” 

She got up once more. 

“It’s been one dandy—episode,” she 
said with a little pause before the last 
word, and a little smile accompanying 
it. ‘“Good-by!” 

Ten minutes later Billy Cameron 
crossed a well-nigh empty gangplank 
to the wharf. It doesn’t take long to 
empty the Hawley’s Neck boats. He 
had a distinct sensation of having lost 
something very valuable. It was a flat 
ending for the Great Adventure. Per- 
haps it wasn’t the Great Adventure, 
after all. It couldn’t be, else it would 
not have ended thusly. Wisely he de- 
cided to forget all about the little lady 
of the velvet hat and leave his heart 
free for the real quest once more. 
But even as he decided to do this, he 
knew it would be many moons before 
he did forget her. 
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HE apartment Billy Cameron’s 

sister Mabel leased was not at all 
the sort of apartment Billy would have 
occupied had he been possessed of the 
allowance his sister’s husband came 
across with monthly. It was an old 
apartment, a trifle down at the heel, 
with black and white tiles set alter- 
nately in the hall floors, and an ele- 
vator of the vintage of 1885. But that 
particular apartment-house had one 
overwhelming advantage over all other 
apartment-houses in the vicinity. The 
tenants could keep dogs, if they chose. 

Mabel had a dog. It was a French 
bull. Its name was Simon—sMabel pro- 
nounced it Seemong. On ‘Thursday 
afternoons Mabel played bridge in 
apartments where dogs were net wel- 
comed, and came home ico worn out 
to go out again. So—in exchange for 
the favor Mabel extended him of keep- 
ing his socks and shirts mended and re- 
plenished from her own allowance— 
Billy each Thursday evening took 
Simon out for his daily exercise. Simon’s 
exercise with Billy these evenings con- 
sisted in a brief, leash-straining walk 
to the park near by, where Simon spent 
the rest of the exercise-hour tied to an 
end of a bench, while Billy absorbed 
the sporting comment in certain col- 
umns of an evening paper. 

That particular Thursday evening in 
September, the paper was of more in- 
terest than usual. The previous eve- 
ning one Grubby McFarren, it seemed. 
had done unexpected things to a certain 
One-Round Carey. It was all there— 
round by round and detail by detail— 
in a special edition of the evening pa- 
per Billy always took to the park with 
him. 

Billy, having once met Grubby Mc- 
Farren,— through Grubby’s _ brother, 
who was one of the janitors at the 
Twenty-fourth National.—was too ab- 
sorbed in the account of the affair to 
pay any heed to Simon, straining at his 
leash and yapping his woes to every 
passer-by. 

But at the close of the wholly hair- 
raising tenth round, when One-Round 
Carey, after forcing the fighting at the 
beginning, had been driven to the ropes, 
groggy and saved only by the gong, 
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Billy was aware suddenly of an un- 
usual quiet in the immediate vicinity. 
He started in on the eleventh and final 
round, but he had got no farther than: 
“Carey misses vicious left hook to jaw,” 
when it was borne home to him that 
quiet reigned because Simon’s yapping 
had ceased. He looked down to find 
out the cause of this, and bounded off 
the bench as if it had been a red-hot 
griddle. The leash had parted amid- 
ships. Simon was gone. 


T° go back to the apartment and 
face his sister without Simon in his 
arms was something utterly beyond 
Billy Cameron’s imagination. And 
Simon never having been out of—doors 
except on his leash, there was no tell- 
ing what quarter of the firmament Si- 
mon might be decorating with a bound- 
ing, brindle streak at that moment. 

From puppyhood, Simon had been 
trained to answer a peculiar low, trill 
ing whistle. Billy untied the broken 
leash from the leg of the park bench, 
and with this in one hand and the flut- 
tering evening paper in the other, he 
shambled down the gravel path, the 
trilling whistle which was Simon’s 
private summons going incessantly. 

Up one path he went and down an- 
other, across a little rustic bridge, along 
a bridle path. Dusk was coming on. 
Lights were beginning to twinkle 
through the trees. The trilling whistle 
became shriller. Billy’s harassed mind 
began patching together a probable 
story for Mabel’s benefit—the story of 
a cat at the entrance of an alleyway, a 
sudden tug on the leash and freedom 
for Simon by reason of that flaw in the 
leather. 

He had even picked out the exact 
alleyway in the neighborhood where the 
thing had happened, when there was a 
great snapping and cracking in a clump 
of flowering currant-bushes beside the 
path. Through the bushes, twisting this 
way and that, came Simon; and in Si- 
mon’s mouth was a small, comparatively 
new and very trim suéde pump. 

Billy stooped and caught the dog by 
the collar. It was hardly a term Mabel 
would have approved that he uttered as 
he lifted the squirming brindle body in 
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his arms. Simon quite naturally made 
considerable fuss before he relinquished 
his treasure, but Billy was determined 
in the matter. 

In the half-light he examined the 
trim shoe. It was well made, an ex- 
pensive affair, he could see at a glance 
—custom made, too. 
A small tag in- 
side bearing 
the maker’s 
name in 
handwrit- 
ing, the 
date, and 
certain 
cryptic 
numbers, 
told him 
that. 

Some- 
where not 
far away 
there must 
be a lady 
minus a 
pump—and 
the sort of 
lady that it 
would be 
Billy could 
well imagine 
from another in- 
spection of the 
trim bit of foot- 
gear in his hand. 

With the wrig- 
gling Simon under 
his arm, Billy be- 
gan to_ traverse 
briskly the paths hither and yon, scruti- 
nizing the occupants of the benches, 
looking keenly at the feet of the women 
whom he passed. All of them, how- 
ever, seemed to be completely shod. 
Moreover, it was now quite dark, and 
Mabel would be fussing, as she always 
did if he stayed out overlong with Si- 
mon. So he turned back, taking the 
shortest path homeward. 

As he went, he thrust the suede pump 
into a hip pocket. To-morrow he would 
consult P. V. Guthrie, whose name was 
written upon the tag inside the shoe. 
Here indeed might be the beginning of 
the thing he had always known was 


“Fate!” said 
the girl mock- 
ingly. “Fate, bosh!” 
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some day coming to him, the Great Ad- 
venture he had so far in life missed. 
It looked auspicious. ‘That trim little 
shoe in his hip pocket spoke volumes to 
his imagination. 

He was just leaving the park when 
a hand fell on his shouMer. 

“Well, whatta yer know about 
Grubby now?” a voice de- 
manded. 
Billy turned. 
Grubby McFar- 
ren’s younger 
brother, he of 
the janitorial 
force at the 
Twenty- 
fourth Na- 
tio ad. 
stood at his 
elbow. 

In the 
twilight 
under thre 
trees at the 
edge of 
the park 
they dis- 
cussed 
Grubby’s 
recent tri- 
umph. 

This ab- 

sorbing sub- 

ject finally ex- 

hausted, . Grub- 

by’s brother 

turned to go, but a 
moment later he had 
stepped back to Billy, grinning. 

‘Seein’ the purp under yer arm re- 
minds me you’d oughta been with me 
a half-hour ago,” said he. “I’m takin’ 
a stroll in the park, thinkin’ of how I’ll 
touch old Grubby for some of the easy 
coin that'll be comin’ to him out of this, 
and I sits down on a bench to dig the 
dope out better there in the quiet under 
the trees. It’s a quiet place with no 
one near but just a dame on the next 
bench, and a couple of guys on another 
across the path. 

“T’m sittin’ there thinkin’, when I 
hears a voice—low and nice it was— 
sayin’: ‘You’re a gentleman, aren’t you? 
You look like one!’ 
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“T turns. It’s the dame on the next 
bench speakin’. 

“*Ma’am,’ says I, ‘you’ve picked 
right. Ask any friend of Al McFarren’s 
if he aint always a gentleman.’ 

““*Then,’ says she, ‘please call me 
a taxi at the nearest gate right 
away, and come back and let me 
know when it’s there.’ 

“T lifts my hat and gets up, or 
gets up and lifts my hat, I 
forget the order of cere- 
monies now. I sees 
the lady on the next 
bench has but one 
leg, and I goes 
to call the taxi, 
wonderin’ who's 
brought her to the 
bench and left her, 
or where’s her 
crutches, or what is 
up anyway. And 
havin’ got the taxi 
at the gate, I comes 
back and says: 

““*Ma’am,’ says I, 

‘the coupoo is waitin’. 
Shall I carry you to it, or 
would you ruther just lean 
on me?’ 

“ <T’d* ruther do neither,’ 
says she, blushin’. ‘I'd 
ruther you'd just walk 
down this path and out of 
sight, though I’m indebted 
to you for callin’ the taxi.’ 

“But I didn’t go. In- 
stead I stood there with my 
hat in my hands. 

“*A gentleman always 
helps a lady in trouble.’ 
says I. 

**A gentleman always 
does as a lady in trou- 
ble wants him to,’ 
says she. 

“«“That’s sure 
strong enough for 
me, ma’am,’ says I, 
and I goes down the 
path, but I don’t go out of sight wholly. 
That is, I goes out of sight of her, but 
so she aint out of sight of me. I gets 
behind a clump of bushes farther down 
the path, in other words. 


“*Was it like that?” He flashed the sutde pump 
under the nose of Grubby McFarren’s brother. 
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“And when she thinks I’m gone, she 
gets up; and she aint one-legged, after 
all. She’s been sittin’ on her other foot 
so’st it don’t show; and the reason is 

she aint got no shoe on that 

foot. 
“That’s why she wants the 

7. taxi—see? Off she walks, 
& & with them two ginks on the 

© bench across the path snickerin’ 

away, she walkin’ proud with 

her head up, like there aint 

nothin’ at all out of the or- 

dinary, and wincin’ every 

now and then because the 

stones in the path don’t feel 

any too good to the little 

foot without a shoe. Gee, 

but she’s pretty, goin’ down 

that path with her head 

high and one shoe 

missin’ ! 

“T watches her 

out of sight, and 

then I slides out in front of 

the two ginks on the other 
bench. 

“*What’s been doin’ here ?’ 
says I. ‘Did either of you 
bums swipe that shoe on. 

her ?” 

“*Aw, come out of it!’ says 
the reddest-nosed of the pair. 
‘What'd we be pinchin’ a shoe 
on the dame for? She’s sittin’ 
there on the bench. and a dog 
comes along, one of these bat- 
eared purps, and she _ begins 
foolin’ wit’ it, and first I knows 

the purp’s streakin’ off wit’ one 
of her shoes, and she after it, 
though it didn’t look to me like 
she tried hard at first to get 

him back wit’ it.’ 
“*And you sat 
here and didn’t 
raise a hand to 
help her?’ says I. 
“The other one 
yawns. ‘Fat chance 
of helpin’ her,’ says 
he, ‘for pretty soon the dog is off like 


a streak.’ ”’ 


Billy Cameron’s heart quickened. 
“She was pretty, you say?” he asked 


eagerly. 
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“A queen.” 

‘“‘What was the shoe she had on like? 
What color was it?” 

“Well, it was gettin’ dark. I don’t 
know as I noticed the color. But it was 
one of these pump things, with high 
heels.” 

Billy reached into his hip pocket. 

“Was it like that?” He flashed the 
suede pump under the nose of Grubby 
McFarren’s brother. 

“The mate to it,” said the latter. 


WENTY minutes after the Twenty- 

fourth National had closed next 
afternoon, P. V. Guthrie, Custom Shoes, 
if one gave credit to the dingy sign 
above his little shop, was pretending to 
examine a gray suede pump of his own 
make. In reality he was inspecting out 
of the corner of his eye the young man 
who had brought it thither. 

“You want to know who I made this 
shoe for?” P. V. Guthrie said with more 
or less suspicion. “Why should you 
want to know that?” 

“T’ve told you three times already 
that this shoe came into my possession 
in an unusual way. I want to return 
it to its owner.” 

“Why not let me do it?” 

“T want to return it myself and apolo- 
gize.” 

“For what?” 

“For my sister’s dog, who sneaked it 
off the lady’s foot last night and brought 
it back to me.” 

“Why didn’t you do it then?” 

‘Wake up, man. I didn’t see the dog 
do it. I only know he came ambling 
back to me with this pump. I didn’t 
know, until I asked you, to whom it 
belonged.” 

The custom shoemaker consulted the 
tag inside the shoe again ; then he turned 
the pages of a much-thumbed ledger in 
a desk by the window. Then he looked 
Billy Cameron over from head to foot 
and seemed satisfied with his scrutiny. 

“This shoe, with its mate,” he said 
at length, “was delivered to Miss Ina 
Holborn, 24 Parkway, West, the eight- 
eenth day of last June.” 

A crisp bill changed ownership there- 
after, and Billy went out with the pump 
in his pocket. 


HE Prince, returning to Cinderella 

with the slipper, had nothing what- 
ever on Billy Cameron as he rang the 
bell at 24 Parkway, West. 24 Parkway, 
West, was an imposing place, but a man 
at the threshold—the possible threshold 
—of the Great Adventure isn’t awed by 
things imposing or otherwise. Billy 
awaited Miss Ina Holborn in a vast 
room, dim, paneled, hung with family 
portraits. 

There were voices above-stairs, the 
rustle of silk, footsteps on polished stair- 
treads. 

Billy, his heart all but suffocating 
him, got up. Into the room came a 
thin, white-haired little lady, with 
humorous, twinkling eyes and a brusque 
manner of speech. 

“T am Miss Holborn. 
see me?” she said. 

Billy must have shown his chagrin 
and his disappointment clearly. He 
must have shown it so much, in fact, 
that it left him speechless, for the little 
old lady said sharply again: 

“You wished to see me?” 

Billy, making mental notes of cer- 
tain things he would do to Grubby Mc- 
Farren’s brother the next time he laid 
hands on him, rallied his shattered 
forces. 

“Last night in the park my sister’s 
dog ran away with this shoe of yours,” 
said Billy rather dazedly at last. “I 
wish to return it and to apologize most 
abjectly for Simon—that’s my sister’s 
dog, you know.” 

He passed her the shoe. She took 
it, and a smile of understanding lighted 
up the keen old features. 

“T see,” she said. ‘You thought your 
dog took it from me last night. As it 
happens, I never liked those particular 
shoes after I had them made. I gave 
them to my secretary.” 

Her smile broadened. 

“Thus is romance saved,” she went 
on. “You were disappointed, Mr. Cam- 
eron, weren’t you? You didn’t think 
the shoe could possibly belong to anyone 
like me. You'd pictured it all quite dif- 
ferently to yourself. Wait a minute!” 

He heard her ascending the stairs, 
heard her talking and laughing with 
some one; and a moment later he heard 


You wished to 
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the patter of light footfalls coming 
down. Then he nearly fell over back- 
ward. The girl of the Hawley’s Neck 
boat was crossing the threshold. 


ILLY CAMERON sat on a bench 

in the park. Tied to the leg of the 
bench,—it being a Thursday evening,— 
Simon strained at a new and well-tested 
leash and made his yapping protests to 
passers-by. Beside Billy sat a young 
woman with light brown hair, which 
fell about her forehead in pretty, wavy 
lines beneath the black velvet hat. She 
wore a pair of gray suede pumps. 

“T tell you there is such a thing as 
fate,” said Billy Cameron. “Look at 
the way your hat blew into my lap that 
day on the boat; and then see how 
Mabel’s pup came galloping up to me 
with your shoe in the park that night. 
Now deny fate, if you can.” 

“Fate!”’ said the girl mockingly, her 
eyes on a light shining through the 
trees. “Fate, bosh! Billy, I saw you 
sitting on the bench that night, reading 


the paper. You'd been such a nice boy 
that day at the Neck that I was hor 
ribly sorry afterwards I hadn’t told you 
who I was or where to find me again. 
I was trying to think of some unosten- 
tatious way.to let you know I was there, 
when the dog came bounding after me 
with half the leash trailing behind him.” 

There was a long pause. The light 
through the trees seemed particularly en- 
grossing to her just then. 

“Well?” he prompted impatiently at 
length. 

“Billy, I sat down on a bench and 
took off that shoe and—and gave it to 
your dog,” she confessed. 

Billy Cameron felt his faith waver- 
ing. But something better than faith 
was taking its place. 

“Maybe,” he suggested, ‘mind, I 
don’t say it’s so, but just maybe—that 
day on the boat you—you took the pins 
out of your hat and /et it blow off.” 

The girl stooped to soothe Simon. 

“No witness is bound to incriminate 
himself,” she said. 


The girl of the Hawley’s Neck boat was crossing the threshold. 





A Girl 


By Charles 
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OW that I have known them 
all, I am forced into the con- 
clusion that Alice was a strik- 


LN 


ing example of that queerest of human 
nature’s tricks, an atavism, a reversion 











to type. She was like none of her peo- 
ple, physically or in any other way, for 
generations back. Where they were 
dark as Spaniards, she was fair in the 
extreme, with long blue eyes and gold- 
bronze hair. They were sluggish but 


“Jimmy,” the old 
womanwenton,with 
tears in her voice, 
Mec ages _ 
I wish’t you'd go 
right nls straight 
to Nashville and 
shoot that man 
Kernen!” 


of the Hills 


Liebe 


LAMBDIN 


Haven 


sure, solid as adamant, silent and rather 
coarse ; she was a flitting ray of sunshine 
or moonlight, a sob and a peal of laugh- 
ter in one, sometimes a flash of powder- 
fire—and always beautiful. To her peo- 
ple she was the incomprehensible, and 
to me and everybody else she was the 
incomprehensible.- She was mystery, as 
woman is mystery; and tragedy was 
predestined for her. 

Every marriageable man around the 
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Little Big Creek logging-camp made 
love to her; even the middle-aged bach- 
elor superintendent did that ; and she ac- 
cepted it all as her due. It was gen- 
erally believed, however, that Jim 
Hatton, timberjack, would carry away 
the prize. He had known her and cared 
for her since their childhood; to him 
she was all of heaven and earth—and 
hell too, no doubt. She loved Jim, but 
it had come to be a commonplace feel- 
ing. All the fire was gone from it now ; 
it was new no more. Hatton had grown 
into an old-horse sort of fellow—to 
Alice, that is; to others he was a man 
to be very highly respected, for of all 
the timberjack fighters in the Smokies, 
Hatton was easily the champion. 

It was in June, the month when the 
laurels blossom, that the cataclysm fell 
into Hatton’s life. It came in the shape 
of Morley Kernan, a handsome and 
weak, rather dissolute young man who 
had already two divorce-court experi 
ences in his past. He was the one 
spoiled son of the millionaire lumber- 
man who owned the Little Big Creek 
logging-camp and a number of other 
camps, and his father had sent him to 
the woods to see whether the woods 
wouldn’t make a man of him. When 
he looked upon Alice and her beauty, 
and fell under the quick spell of her 
magnetic personality, he promptly 
wanted her for a new plaything. 

She was unused to flattery of any 
kind, and the subtle kind that he show- 
ered upon her quite turned her head. 
He made her believe that she was being 
wasted out there in that barbarian place. 
Then he begged leave to give her a poor 
little birthday gift, and her inordinate 
liking for pretty things caused her to 
throw propriety to the wild winds and 
accept it. A poor little birthday gift! 
It was only a marvelously wrought lav- 
alliére with four carats of blue-white 
diamonds and a fine pearl in the pend- 
ant! 

Soon Alice promised to marry Ker- 
nan and go with him to Nashville, there 
to be a great lady and come into her 
own. ; 

“You must tell Jim, Morley,” she 
whispered to him one Sunday at twi- 
light. “I can’t bear to do it.” 


“Pll tell him,” softly said Kernan. 
Oh, he could speak softly! 


ATTON had noticed that his em 

ployer’s son was winning higher 
and higher favor with Alice, and it 
worried him. He believed that he knew 
women; and he did, perhaps, as well 
as most people know them. Alice’s in 
fatuation would not last, he told himsel! 
over and over. If only she did not 
marry Kernan while the infatuation was 
on! 

In the dusk of evening, a slender 
figure crossed the almost deserted 
boarding-house porch, halted, bent 
over and put a hand on Hatton's 
shoulder. 

“Jim?” it said. 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, this is Hatton. What do you 
want of me?” He had lost his native 
dialect in logging-camps ; they had fair- 
ly educated him. 

‘Alice asked me to tell you,” whis- 
pered Kernan as though in apology. 
“I’m going to marry her and take her 
to my home in Nashville. Congratulate 
me, Hatton.” 

The timberjack had been expecting 
it; but now that it had come, he found 
himself unable to believe it. All of such 
a blow could not be taken in a moment’s 
time. Not a word came from the tight 
line of his lips. 

“Hatton, old man,” muttered Kernan, 
evidently somehow afraid of the moun- 
taineer, “I’m sorry for you.” 

Jim shook off the other’s hand, rose 
slowly, stepped to the ground and was 
lost in the gathering darkness. He 
would have the truth from Alice her 
self ; he would believe it only when she 
herself told him. 

At her father’s gate he halted and 
hallooed. Alice came out in response 
to his call. He reached across the split- 
paling gate and took one of her hands 
half roughly. She shrank from him, 
both ashamed of having broken her 
promise to him and more than a little 
afraid of him. 

“Are you going to marry Kernan?” 
he asked of her. 

“Ves, Jim,” she confessed. “I’m giv- 
ing up everything for him—giving up 


“This is Hatton, 
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you and home and everything. Dad 
doesn’t like Morley Kernan; he says 
I can never come back home if I 
go away with him. He thinks Mor- 
ley will get tired of me. But I 
don’t think so. Do you think he will, 
Jim?” 

Unfortunately, Hatton knew nothing of 
his successful rival’s divorce-court experi- 
ences. 

“That’s not for me to say,” he an- 
swered, his voice bleak. “I'll not talk 
about another man to his back. Besides, it 
would do no good. I’ll go now. If ever there’s 
anything wrong, anything that I can put right, 
let me know. I'll see that you get a straight 
deal. That will be my biggest purpose in life, 
from now on. Good-by, Alice.”- 

He faced / about and walked 
down the / path, which now lay 
dirty-white i under the _ slanting 
wa newly risen moon. She 
bent her gold- bronze head over the 
split - paling \. gate, and he heard her 
sob out this: ‘ “Good old 
Jim! I’m oj YR. sorry for you, 


Jim.” 
i f : 
Pom 


y, 


’ 


She was unused to flattery 

kind, and the subtle kind that 

showered upon her quite turned 
her head. 
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He made no reply—he didn’t want 
people sorry for him. Soon a bend in the 
laurel-lined path hid him from her sight. 

Hatton was two hours in walking the 
mile that lay between the girl’s home 
and the camp clearing. The moon was 
well in the heavens when he found him- 
self standing, staring absently with pain- 
filled eyes toward the lighted windows 
of the boarding-house. He had fought 
his battle, and he had won it just as he 
had always won his battles. But there 
was one other thing that he must do 
that night. 

He advanced to the 
clearing and called out: 

“Kernan!” 

Morley Kernan came to an open up- 
stairs window. ‘All right?” 

“Let me see you a minute, Kernan.” 
Hatton spoke authoritatively, and _ his 
employer’s son came at once. 

For a moment the big timberjack 
stood there and gazed appraisingly at 
the slender, weak-faced man to whom 
a thousand dollars was no more than a 
handful of brown leaves. Kernan was 
again afraid of the mountaineer; he 
went just a little whiter while he waited 
for Hatton to speak. 

When Hatton spoke, this is what he 
said: “Kernan, I’m talking to you man 
to man, and I want you to remember it. 
You're taking away the flower of these 
hills, and the hills will never be the 
same to us any more. You must always 
treat her right. You must always treat 
her square. You can’t keep her until 
you get tired of her, and then throw her 
away. 

“She’s the finest woman in the world, 
Kernan,” he went on. “You can make 
her happy, if you will. You can give 
her all the pretty things she likes so 
much. But the thing I want you to 
Temember in particular, Kernan, is this: 
if you don’t treat her square, so help 
me God, you’ll answer to me. In plainer 
words, Kernan, if you mistreat her, I'll 
kill you. I believe that’s all I have to 
say.” 

The other turned, shaking, saying 
nothing, and went back to the boarding- 
house. 

Two days later he married Alice and 
took her to his father’s exquisite home 


center of the 
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in Nashville. Kernan the elder had 
expected his only son to marry money 
as well as a woman, and he was disap 
pointed ; but he swallowed it in the old, 
old hope that Morley would now settle 
down, and he accepted Alice as a daugh 
ter and raised quite a fuss over her. The 
Kernans had no other womenfolk, and 
Alice soon took her place as mistress of 
the house. 


A®> Jim Hatton had said, the hills 
were not the same when she had 
left them. He missed her mightily, but 
he kept it all to himself. The only 
change that came over him, so far as 
his associates could see, was that he 
worked harder and fought harder, 
poked more fun and laughed more. It 
was in this, of course, that he hid his 
real feelings. He didn’t try to forget 
Alice; he didn’t even wish to forget 
her; the bare memory of her, that 
charming mystery, was the finest thing 
in his life. 

His hard work, his new interest in 
the logging-operations, gave him the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent a year 
after the going of Alice—I assure you 
that Morley Kernan had nothing to do 
with it. And six months after this, 
Hatton’s ability showed itself so much 
superior to that of the old superintend- 
ent that the general manager of the Ker- 
nan camps in that section gave him full 
charge of the operations on Little Big 
Creek. Jim Hatton was one of the few 
who are big enough inside to thrive on 
adversity ; there was a man for you. 

During that year and a half he had 
seen nothing, heard nothing, of Alice. 
Not, however, that he had expected it! 
She had not been back to visit her peo 
ple, naturally, because her father had 
cast her out. 

Early summer came around again, 
and once more the hills were white with 
waxen flowers of the laurel and golden 
yellow with the bloom of the wild honey- 
suckle. It was Sunday, and Hatton had 
accepted an invitation to have himself 
run down to Johnsville for a few hours 
with the general manager at his tem- 
porary headquarters. Not long after 
the middle of the afternoon the Little 
Big Creek superintendent returned to 











his logging-train passenger-caboose to 
find that the engineer wasn’t expecting 
him so early, and hadn’t more than half 
a head of steam in the little locomotive’s 
boiler. 


ATTON went into the car, sat him- 

self down and began to read a news- 
paper; he had not read a column when 
the Johnsville station-agent broke in 
upon him with this: 

“Say, there’s a lady out here who 
wants to go to the hills. She just 
stepped off the mid-afternoon eastbound, 
which was late. You can take her, can’t 
you?” And then he whispered this: 
“She’s young, and she’s prettier than 
sin!” ; 


“Certainly,” Hatton answered non- 
chalantly. 

“Sit still,” said the agent. “I'll help 
her on.” 


Hatton rose frowningly, folded and 
pocketed his paper and started for the 
engine’s cab. He suddenly found the 
narrow aisle blocked by a fine-figured 
woman in dark blue; his eyes flashed to 
her face, and it was Alice, and he knew 
his cheeks went pale under their sun- 
burn. 

Alice, too, was somewhat pale. But 
she was smiling bravely. She could be 
a soldier too. 

“I’m going home on a visit, Jim,” she 
told him in a voice that was somewhat 
strained. ‘‘Mother wanted me to come, 
and Father said I might. I—I see 
you’re superintendent now.” 

Hatton struggled to get back to him- 
self, and he succeeded quickly. 

“Yes—super now. You're sure to en- 
joy your visit,” he said easily. “It’s 
June in the mountains again, you know.” 

“T knew it, Jim,” she told him with 
a smile that was rare. “That was one 
of the reasons why I felt that I had to 
go. The old hills have called and 
called, Jim; day and night they have 
called to me—” 

She caught herself and averted her 
eyes, as though she feared she had said 
too much. Hatton saw now that her 
eyes had dark half-circles under them, 
and that she had a crushed look that 
was not new. He picked up her light 
luggage and put it on an empty seat; 
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then he turned two seats together and 
asked her to sit down. When she had 
settled herself fairly comfortably, he 
went to the engineer and ordered him 
to start for Little Big Creek with the 
steam he had. 

Hatton rode in the locomotive’s cab, 
and I dare say that Alice was grateful 
to him for that. 


pA‘ passed, and Jim Hatton’s mind 

dwelt continually on the remem- 
brance of the marks of suffering he had 
seen on her face. But never did he even 
imagine all the truth. Of all the women 
in the world, few were more wretched 
than Alice. Hatton thought a hundred 
times, during those long days and nights, 
of the promise and oath he had made in 
the camp clearing two years before. “If 
you don’t treat her square, so help me 
God, you'll answer to me. In plainer 
words, Kernan, if you mistreat her, I'll 
kill you.” 

Also he thought of a thing he had 
told Alice on that same evening—that 
his purpose in life shouid be to see that 
she had a straight deal. Oh, he very 
well knew why she had not asked him 
to right the wrong! 

Hatton was worried as he had never 
before been worried. He knew the pro- 
prieties, and he was not blind to the 
fact that it was likely to be a serious 
thing that confronted him if he took 
steps to correct the matter. He had lost 
his hot-headedness ; he was cool, calcu- 
lating, deliberate now, and any course 
he took in the hope of helping Alice was 
certain to be considered carefully be- 
forehand. 

Then Jim realized that he was actu- 
ally sure of nothing. In the attempt to 
discover the whole truth, he went to the 
cabin home of Alice’s maternal grand- 
mother, the single one of Alice’s rela- 
tives who had ever enjoyed her entire 
confidence. Granny Jane was sitting 
before the empty stone fireplace, with 
knitting in her palsied hands, half 
asleep. In his silent, masterful way, Jim 


walked in without announcing himself, 
and took a chair across the hearth from 
the old woman. 

Granny Jane looked up as the chair 
creaked, and she smiled. She had no 











If you want me now, Jim, you may 
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son that she loved better than she loved 
Jim Hatton. 

“Allus glad to see ye, Jimmy,” she 
said pleasedly. “Ye’re allus welcome, 
shore. Ye aint been here sence the 
twenty-third day o’ May, and I was 
mighty anxious for the sight o’ ye. Ef 
ye’ll jest stay long enough, Jimmy, I'll 
soon have somethin’ good to eat a-brilin’ 
for ye. Hey?” 

Jim raised his hand. ‘“Can’t stay very 
long. I see Alice is back. She doesn’t 
look especially well.” 

“Don’t look well!’ It was almost a 
snarl, Granny Jane faced Hatton 
squarely. ‘La, la! I sh’d say she don’t! 
I could allus tell you anything, Jimmy. 
Well, Jimmy, she’s that sick o’ her bar- 
gain, she don’t know what to do, 
though she does let on that she’s satis- 
fied fine! I believe I’ll jest tell ye all 
about it. Hawnest, now, ye wont never 
tell a word o’ anything?” 

“Not a word,” he promised. 

“Well,’”—Granny Jane bent forward 
and tapped him on the knee with a 
crooked forefinger,—‘“her man’s as mean 
to her as a copperhead snake! Drinks 
like a trout, and gambles like a Injun, 
and stays out at night like a owl. And 
sometimes, Jimmy, he fights her!” 

Hatton went to his feet and stood 
there as straight as any pine. His face 
was white and terrible. 

“Fights her! You say he fights her!” 

“°At’s jest what I said. Fights her! 
I allus loved pore Alice more than any 
o’ my kin, and it nigh breaks my old 
heart. I says to her: ‘Alice,’ says I, 
‘why don’t ye git a divo’ce?” 

“And she says to me: ‘Granny,’ she 
says, ‘don’t you know I’m game enough 
to lie in any bed I make? Do you think 
I’d let people know,’ says she, ‘that I’ve 
been the fool I’ve been?’ 

“Jimmy,” the old woman went on, 
with tears in her voice, “‘you listen here: 
I wish’t you’d go right plumb straight 
to Nashville and shoot that man Ker- 
nan!” 

Angry as he was, Hatton did nothing 
either immediately or blindly. He was 
two full days in deciding whether he 
would keep his oath; he had grown big 
enough to break an oath, if he thought it 
were better to break it. It was a thing 
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that could never be undone, to take a 
man’s life, though Morley Kernan did 
deserve to die; all men of his caliber de- 
served to die. In the end, Hatton came to 
the conclusion that he would go to Nash- 
ville and warn Kernan once more; and 
if he did not heed this second warning, 
then there would be nothing to do but 
remove with a bullet those bonds of 
Alice’s that had turned to steel. 

And he must go before Alice returned 
to her city home. ‘Therefore he imme- 
diately dressed himself in his’ best 
woodsman’s clothing,—corduroys, high 
laced boots, a broad hat, a blue flannel 
shirt,—went to Johnsville and boarded 
a train for Nashville. 

It was two hours after nightfall when 
he reached the. State’s capital. He 
meant to lose no time while on his mis- 
sion, and he hastened out to the street. 
There he at once found himself being 
accosted by the driver of a taxicab. 

Hatton stepped into the vehicle, or- 
dered the man to take him to Morley 
Kernan’s and settled back on the cush- 
ions. It seemed no time until the taxis 
halted and the door was opened. Hatton 
stepped out to a pavement brightly 
lighted with electric lamps, paid the 
driver and dismissed him, and turned to 
a handsome residence that stood beyond 
a wide and nicely terraced lawn set with 
shrubbery and blooming flowers. Two 
more minutes found him pressing the 
bell-button beside a great door of fumed 
oak and plate glass. 

The summons was answered by a 
burly manservant with an air that was 
distinctly annoying to the caller. 

“Will you tell Kernan,” drawled the 
hill man, and there was iron in the drawl, 
“that a gentleman wishes to see him?” 

“T will take your card to Mr. Ker- 
nan,” the butler condescended. 

“T don’t carry cards—no more than I 
carry handkerchiefs in my sleeve, or part 
my hair in the middle, or shy at the 
dark. Will you tell Kernan, I say, that 
a gentleman wishes to see him?” 

The other advanced a step and par- 
roted, with upward-tilted nose: 

“Mr. Kernan doesn’t care to see any- 
one just now.” 

That which he said might have been 
true, but Jim Hatton didn’t believe it. 
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The butler’s high-and-mighty manner 
now galled Hatton to the bone. He had 
never been able to tolerate insolence of 
any sort. 

“Where is he?’ demanded the Little 
Big Creek superintendent. “My busi- 
ness with him wont wait.” 

“Upstairs !”—readily, snappily. “And 
you can’t go up. I advise you to take 
yourself off.” 

He looked Hatton up and down and 

sneered openly. That which Hatton did 
next was not done in the heat of anger. 
He did it deliberately, coolly, meaning 
to teach the fellow a lesson as well as 
to gain his own end. He stepped to 
‘one side, caught the butler under the 
point of the jaw with a light half-hook 
ef the variety that had won him many 
‘logging-camp battles, and sent him 
sprawling across the veranda and to the 
lawn; then the mountaineer hastened 
through the doorway and went up a 
broad staircase too rapidly to take no- 
tice of any of the magnificence that lay 
everywhere around him. 
e Just as he set foot on the second floor, 
the muffied sound of a shot came from 
somewhere at his left. He stopped 
short; then he drew his own revolver, 
opened a door, and entered one of a 
pair of richly appointed beJrooms ; they 
had been built with a cased opening be- 
tween them, for man and wife. There 
before his eyes was a sight that drove 
a thousand needles into his sunburned 
cheeks. 

On the floor lay Morley Kernan, the 
profligate, the disgrace, dead as a stone ; 
and sinking to her knees beside him was 
—Alice! She had returned a few hours 
ahead of Hatton, and he had not 
known it. 

At last, it flashed through Hatton’s 
mind, Kernan had goaded the mountain 
heart too far. But he must save her, no 
matter what the cost. She had not yet 
seen him. He advanced amid a breath- 
less silence, his weapon still in his hand, 
and saw a short-barreled revolver of big 
caliber lying at Alice’s feet. He picked 
it up and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Alice!” he muttered. She raised her 
gold-bronze head and looked up, white, 
speechless, first at him and then at the 
weapon in his hand. “Alice, remember 


this—you know nothing, except that 
you heard the shot and ran in,” 

She rose unsteadily and glanced again 
at the poor clay at her feet. Her face 
was more like a mask of chalk than a 
human countenance. Her eyes were 
dull, lightless, unintelligent. 

“Don’t forget,”—pocketing his own 
revolver, as the footsteps of the butler 
and a policeman sounded on the stair- 
way,—“you know nothing, except that 
you heard the shot and ran in.” 

“Yes,” murmured Alice, like a child 
repeating a primer-lesson, no expression 
in her voice, “I heard the shot, and I 
ran in.” 

The butler and the officer entered. 
Hatton turned to them, and raised his 
hands in token of surrender. He might 
have escaped easily; but if he saved 
Alice, he must stay and confess. 

“I wish to give myself up,” he an- 
nounced coldly, measuredly, “for the 
killing of Morley Kernan.” 

The household’s other servants, now 
unafraid to enter, crowded in behind the 
policeman and the butler. Two women 
half carried Alice from the distressing 
scene. Another minute, and a second 
policeman came; the two disarmed Jim 
Hatton and led him away to a cell. 


OR hours Hatton sat in his cell 
with his head bent to his hands, al- 
most without moving. But he was not 
sorry that he had done that which he 
had done. He was not unhappy. The 
great change that had come in his life 
had stunned him somewhat; that was 
all. Morley Kernan would cause her 
no more suffering ; the shackles of steel 
were broken forever; and all that was 
a sufficient compensation for the years 
he must spend in the State prison, the 
law’s merciless back o’ beyond. It did 
not occur to him that Alice might con- 
fess her crime and save him the moment 
she had thoroughly come to her senses. 
At the preliminary trial, on the fol- 
lowing morning, Alice gave herself up. 
She had shot her husband because of 
his treatment of her, she declared, and 
Jim Hatton was only trying to sacrifice 
himself for her. Nobody that heard her 
could disbelieve her. 
gation, Hatton was set free. He had 
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tried hard to establish his guilt, but it 
was useless, 

“You have only established your no- 
bility,” they told him. 

One of Alice’s attorneys led him to 
one side and whispered: 

“Young man, I want to make a request 
of you in the name of the unfortunate 
Mrs. Kernan, whose interests, I assure 
you, I have at heart. I want you to 
leave the city immediately and _ lose 
yourself. Let this city forget you, if 
it can. If I.can keep down talk of an- 
other man in the case, perhaps I will 
be able to hold her prison-sentence down 
to five years. Will you go?” 

“Of course,” said Jim Hatton. It 
was all that he could do for her. ~ 


Bur Hatton did not take his place as 
superintendent of the Little Big 
Creek logging-operations. Through the 
months that followed, broken-hearted 
Jim Hatton wandered from one place to 
another, tiring of logging-camp after 
logging-camp quickly. Only when he 
was addressed did he speak. He fought 
rarely now, but the few battles he had 
were terrible, and he won them all. 
Within two years he had been to the 
logging sections of three States, and dur- 
ing all that time he had neither been 
home to the Little Big Creek country nor 
heard from there. 

When he had been gone for three 
years, he wandered back. It was the 
inevitable. In the summer-time, it was. 
He approached from the lowland, fol- 
lowing the sparkling creek, which was 
the nearest way for him. The little log- 
ging-road’s ties, he noted, were mil- 
dewed and rotting, and the rails were 
merely streaks of thick red rust. There 
were no screams from skidders’ signal- 
whistles, no staccato of exhaust from 
geared locomotives; the camp on Little 
Big Creek had done its work and left 
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only a grim, sad silence for him. He 
walked slowly on through that loved, 
dead land, and as he went he thought of 
Alice, Alice. 

And then, there in the still, fragrant, 
shady woodland, he came face to face 
with her. As of old she was barefoot, 
and she wore a simple dress of calico ; 
her bronze-gold hair hung down her 
back in a single thick plait, like a girl's. 
Jim Hatton halted like a man stabbed. 
He had thought that Alice— 

“God bless you, Jim—it’s you!” she 
cried out to him. “You’ve come back— 
oh, you’ve come back!” 

That assured him that she was, in all 
truth, flesh and blood. He went to meet 
her and took both her hands. 

“Alice,” he asked in his quiet, deliber- 
ate way, “how does it come that I find 
you here?” 

She kissed his hand. Yes, kissed his 
hand. 

“I’ve been here for three years, Jim, 
waiting for you,” she said. “I wanted 
you to find me as you used to find me, 
and you did. I didn’t kill Morley, Jim. 
He killed himself. I was in the next 
room; I heard the shot, and I ran in. 
I saw you with a pistol in your hand, 
and I thought that you had done it for 
me. 

“On the day you left Nashville,” she 
continued breathlessly, ‘“Morley’s father 
came back from Louisville. He had a 
letter from Morley, saying that he was 
going to kill himself, and that cleared 
everything up. You see, I gave myself 
up to save you, just as you gave yourself 
up to save me! If you want me now, 
Jim, you may have me—and I hope you 
want me. We'll live out our lives to- 
gether here in the hills—if you want 
me, Jim.” 

His arms went around her shoulders, 
and drew her gold-bronze head.to rest 
under his chin. 
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| | WAS reminded again of this 
fa story by reading in the Service 
} journal the other day that the 


Lieutenant had been restored to active 
duty and assigned, with rank of colonel, 
to the cantonment of the th Di- 
vision, where he figured as the only bach- 
‘elor among the staff and field officers. 
And they printed, of course, the jocular 
yarn that he wears a big turquoise ring 
as a mascot to fend off diseases of the 
head and heart—which accounts for his 
being a bachelor. 

Whether he considers himself a bach- 
elor or a widower, I don’t say. How- 
ever, the turquoise “charm” covers a 
page or two of army annals that are 
closed to the general public. 

During the mobilization on the Mex- 
ican border, the Lieutenant and I left the 
little Arizona aviation-field about eight 
o’clock one morning, in an old-style 
eighty-horsepower tractor biplane, to 
test out a stabilizing device, and as a 
practice stunt to deliver a message to 
Fort Apache—in case we got that far, 
something short of two hundred miles. 
We intended to get that far. 

After our rise, and we had settled to 
our course by compass, we had been fly- 
ing two hours and a half, or three quar- 
ters, at a sixty- to sixty-five-mile clip, 
with the machine behaving beautifully ; 
the Lieutenant had just showed me the 
barograph on his wrist,—thirty-two hun- 
dred feet, it read,—when in a jiffy the 
motor sputtered and petered out com- 
plete, and we went dead. 

That is always an uncanny change, 
when you are in the air. First, you 
have been riding a roar drumming in 
your ears until you can scarcely hear the 
other fellow speak through the telephone 
transmitter clamped to your ear; then 


there is a ghastly, helpless sort of silence, 
and you feel very much alone. Yes, 
when the roar quits, and the quiver of 
life and power goes. from the machine, 
away up there amidst nothing, you feel 
as though you were riding a corpse. 

The Lieutenant darted a quick, inquir- 
ing glance at me. I had no answer. He 
twiddled the spark-lever, and I reached 
for the starting-crank. She didn’t 
catch. They rarely do, when they die 
that way. His red face, framed in its 
hood, turned white in blotches, and he 
pressed his lips hard. 

“Steady, old man!” he barked. “We'll 
volplane. We'll make it.” 

Lord, how we mechanicians and help- 
ers loved that man! He's a sawed-off 
little cuss, with the set-up and grit of a 
bantam rooster, and the true-blue heart 
of a thoroughbred Airedale. When you 
were in the air with the Lieutenant, it 
wasn’t as officer and enlisted man, mas- 
ter and servant; it seemed more like two 
sports working together. But neverthe- 
less it was well to remember that if you 
wore the chevrons he wore the straps, 
that he was lightning on the think and 
had a West Point chin—also, sandy hair 
and gray eyes. 

We tore off our phone attachments, 
and he began the long, long slope down 
the hills of air. I could do nothing but 
sit. He handled her grandly—volplan- 
ing was his strong suit. I’d rather trust 
to such handling than to any stabilizer ; 
and if struts and controls held, we would 
make it, in some fashion, I believed. 
To-day over in France they’re volplan- 
ing, half wrecked, farther than that. 

Still, when you’re thirty-two hundred 
feet up, you’re a good way from land. 
The weather had been cold, at the start 
—cold enough to turn your nose numb 
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and your face stiff; and the coun- 
try below was a yellowish blur, 
streaked and mottled, like a bucket of 
floor-paint capsized and flowed out. 
Down we slanted, head on, with now and 
then a side-drift when we struck a cross- g 
current—now and then banking enough _>> 
to check, and once in a while dropping “S 
as if the bottom had given out (a freak 
movement that sent the heart into your 
mouth) when we entered a pocket or 
down-draught. 
The Lieutenant kept her steady. The 
big three-blade propeller in front swung 
idly ‘to the extent of its back-lash; the 
wind whistled through the rigging; 
we were out of the cold stratum 
and ‘into the warm, and the 
face of Arizona was ris- 
ing to receive us. \? ie 
It opened fast. The 
wrinkles became valleys ' 
and cajions ; the warts be- eZ BZ Ee 
ize 


ao Ws TALE 


And presently, 
like a great map in 
greenish and brown- 
ish, atlas-style, it was rac- 
Nana? ing from beneath us, 
taking, as seemed to 

. me, every good landing- 
place with it as quickly as 
sighted. 

* The Lieutenant had 
spoken never another 
word. He was busy nurs- 

ing her, to hold her off 

the timber, for in 

a PO, a minute or 

; two we must 

mi: Ip Y Gi Lavy land, make 


or break, and 


4 
Thaeaf an open 


place and a flat place and 
a reasonably soft place was what we 
needed. 


came mountains; the freckles became 

timber and bare patches; the scars be- ‘paat was not a promising country, 
came streams. A crawling bug was a down there. It was real Apache 
train; that speckled patch was a town. Arizona, all right: timber ridges, black 
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and red rim-rock, cactus hills, and 
chaparral bottoms, with cafions cutting 
here and yon. A few light-green spots 
scurried from under—ranch tracts, prob- 
ably. But the widest section, where 
nothing lived except rattlers, lizards and 
coyotes (so a fellow would judge), 
somehow drew us like a magnet. All in 
silence, it waited for us to try our luck. 

The heat-waves hit us. We dipped 
and wabbled as the Lieutenant worked 
the controls to dodge the top of a hill 
bristling with cedar and yuccas. Over 
them we brushed,—they would have 
been glad to shred us to sausage,—and 
down we shot, straight for a sheer, deep 
basin on the other side. 

Holy smoke, how we were going! 
For a moment it was a nose dive, but the 
Lieutenant partly righted her. 

“Hold hard!” he rapped. 
move!” 

The basin was full of shifty currents. 
At a hawk’s slant, as if we had charged 
from a perch on the basin’s edge, we 
rocked across, nearer and nearer to the 
ground, the rocks and brush reeling and 
fighting to grab us, the Lieutenant fight- 
ing to bank and check and save our 
bacon. 

No use! Nose first, we were bound 
to strike that next uplift, at forty, fifty 
miles an hour—and then, good night! 
The Lieutenant yanked at the controls ; 
he hauled and swayed; but it was com- 
ing—it was coming; we couldn’t avoid 
it—that great mound of brush-grown 
dirt and stone rounded like a dump-heap 
and topped by a crooked pifion. The 
‘Lieutenant wrenched at his straps to 
free himself ; I wrenched at mine, sunk 
my head between my shoulders, and— 
crash! 

Dirt and brush flew. The Lieutenant 
and I rammed forward together. Whing! 
My neck cracked with pistol-report. 
Fire flew. Was this all? I opened my 
eyes and scrambled for life. Where was 
the Lieutenant? There he was, stick- 
ing to his seat, and to the controls, and 
we were in the air! 

Up we had bounced ; easy as a bird we 
were sailing, clear over the mound, and 
on. We settled again—what? Look 
out! For— 

“Lieutenant!” I bawled, 


“Don’t 
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For there was nothing under us! 
Swift and velvety we dropped into the 
purple of a sudden cafion yawning like 
a grave. 

A wing-tip grazed the rim and swung 
us around, and through space we 
pitched, between bare red walls rushing 
upward in a hurry. 

“Blue blazes!” muttered the Lieuten- 
ant. ’Nough said. 

That was a ride to make a man pop- 
eyed. The Grand Cajion may be a mile 
deep, but it seemed to me this cafion 
discounted any two Grand Cajfions piled 
with a ladder. We were only a speck in 
that purple void. But at any rate, now 
we had a straight volplane, if only we 
might keep clear of the sides. The 
cahion was narrowest at the top—the 
sides appeared to widen apart; the bot- 
tom unfolded, green and beautiful— 
water, fields, a farm, by heck! No? 
Yes! I smelled wood-smoke; some of 
those cliff-dweller ruins in the shelf-rock 
flashed past. The Lieutenant was doing 
his best ; the sweat was streaming down 
his cheeks. Weren’t those people, bolt- 
ing to get away from us? In those 
fields? Well, we didn’t mean to chase 
them ! 

The Lieutenant twisted her tail, aimed 
for a green patch—an air-wave caught 
us; we veered, hung, dipped again, 
tilted right and left, half spun. I 
glimpsed a figure of some kind jump 
from under our very wheels as we 
skimmed, and run like a rabbit; but as 
we hit, a wing swept it aside. The 
Lieutenant released our grass-hook ; we 
plowed a few rods through soft dirt 
and melon-vines and stopped, safe and 
sound, 


"THE Lieutenant sprang out and went 

staggering, seeking something in the 
vines. He found it (now I sighted it, 
myself) and lifting it bodily, staggered 
back with it in his arms. 

It was a girl—by the dress of her and 
the hair of her, an Indian girl; and she 
was a beauty! She wore a loose whitish 
cotton waist and a short yellowish cotton 
skirt. Her arms and legs were bare; 
she had flat sandals on her feet ; a string 
of big blue turquoises dangled from her 
neck; her hair flowed black from the 
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crook of the Lieutenant’s arm to his 
leather puttees; her lashes were long 
and black, too. She was a slim, rounded 
little miss, with skin almost white—an 
old-ivory white like the ivory in a joss- 
house ; and she certainly was a peach! 

That was what the wing had struck. 
No wonder I gaped. But the Lieuten- 
ant brought me to in an instant. He 
was all business. 

“What are you doing there? Get out 
and strip off your jacket, so I can put 
her on it. ‘Then pass me the canteen.” 

I tumbled out, mashed a watermelon 
when I landed (ripe and juicy it was), 
spread my jacket cloth-side up ; he laid 
her on it, like a child (but no child she 
was, except perhaps in years), and 
dabbled her face from the canteen that 
we always carry in that country. 

It was a small face—a regular high- 
bred face: straight little nose, with 
round nostrils flaring as she breathed ; 
straight little mouth, with full lips show- 
ing straight little teeth between ; straight 
little brows; and—well, yes, straight 
little ears, as thin as oiled paper. 

Her bosom swelled to touch her flimsy 
waist, and darken it. You might guess 
that she was fifteen or sixteen, but every 
six months is a year for a girl and woman 
of that blood in the Southwest region. 

“T don’t think she’s badly hurt,” mut- 
tered the Lieutenant. “Nothing broken. 
We rapped her on the back of the head 
is all—not very hard.” 

“Yes sir,” I answered. “She’s more 
scared than hurt. What kind of Indian 
would you call her, sir?” 

“She’s not Apache—that’s a cinch,” 
declared the Lieutenant. “She’s light 
enough to be a Hopi or some other of 
those Pueblos, or else she’s a breed, with 
a good bit of Spanish blood. I dunno.” 
He quit for a minute. “Hang it!” he 
said, looking around. ‘Where in Hades 
are some more of ’em? Didn’t you see 
people running to get out from under, 
while we were coming down?” 

I certainly had. But none of them 
except this girl was in sight now. Not 
a moving thing was in sight. The 
cahon broadened out a little here, and 
pinched into a curve beyond. The red 
walls might not have been more than an 
eighth of a mile apart, but they were 
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mighty high. We'd landed fair in a 
watermelon patch of a couple of acres ; 
the melons lay upturned fat and sleek 
to the sun. Outside the melon-patch 
were other fields—corn, beans and such 
stuff ; all the bottom was green. Toward 
the farther wall grew a lot of trees— 
willows and cottonwoods, I reckoned, 
along water. Seemed as though smoke 
floated over the curve. But gosh, this 
was a quiet place! 

“She’s coming to, Lieutenant,” I said. 
The girl, I meant. And so she was. 
Anyhow, she moved an arm—then she 
drew a deep breath and opened her 
eyes. 


T® EY were blue eyes! They matched 

the turquoises in her necklace. Nat- 
urally, you’d have expected them to be 
black ; but they weren’t—they were blue, 
and darned blue! We had only one good 
look into them, and they had one good 
look up at us, and with a little shriek 
they shut tight—she threw her arm over 
them and was off again, in a faint. 

“Confound it, man! What are you 
wearing your goggles for?” the Lieu- 
tenant snaps at me. “In that hood and 
those goggles she takes you for the devil 
himself.” 

Likely enough she did, and I might 
have passed the compliment to him, be- 
ing as he was wearing his. But I only 
shoved mine up and that reminded him 
to shove up his own, and then he 
straightened to his feet. 

“I’m going to find some people, Bob,” 
he said, pacifying me with my first name. 
“She’s all right—if she hadn’t seen your 
goggles. What do you think was the 
matter with the machine?” 

“Seemed like the ignition was cut off, 
sir,” I guessed. 

“Well, you let her be, and hunt down 
that trouble. Never mind about the bent 
wheel. We've got to get out of here. 
We can’t put in our time being wet or 
dry nurses. I’ll rustle up her friends or 
relatives, and we’ll find where we are.” 
He stopped short. “Oh, what’s your 
opinion on that stabilizer?’ Man of 
business, was the Lieutenant. “Did it 
help any?” 

“We came a long way, sir, right side 
up,” I said. ‘Whether we’d have done 
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as good without it, I don’t know. Did 
she handle easy?” 

He whipped off his other gauntlet and 
showed me a blister as large as a dime, 
on his palm. 

“Don’t believe it’s worth a whoop, ex- 
cept on a toy balloon. But we sure 
came a long way.” And he grinned. 
“T’ll wager we're the only men who ever 
volplaned twice in succession without 
starting the motor. Now you get that 
machine to sparking—and if the girl 
wakes up, hide your mug. Leave the 
watermelons alone, too!” 

He trudged on, whistling, the bully 
little Lieut., and I proceeded to tackle 
the "plane. The only damage in sight 
outside was a wheel askew. Nextt 

The Lieutenant had just disappeared 
around the corner of a cornfield, over 
toward the trees, and I was starting in 
at the beginning, to trace the wires 
through, when I heard a shout, and more 
shouting—and here he came, running, 
and all the cafion-bottom behind him 
was alive with Indians! 

A near naked gang, they were. Some 
had bows; some had slings—a stone 
whizzed clean over the Lieutenant and 
clipped against the machine. He had 
out his automatic ; I fished out mine and 
jumped around to cover him until we 
might stand together. There was a 
tremendous dull booming in the dis- 
tance. 

The Indians were running too light 
for the Lieutenant, in that soft ground. 
Down he went, tripped by a melon-vine ; 
but up he got, shot once with his auto- 
matic over the Indians’ heads—and 
down they went, flat, every mother’s son 
and daughter of them (I could see a few 
women, by the clothes) within hearing. 

Up they got ; all ran on, shouting and 
slinging stones. I shot—and flat they 
fell again. It was like a skirmish-drill. 
By the time they were up once more, 
the Lieutenant had arrived. 

“Into the cockpit!” he gasped. We 
tumbled in, ready to face the music. 

Believe me, the little Lieutenant was 
tuckered, and some warm under the col- 
lar, besides being splashed with mud 
from irrigating ditches. 

“The rascals almost cut me off,” he 
panted. “They were lying out till I 
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stepped on one, and then the whole 
bunch rose at me.” And— “Don’t 
shoot, except over their heads. Don’t 
shoot to kill, unless they try to rush us. 
Steady !”’ 


7 ¥o men intrenched in the cockpit 

of an airplane seemed to strike the 
gang as a different proposition from one 
man running. They had _ bunched, 
within easy pistol-range, staring at us 
and our outfit, and palavering. But be- 
fore the Lieutenant had quite made up 
his mind what to do next, the stones 
from their slings began to zip at us in 


nasty fashion. 

“By George! The girl!” yapped the 
Lieutenant. She was on the near side, 
in the open. Out he vaulted, with hand 
up in what he’d invented as a peace-sign 
(think he got that from some of the old 
scouts on the border), and yelled in 
Spanish. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “No tira!’ (Don't 
fire!)—-which was the next thing to 
saying “Don’t sling.” “Amigos!” 
(Friends!) “Americanos!” And to the 
girl: “Don’t be afraid.” 

She was half sitting, bewildered-like, 
staring up at him with those amazing 
blue eyes as he stood over her, protect- 
ing, and yelling at the other Indians. He 
made a good figure of a man, too—taut 
and game, and ready to shoot. That 
chin of his had set—but he glanced 
down at her and grinned encouragingly. 

“Hadn't I better lift her inside, sir?” 
I asked, climbing out. 

“No. They'd think we're carrying 
her off. It’s all right—” He grinned 
down at her again, and she did a sur- 
prising thing. Her wide eyes softened; 
her face lighted into a smile; she bab- 
bled a couple of words, and bending one 
arm around his puttees, laid her head 
upon it. } 

“Huh!” grunted the Lieutenant, flush- 
ing. “What do you think of that?” 

When the officers’ mess hears of it, old 
man, I thought, it'll cost you several 
rounds of lemonade; but this was no 
place or time to remark as much. The 
other Indians had quit their pelting and 
were grouped watching as if undecided. 
Then something else happened. 

The booming noise had kept up—it 
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was growing louder; and here it came, 
yonder from the direction of the cafion 
curve: a procession, beating a big drum. 

Boom! Boom! Boo-oom! 

First there were two strapping war- 
riors in feather headpieces and sort of 
feather ponchos, carrying shields and 
battle-axes. Then there were two fel- 
lows dressed mainly in paint, carrying a 
big kettledrum, and another Indian in 
paint and feathers marching beside it, to 
whack it at every other step. Next there 
was a canopy carried by a naked Indian 
at each corner, and under it marched an 
Indian in peaked headpiece like a dunce- 
cap, and a long robe. And a mob of 
warriors and such-like, and women and 
children, trailed behind. 

Boom! Boom! Boo-oom! 

“For the love of Mike!” murmured 
the Lieutenant. ‘Welcome to our city!” 


"THE gang who had chased the Lieu- 

tenant stood aside, making way. 
The procession halted about thirty yards 
from us, and the duncecap man, escorted 
by the first two warriors, advanced 
(carefully avoiding the watermelons). 
His Mother Hubbard robe looked like 
that large-figured calico—black, with 
red figures in brocade effect, and his cap 
was the same. 

He stopped; the drum stopped; and 
he hailed the Lieutenant. 

“No savvy,” or words to that effect, 
sung out the Lieutenant; for what the 
Mother Hubbard hombre had said, 
blessed if we knew. “We are Ameri- 
cans. Who are you?” 

This didn’t seem to make a special hit 
with the Indians, though Americano 
ought to pass in any language. Their 
medicine-man, as I sized him up to be, 
hailed us some more, and the gang with 
bows and slings began to scatter out a 
bit, as if to flank us. 

“Here! None of that!” objected the 
Lieutenant in round English. “Cut it 
out! Vamos! U-ga-she!” And there 
they had it, in American, Mexican and 
Apache. “Lift a shot over the heads of 
those fellows on the right, Sergeant,” he 
ordered me. ‘They'll understand that.” 

So I did, with my automatic. Down 
they all flopped—some of the proces- 
sion, too; then up they bobbed again. 
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“Quién es? Qué quieres? Qué hay?” 
he yelled at the Mother Hubbard. 
“Thought all these Arizona Indians 
savvied Spanish,” he grumbled at me. 
“How’s the machine? Did you get it 
fixed ?” 

“No sir. I'd just started on it.” 

He softly swore. 

“We can take care of two of them—” 
And he held up two fingers. “Ven 
aqgui—” But a small voice at his feet 
interrupted. 

“T will speak for you, O stranger from 
the sun.” It was the girl, lisping the 
real Castilian kind of Spanish that you 
hear over in the Islands but don’t hear 
on the mongrel border. She sat 
straighter, slipped her arm a little far- 
ther up and called in her native lingo. 

The medicine-man replied at length. 
She stood. Her little hand timidly 
touched the Lieutenant’s sleeve and 
tightened there. Her blue eyes were 
large. 

“He bids me bring you to the casa 
grande,” she faltered. ‘He says that I 
can do it, because I am a woman and 
beautiful and speak your tongue. O my 
captain from the sun, I have waited for 
you long—but do not come. They will 
kill you. They want you for sacrifice. 
They are Aztecs; they are Nahua peo- 
ple. The children of Montezuma hate 
the white strangers since that long ago 
when you conquered them. The stars 
have told us that you were nearing. The 
sacrifice-stone is ready—that is the tem- 
ple drum. Fly away in your bird-boat— 
go quickly, O my captain, and take me 
with you. Quick!” 

Her hand shifted, and her arm closed 
around his neck—her face upturned, 
for she was such a slip of a thing that 
he topped her by a head. A queer old- 
fashioned Spanish she spoke, but we 
caught the gist of it, although even the 
Lieutenant’s Mexican variety was none 
of the best. 

“Hey?” stammered the Lieutenant. 
He passed his hand across his eyes as if 
dazed, and stared into those eyes of 
hers. “Aztecs—Nahuas?” he muttered. 
“Where in blazes— Why do you favor 
me so, chiguita?” he asked in Spanish. 
“Have you seen me before? You do not 
know me?” 
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“I know you well, my captain,” 
she asserted earnestly—brevetting him 
again. “I speak your tongue, from very, 
very long ago; I am of your blood ; they 
have come down to me, by my father and 
my father’s father and his father’s father 
—and I have dreamed of you often. 
You have been foretold by the stars and 
by my heart, O Sefior Capitan. Do we 
not love each other? But the Nahuas 
hate you. You may be a god—but those 
others were thought to be gods, until 
they died. So these Aztecs plan to seize 
you and lay you on the sacrifice-stone in 
the temple, as in the old days. Fly away, 
my captain, and take me with you; for 
they hate me also.” 


OTH arms were 
around his neck. 
The Indians looked 
on approving- 
ly. The Lieutenant 
swayed as if dazed. 
“Funny!” he mut- 
tered. “How does 
she guess I’m part 
Spanish? It’sa 
damned queer feel- 
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ing.” He held her; their faces drew 
together—they kissed, and I reckoned 
they found the kiss sweet, by the way 
they clung. 

Suddenly he sort of shook himself 
awake and gently put her from him. 

“You understand, do you, Sergeant?” 
he. snapped at me. 

“Most of it, sir,” I answered. 

“You understand that, don’t you?” 
And he jerked his head slightly. 

I surely did.. They had us surrounded. 
A whole blooming bunch had _ side- 
stepped, or had sneaked from a new 
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direction, and now there were Indians 
lying on their bellies and squatting on 
their hams behind us in the melon-patch, 
and fringing the fields right and left, 
and we couldn’t have killed them all 
with a machine-gun. 

“Run over that wiring as fast as you 
can,” he ordered crisply. “Fix it, any 
way, so we can get out. The instant 
you're ready, say so. —Tell them,” he 
said to the girl in Spanish, “that we 
must first attend to our bird-boat, so that 
we can leave it.” 

“You will go? You will take me, my 
captain ?” 

“Yes, chiquita.” 

She sung out. 

“Lay some of your pistol-clips handy,” 
he said, over his shoulder, “so I can grab 
them if necessary. And keep working. 
Don’t stop. Don’t show too much hurry, 
either—but get a move on you.” 

“Yes sir,” said I. 

Oh, no—I wasn’t in any hurry! How- 
ever, I reasoned rather fast, and I didn’t 
indulge in much lost motion. The Lieu- 
tenant stood one arm around the slip of 
a girl, his automatic in his other hand, 
waiting on action. 

Thank goodness, I began at the mag- 
neto—she was a magneto-fired machine 
—and struck the trouble, or a trouble, 
almost the first whack: the distributor- 
cover was loose, so that the carbon 
brush had no contact. I clapped her 
tight. The spring clips were at fault; I 
jabbed my knife-blade into them and 
bent them. 

“Think I’ve got it, Lieutenant.” 

“Sure? Try it out.” 

I dived into the cockpit, to press throt- 
tle and spin the starting crank—and 
the crank would not engage. Jammed, 
some way. The sweat poured from me. 
The Lieutenant was the quicker. He’d 
been standing tense, ready to jump; his 
arm had stiffened around the girl. 

“On,” he warned, meaning the mag- 
neto-switch ; and he sprang for the pro- 
peller in front. If the crank would not 
turn the motor, the propeller would. 
That was the one safe bet. 


With the tail of my eye I had seen 
every Indian poised, intent, watch- 
ing ; and now at the Lieutenant’s jump, 
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here they came, with a yell. The Lieu- 
tenant had left the girl; he leaped to 
reach the highest blade, and swung down 
with all his weight—again, and yet 
again. Was there something else the 
matter? I was feeding all the gas I 
dared. Stones and arrows were pelting 
at us like a drum-fire—ringing, hissing, 
whining; a thud on my leather hood 
made me see stars, and stones whacked 
the Lieutenant’s coat and helmet like 
carpet-beaters. 

But he was trying again ; and the girl 
had joined him—he heaving on the up- 
per blade, she tugging at the lower— 
and with a long-pent burst the cylinders 
caught at last, and the propeller spun, 
hurling him backward as he dodged, but 
flinging her aside in a lax sprawl 
blotched with red. 

Seemed to me a tip had gashed her 
shoulder. No matter—for he was after 
her, and I began to shoot, clearing the 
circle. He came staggering with her, 
shooting too. 

He hadn’t far to come—would have 
been only a couple of steps from the 
cockpit had he not gone after her. But 
the Indians were coming also, and com- 
ing fast—those yelling, screeching, 
chanting devils: pressing, recoiling, 
jostling so that they got in one another’s 
way, blood-mad and yet half afraid, 
ducking forward with outstretched 
hands, to take us alive if they could. I 
remembered that the old Aztecs pre- 
ferred to take people alive, if their tem- 
pers would let ’em. 

The Lieutenant swept the one side— 
his cheek was cut open; I whirled and 
swept the other, threw out a cartridge- 
clip and poked in another, He sprang, 
carrying the girl. Her necklace had 
broken, and the turquoise beads, as large 
as your thumb-end, were draining off. 
A stone struck him on the back of the 
hand, and he _ pitched—recovered— 
thrust the girl before him, to the cock- 
pit. A big feathered buck charged with 
copper battle-ax lifted—my automatic 
wouldn’t function—as I clutched at the 
girl. The big buck was right on top of 
them; down swung his ax. The blade 
glanced from a wing-post, and the flat 
fell on the girl. Now my automatic 
worked, and I drilled him dead, and 
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down he crumpled, dragging the girl 
with him. But she was dead too; that 
was a cinch. Grabbing the Lieutenant 
by the collar, I shifted seats and hauled 
him in headfirst,—fired across him,— 
and he squirmed to seize the wheel and 
give the boat the gas. Yes, while half 
sitting up, he opened full and then slid 
into the controls. 


OARING, she answered. The devils 

were packing in front, behind ; they 
clung to the wings, the posts, the struts, 
the tail, like ants attacking a caterpillar. 
But we moved. The hazy propeller- 
blades sliced a path, and the back-wash 
sent remnants of things that were hurt- 
ling past; we almost rose, lifting those 
clinging, shouting objects from their 
feet. Again! No—the grass-hook! 
The grass-hook was anchoring us. I 
bent and jerked it up. Beside the handle 
was lying one of the turquoise beads. 
The Lieutenant must have carried it in, 
caught in his clothes. But good-by, lit- 
tle girl—and God bless you! For 
bounding faster, up we sailed, and the 
dangling figures dropped off in a 
shower. 

We had a tilt—a sag. Something 
wrong! The Lieutenant scowled with 
daubed face as he wrestled to right her; 
and looking beyond him, I saw—it! 
By the Lord Harry, we hadn’t yet 
shaken the priest! As I live, there he 
was, worming flat along the lower plane, 
working from post to post, hanging hard 
with toes and palms, a flint knife be- 
tween his teeth. He had lost his dunce- 
cap, but I recognized his Mother Hub- 
bard robe—and I recognized his ugly 
face. 

Well, we had the stabilizer to thank 
for the saving grace that we weren’t 
side-swiping for the cafion wall, if not 
worse. 

“Lieutenant !”’ I warned. He didn’t 
hear me. He was busy with his own 
troubles. I leveled the automatic, to 
shoot past him. The wing was low; the 
priest had hitched forward—darn the 
beggar, I could scarcely draw down on 
him, over the cockpit gunwale. And 
darn that jamming automatic. 

The Lieutenant glanced aside, follow- 
ing the barrel—saw, and scowled at me 
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imploringly. His hands were occupied ; 
his own pistol was gone, left below. I 
began to rise, for better field. The 
priest began to hoist himself cautiously 
by the near post. Up he came above the 
gunwale, within arm’s-length of the 
Lieutenant: first his ugly face, that knife 
between the teeth, then his shoulders, 
his arms glued to the post, his body— 
and then the automatic functioned. 
Whang! 

I hit him fair in the.chest. The bullet 
tore clean through him, like as not. The 
shock dropped ‘the knife from his teeth 
and almost wrenched him from his grip. 
But he hung, grinning~ sickly—and 
hoisted himself again! Slowly, slowly— 
he grinned fiendishly. You could read 
what was in his mind: to get us.. He 
straightened carefully, poised, was go- 
ing to spring—and the automatic func- 
tioned again. Whang! 


HE bullet lifted him and drove him 

backward this time. He landed in 
a heap, halfway down the wing. We 
were tilting badly, so that he went on 
sliding. The full length of the plane 
he slid, and the farther he got, the more 
we tilted and the faster he moved. 
Presently he reached the end; over he 
shot, and down; and up shot we, right- 
ing. I think we arrived above as soon 
as he arrived below. 

As my eyes traveled back along the 
wing, I noticed that where his hands had 
grasped, the post had been gashed a 
third through by the big buck’s ax when 
it glanced and struck the girl. Hah! 
But we were soaring—we were soaring. 
An instant more, and we were over the 
cafion rim. The Lieut. smiled grimly 
as he swung us from the gap; he’d seen 
the turquoise bead too, for stooping 
quickly, he picked it up as if to stuff it 
into a pocket. 

Then—crackle, snap, ruin! You could 
feel it, even if you couldn’t hear it. The 
weak post started the business, maybe ; 
but everything on that side seemed to 
give way. Whirling like a leaf, we fell ; 
the Lieutenant opened his mouth at me 
with a shout—the earth danced to meet 
us. I just glimpsed a big pifion on a 
mound spinning like mad, and then— 
crash! 
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“Paey say that a couple of cowboys 

riding for strays in the wild Tonto 
Basin saw us dive into the brush and 
found us and the biplane wrecked for a 
pile-up—and which was the worse off, 
it was hard to tell. All I know is that 
we woke considerably later in a civilian 
hospital, and that it was two weeks (ac- 
cording to the schedule) before I saw 
the Lieutenant again. 

He hobbled to my bed and stood over 
it, an arm in a sling and his head band- 
aged, and smiled down at me. 

“How you coming, Sergeant?” 

“First rate, sir.” 

“We made a bum landing, I under- 
stand. Do we look it?” 

“Which landing, sir?” I asked. I was 
still a bit vague. He eyed me queerly. 

“What's the matter with you inside? 
We dug a hole the size of a house in an 
old pueblo ruin with a big pifion grow- 
ing on top of it. It was good excavating, 
for the benefit of those Smithsonian 
sharks, but—” 

“Wasn’t there a cafion, sir?” I asked. 

“But it cost the Government six thou- 
sand dollars, without even respectable 
kindling-wood to show for it, and all the 
credit you and I get is that of having 
picked out a reasonably soft landing- 
spot.” 

“Did we smash the first time, then, 
sir?” asked I. ‘“How’d we get down 
into that other place, and out again? I 
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don’t quite catch on, sir—begging your 
pardon,” said I. 

He laughed. 

“The first time, man! Wasn’t once 
enough?” He sobered, and in his eye 
appeared the look of an officer who's 
telling you to do something. ‘You've 
had a bad crack en the head, Sergeant. 
We both of us have been off our nut, so 
I hear. No matter! Forget it, and 
don’t try to change the topographic maps 
on file with the War Department. The 
first duty of an airplane observer is to 
be accurate.” 

“Yes sir,” said I. 

His face suddenly softened. 

“But—” And opening one hand, he 
showed me the blue turquoise bead. 
“Here’s one bit of salvage. They found 
it under my hand when they found us. 
We must have turned it up when we hit. 
It’s perforated, for a necklace. It’s a 
beauty, isn’t it!” 

“Yes sir,” I stammered. 
beauty.” 

He flushed, and smiled. 

“Some true littie woman wore that 
once, Sergeant,” he said. He gave me 
the other kind of look. “But of course 
we can only guess, and guessing is a los- 
ing game, in the army.” With that he 
hobbled away. 

Only that—and the turquoise—and 
my dirty automatic. One of the boys 
cleaned it for me. 


“It’s sure a 
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LWAYS, I connected what I 
heard in the morning with 
what happened later. Of 
course they both laughed at 

me. But lookers-on see most of the 

game. 

What I overheard in the morning 
was this: a brief dialogue, on the car, 
between Bob Palgrave and my nephew 
Leonard Steele. Leonard must have 
known that I—his Uncle James—sat 
behind him; but then, he didn’t do any 
revealing. 

“My wife’s gone cracked,” was Bob’s 
first remark, “and if ever I agree to 
her week-ending again— Some things 
aren’t for the peace of the home, and 
this going back to what you were 
before you were married is one of 
them.” 

“Went home?” inquired my nephew. 

“No—to a chum’s wedding—matron 
of honor. Cost me two hundred 
plunks, first to last, but that’s the least 
it has cost me. She wants to upset the 
home. Wants parties, days, receptions, 
plans an amateur theatrical club, with 
a stucco Greek theater on our lawn. 
See that you don’t let your wife go 
playing matron of honor, Leo, to any 
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college mate. Lord! I hate the thought 
of going home. Take me a week to 
get her back to normal!” 

Nephew Leonard seemed impressed! 

That’s what I overheard in the morn- 
ing; now for what happened: 

It began that same evening when, as 
was my custom on Fridays, I dined 
with my nephew. Fish—for Friday— 
is fashionable in the suburban precincts 
which form his environment and mine, 
and his wife, Joyce, is—or manages to 
have—an excellent cook. 

It was a fine evening toward the end 
of October. Just the temperature to 
make walking a delight, and to make 
a man feel that, after all, he is not so 
very old. I wonder, come to think of 
it, if the temperature had anything to 
do with—but that can never be known. 
Joyce did what only the spring could 
really have accounted for. 

I noticed with approbation that she 
had begun to serve beer sensibly—that 
is, a bottle to a plate. The fish too was 
excellent. It was a very good dinner. 
I glanced approvingly at my hostess 
and was struck by a change in her. 
Joyce was one of those tall, slim, well- 
set-up young women who carry age 
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remarkably. She was, as I knew, twen- 
ty-nine. She looked—well, quite girl- 
ish. She wore white and showed her 
throat, which was very round and firm. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her blue 
eyes shining. I think she had managed 
her hair differently too. 


“I” NOCKS the hotel into a cocked 
hat,” I said, of the fish. 

“Then I hope you'll have a new chef 
next week, Uncle James,” she laughed, 
“and invite Leo to dine with you. I 
shall be away. next Friday.” 

Leo spoke. sharply : 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, your pardon, lord of my be- 
ing!” She looked at him as if they were 
still courting. “I forgot to ask leave, 
didn’t 1? Well, then, Leo, Madge Vin- 
cent came to tea this afternoon and 
has asked me to help her furnish her 
apartment. She has to do it in a great 
rush, because she has two important 
miniature orders.” 

“Madge Vincent,” I said, remember- 
ing her. “Oh, is she painting min—” 

“This is nonsense, Joyce,” burst in 
Leo,—and then I recalled the incident 
of the morning train, and Bob Pal- 
grave’s impressive blustering,—‘‘you 
can’t chuck your home and—and your 
duties and go off—” 

“For a week, dear.” Her face had 
paled a little, and I, bachelor as I was, 
saw storm signals in her eyes. “I want 
to do a little shopping, and Billy and 
Babs can go to Polly’s.” 

Polly was her sister and a trained 
nurse. There could be no possible ob- 
jection to the children’s being with her. 
I saw that Leo felt the ground knocked 
from under his feet, but he walked on 
air to his undoing. 

“You can do your shopping here,” 
he said, “—perfectly absurd to go to 
New York for the little you’ll want.” 

The maid came in then with the 
salad, and I—you can generally count 
on my tact—turned the conversation to 
equal suffrage. 

“Looks as if Babs would ask why 
didn’t we always vote, doesn’t it?” I 
asked of Leo. 

“Part of the whole crazy mess,” he 
muttered. “Never did believe in it.” 


“Who was right about Mayor Car- 
ter?” Joyce asked lightly. “I told you 
the man was a scoundrel the night he 
dined here, but you would vote for 
him.” 

Not till the coffee had been served 
and the maid withdrawn did the burn- 
ing question—not of suffrage—come 
up. Leonard turned to his wife, who 
had risen. 

“You write to Madge and tell her 
you’re a married woman,” he said to 
her, as he followed me out to his den. 

“If I wrote your view of it, she’d 
ask if I didn’t mean I was a slave,” I 
heard her retort. “I’m going, Leo.” 


AN D she went! I knew it by Leon- 
ard’s sulks the next day in the 
train and by the way he avoided Bob 
Palgrave! 

Joyce had certainly moved with a 
fine sense of strategic values. She had 
given the maid a holiday, closed her 
house and sent Leonard to feed with 
me. He came into the hotel to dinner 
that night, looking like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“Oh, brace up, my boy, brace up,” 
I said, leading the way to my pet table. 
“It’s only for a week.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he answered,—and I 
saw that his eyes were very troubled, 
—“‘it’s not what she’s done, but the way 
she’s done it.” 

“Pretty cleverly,” I chuckled. 

“My wishes,” he went on, “just 
didn’t count. I told her last night I 
didn’t wish it! Oughtn’t that to settle 
the matter—with a wife such as Joyce 
has always been? But she merely said 
I was developing selfish traits, and that 
I ought to think of her wishes. As if 
I didn’t! She’s chosen everything in 
the house that we’ve bought for the last 
six years! This is the first—the very 
first—thing I’ve ever denied her. And 
she goes off and takes it!” 

“You see, my dear Leonard,”—I 
pushed him my cigar-case,—‘“the ques- 
tion is, what right have you to deny 
her anything? Or to grant it? I’m 
one of those who believe women are 
people! Ask yourself this question: 
do you ever take a few days off?” 

“I have my health to consider—for 
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her sake,” he evaded. “I’m thinking of 
her if I do.” 

“How do you broach the subject to 
her?” I led the way back to my room 
now, for I wanted an uninterrupted 
talk. “Do you ask her consent?” 

“Good Lord, Uncle James,” he burst 
out, “what do you take me for?” 

“An ordinary young man, of medi- 
ocre ability, some principle, no imagi- 
nation or insight, on groundlessly good 
terms with himself,’ I replied. “Then 
you don’t ask Joyce’s permission? You 
tell her you’re taking a business trip?” 

“Sometimes—when there is any busi- 
ness in it.” He dropped into one of 
my leather chairs—I furnish my own 
rooms—and puffed savagely ‘at my 
cigar. 

“Don’t you think she ever needs a 
change?” 

He sat upright. 

“If there’s a man in our set who’s 
more considerate for his wife and chil- 
dren than I am, I’d like to meet him!” 
he cried. “I send them away, some- 
where, every summer! I’m not always 
able to go”—-he swelled with self- 
approbation—“but I see they do.” 

‘Joyce, however, goes in the capacity 
of nurse to your children, doesn’t she 
—head nurse,” I said as I saw he was 
bursting with the fact that he provided 
assistance. 

“My children! 
too?” 

“They are. But don’t you think she 
may want to forget them for a little 
while? May like even to forget she 
has them?” 

“I hope she’s too true a woman for 
that,” he said. “I hope she never for- 
gets her duty to them or to me!” 

“It seems to me,” I recalled mus- 
ingly, “that last Sunday at five in the 
afternoon, you said they got on your 
nerves and asked that they be taken off 
somewhere.” 

“A man doesn’t want kids all the 
time.” 

“Does a woman?” 

“A true woman—a womanly woman, 
of course.” He spoke very firmly. 

“Then, in that case, women can’t be 
people,” I agreed, taking another cigar; 
“they’re saints, ready-made.” 


Aren’t they hers 
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WE did not discuss Joyce and her 

trip any more, though he dined 
with me until the following Monday. 
Joyce went away on Saturday and did 
not return until a week from the suc- 
ceeding Tuesday. I asked her husband 
how she was and how the children 
were, and received a brief “Fine, 
thanks,” for an answer. When Friday 
and fish, in their appointed course, 
rolled round again, I presented myself 
at the Steele homestead, not without 
hope of a little drama. A wifeless and 
childless man am I, James Steele, and 
not sorry when I see cause for con- 
gratulation on that state. 

Joyce had changed. I thought that 
a man very much in love with her might 
have rejoiced at the change too. She 
was more erect, more willowy, brighter 
of eye, quicker of smile, more alert of 
movement. A respite had been granted 
her by Father Time. The waves of the 
on-coming years had been driven back. 
In a word, she had lost the look— 
sobered, settled, quieted—we mean by 
married. 

“Have a good time?” The formula 
rolled off my lips before I remembered 
that the subject of the visit was ill 
chosen. 

“I dipped in the fountain of youth,” 
she answered, and her smile was radi- 
ant. “I saw and heard marvelous 
things. And I learned a truth of which 
I hadn’t dreamed—that one can live, 
even after one’s married.” 

Leonard seasoned his fish with care, 
frowning. 

“Why not?” I was now too infer- 
ested to think of my usual tact. 

“T met three young married women,” 
she went on, “who were studying— 
modeling, singing and interior decora- 
tion, respectively. -They had devoted 
husbands!” She glanced at Leonard 
who sulkily poured out his beer. 
“And’—she sat erect—“what they 
have done, I can do!” 

“Decided on which of the arts you'll 
patronize?” I asked, for some one had 
to keep the ball rolling. 

“T shall take up music again,” she 
said. “I used to play rather well.” 

Her husband looked up—a little re- 
lieved. 
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“Thank the Lord,” he said briefly, 
“you can do that at home.” 

“Not altogether, dear,” she answered 
sweetly. “I must arrange for lessons 
in New York. That’s one thing. Then, 
too, I mean music to be a means to an 
end.” 


“"T°HE end?” I put the question. 

“A broader life,” she replied. 
“I shall know people who do things. I 
shall have evenings, to which they will 
come and give me of their best. | shall 
be in touch, once more, with one section 
of the world. For nine years I’ve lived 
in a backwater and have thought I 
should never, never get out. Madge’s 
life—free, independent, with its oppor- 
tunities for growth and extension—put 
me into a fever of discontent for a 
time. I really went with her to have 


a chance to think things out. And then 
I saw that other wives went on living 
and didn’t become their husbands’ 
housekeepers and head nurses, merely ; 
and why should I?” 

“You should,”—we followed her as 
she led the way to the living-room,— 


“because you’re a woman with a sen- 
sible head on her shoulders.” 

It was Leonard’s longest speech that 
evening—so far. I must say he had 
looked rather like a sullen schoolboy. 

“No, dear,”—she dropped into a low 
chair,—“it’s because I have that head 
that I mean to go on developing. I'll 
be a better wife and a better mother, 
for that development.” 

“I prefer you as you are,” he said, 
going to the mantelpiece for a 
match. 

“But, my dear boy,” I interposed, 
“is it, after all, entirely a matter of 
what you prefer?” 

“That’s why I am discussing the 
matter with you, Uncle Jim,” said 
Joyce. “If anyone can make Leo see 
that a question has another side than 
the one that he stares at, you can. 
Music always seemed to me like a great, 
glorious world, peopled with great, 
glorious beings. Because our income 
hasn’t been large, I’ve done things a 
servant would do better, and I’ve given 
up practicing. But now economy isn’t 
a matter of stern necessity, and I pro- 
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pose to take it up. Would you believe 
that a sensible and kind-hearted man 
wants to say to me: ‘No, you don’t!’ ” 
“I haven’t the smallest objection to 
your practicing—in reason.” Leonard’s 
words were a little muffled by his cigar. 
“It’s your crazy idea of making the 
place uninhabitable with an infernal 
racket, and a crowd of long-haired 
fools, once a week, that I object to.” 
“Baines crops his hair till he looks 
like an escaped convict.” I referred to 
a young man of our acquaintance whose 
violin-playing promised to make our 
small town subsequently famous. 
“Well,” said Joyce as she arose and 
stood, tall, slim, straight and exceed- 
ingly pretty, “I want it understood that 
two weeks from to-night, I give a party 
—a musicale.” 
“Not in my house!” shouted her 
husband. 


| pt dyes looked at him steadily. Then 
she actually smiled. 

“I consider half of the house mine,” 
she retorted, “and the drawing-room’s 
in my half. The dining-room’s in 
yours, but I'll serve buffet refresh- 
ments, so I sha’n’t want that.” 

Leonard turned pale. He always 
had been a rather obstinate young 
devil. 

“So surely as you bring a set of 
people I don’t know, or don’t like,” 
he said very slowly, “so surely I order 
them to leave my house!” 

“I call your bluff.” Joyce was white 
enough now. “To-morrow I send out 
cards for the fifteenth.” She sat down 
suddenly. 

There was a confoundedly uncom- 
fortable silence. 

“Thank whatever powers there be,” 
I broke in, “I’m not married.” 

“You needn’t say that,”—Joyce was 

anting, a little stormily,—“for there 
is—a backward path.” 

She rose and left the room, her chin 
well up. We saw her go slowly and 
gracefully up the stairs. We heard a 
door shut, softly, quietly, closed by a 
hand well under control. 

“She’s like another woman! I’d like 
to wring Madge Vincent’s neck!” 
Leonard blustered foolishly. 
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“Oh, buck up!” I walked into the 
hall for my hat. He followed me. 
‘Just be pleasant for a day or two, and 
the storm will blow over.” 

“There'll be no _ blowing over. 
There'll be an understanding,” he 
snapped. 

I was sorry for him. He was a pig- 
headed young fool, but his mother had 
spoiled him—made his sisters wait on 
him. 

“It'll come right. It isn’t as if there 
were another man,” I consoled him. 

“How dare you think such a thing 
in connection with her!” he spluttered. 

As I went home, I realized that the 
situation was by no means new and 
had been ably dealt with, both on the 
stage, and in short stories, if not novels. 
Joyce, a good woman, loved her hus- 
band, a good man. Therefore, no real 
danger threatened their peace. One of 
the children would be ill,—children 
always were being ill,—and over the 
tiny, feverish form, the parents would 
find each other’s hearts again. If the 
little wretches remained unseasonably 
healthy, there was yet another trick 
to be turned—some one must make 
somebody jealous. That, as far as I 
remembered, never failed! 


WEEK passed—that is to say the 

days intervening between the Fri- 
day of the joint declarations of inde- 
pendence and the next—without any 
visible happenings. I knew that Joyce 
went to New York on Wednesday. I 
knew that her sister Polly was to spend 
a long vacation with her and would 
arrive on Friday. I looked forward to 
the dinner with real zest. There would 
be a meal and a play, and for once, I 
myself would act—not fill—the role of 
spectator. 

The table was as usual. There were 
flowers, sticking up from a Japanese 
thing, just as if they grew. There was 
the usual excellent menu. There was 
Joyce, in pale blue, with a blue effect 
in her hair, and there was Polly. 

Polly did not resemble her sister. 
She suited her name, being rather fat 
and roly-poly, with merry blue eyes. 
You’d hardly believe, to look at her, 
that she was a most capable nurse and 
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had been superintendent of a small 
hospital. 

“Well, Uncle Jim,”’—to my satisfac- 
tion, we were alone on the porch, wait- 
ing for Leonard,—“what’s to be done 
about this situation?” 

“My dear Polly,”—I settled down 
beside her,—“‘it’s in your hands.” 

She stared at me. 

“Uncle Jim!” 

“Yes, my dear—yours. Make one 
of the kids as ill as you dare. Frighten 
‘em both—I mean the parents. That 
ought to bring them to their senses.” 

“But only one needs bringing,” said 
Polly. “Joyce has a perfect right to 
her own hobbies and her own friends 
and the use of her own house one eve- 
ning a week.” 

“Billy—on a bed of sickness—may 
bring Leonard to see that.” 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Polly, 
“—-much more likely to throw Joyce 
back into a state of slavery.” 

“Well, try it,” I urged. 

“Um-m, I'll think it over,” she de- 
murred. 


DINNER was all the gladder for her 


presence. She was less stately 
than Joyce, but far better company. 
Her jokes and stories made even Leon- 
ard chuckle—and he didn’t want to. 

We were sitting on the porch, he and 
I smoking, when Polly, who had left 
us, called out: ° 

“Joyce! Come and look at Billy.” 

I thought I’d help. 

“You haven’t been letting him play 
with the Robinson kids, have your” I 
asked innocently. “Didn’t some one 
say they were down with the fever?” 

No one took into account, at the 
moment, that infants down with the 
fever—any fever—do not indulge in 
playmates. Joyce had flown off at 
Polly’s call. 

Leonard, who is nothing if not an 
affectionate father, even if his off- 
spring do get on his nerves at times, 
turned round and listened anxiously. 
After a minute he tiptoed into the 
house. 

“Want the doctor?” he called out. 

“No, not yet,” Polly answered from 
above. “I’m taking his temperature.” 
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Leonard returned and stood, smok- 
ing fiercely. 

“Now,” I said still feeling I could 
help matters, “you can’t put down that 
child’s temperature to Joyce’s practic- 
ing, can you?” 

“Don’t know,” he retorted shortly. 
“Nothing’s gone right since she began 
og 

Polly came running down. 

“Joyce thinks Billy wants you, Leo,” 
she said, and sat down. 

Leonard went into the house like a 
catapult. 

“What did you do?” I asked curi- 
ously. 

“Do?” She was quite indignant. “I 
didn’t do anything! Suppose I’d tam- 
per with a child’s health? He has fever! 
Not much, but his temperature’s gone 
u ae 
“Good,” I cried, “the fates are play- 
ing into our hands. And Joyce and 
Leo are probably embracing across his 
cot at this minute.” 

“Well, for his sake, I hope not,” said 
Polly. “Come round to the drug-store 
with me. I'll try an ice-bag, and Joyce 
hasn’t one.” 


N our return we found Leonard 
smoking on the porch. 

“How does he seem?” asked Polly 
anxiously. 

“Gone to sleep. Joyce says these 
attacks never last twelve hours,” he 
replied, and I saw at a glance that there 
had been no reconciliation. 

The next day, on my way to the 
train, I observed Master Billy trun- 
dling energetically up and down the 
sidewalk in front of his home. He had 
recovered, so the illness of their child 
was a failure. But there was the other 
trick. I managed to put it up to Polly 
that evening. 

“Leonard couldn’t act, even if he 
would,” she laughed, “and I could 
never fool Joyce.” 

“But do try,” I urged for the second 
time. “Talk to him. Seem to be con- 
fiding in him. Make Joyce wonder 
what it’s all about.” 

“Um-m-m. I'll think it over,” she 
demurred again. 

Friday . night was the tenth of 


November. Joyce’s musicale—I had 
received a card—was set for the next 
Wednesday. Of course the cards could 
not be recalled. But if Leonard under- 
stood that the first musicale would be 
the last he would either stay away or 
behave like a Christian gentleman. 

Polly had come up to the scratch. 
She was sitting on the porch—it was a 
delightfully mild evening, and the 
Steele family lives as much out of 
doors as it can—in the closest converse 
with her brother-in-law. He seemed 
expostulating; she, pleading. 

“I wish you woehd: dear,” she said 
earnestly. 

“I can’t consider it for a second, 
Polly,”—he was so absorbed he did not 
observe my stealthy step as I sneaked 
past them,—“and you'll be very sorry 
if you do it.” 

“Joyce,’—I met her as she came out 
to call us—“w-what’s the matter? Leo 
and—and Polly seem very—very thick, 
don’t they?” 

For now was the time to sow the 
serpent seed of jealousy in her breast! 

“Polly’s been haunting him for three 
days,” she answered indifferently. “Do 
they know dinner’s ready?” 

“Listen,” I said. Polly’s voice was 
a little louder. 

“It would make me very happy, 
Leonard, if you would. One never 
knows—” 

“Dinner, you two,” called Joyce 
crisply. I glanced sharply at her, but 
was unable to determine whether or 
no she was hurt or troubled. 

“How did you manage—what have 
you managed?” I asked Polly later 
in the evening. 

“I’m begging him to insure the chil- 
dren’s lives in a new company, and he 
wont insure them at all,” she said; 
“and Joyce is thankful to me for talk- 
ing to him. I’m afraid neither of your 
games have worked, Uncle Jim.” 


"THE dinner was less gay than any I 
had ever known in Leonard’s 
house. I think the shadow of the com- 
ing Wednesday was heavy on all our 
minds. Usually, as is plainly to be 
seen, I am a very tactful man; but to- 
night, off my guard, I said: 
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“How many cards did you send out, 

oyce?” 

“Fifty—I expect about thirty will 
come.” 

“T mean exactly what I said, Joyce.” 
Leonard looked at her across their 
pretty table. “If you do pull that thing 
off on Wednesday, you'll be sorry.” 

“Oh, come, my boy,’—I felt he was 
going too far,—‘‘best thing you can do 
is to take one of your semibusiness 
trips, from Tuesday to Thursday.” 

“No such thing,” he said, and he was 
breathing just a little hard. 

“T don’t think one word of this non- 
sense is anything—but words.” Joyce’s 
tones, as a rule very soft, rang like 
steel. “But if you dare—yes, I mean 
it, dare—to make a disturbance, show 
yourself a cad and mortify me, I leave 
your house the next day—and I don’t 
come back. I mean what I say!” 

Polly’s blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Leonard doesn’t mean it,” she be- 
gan, but he turned to her. 

“Just wait till Wednesday night and 
see,’ he stormed. “I’m quite aware 
you think Joyce is in the right. I’m 


quite aware that you have joined the 


suffragettes—in fact, if not in theory. 
But I intend to be master in my own 
house. If you,”—he stood up and 
looked across at his wife, who sat very 
still, looking back at him,—‘“care more 
for music than for husband, home and 
children, you can take your choice.” 

“If you,” she flashed back, “think 
that you can frighten me out of the 
right to my own life, you are mistaken. 
Next Wednesday will settle more 
things than one. No judge in the 
United States will grant you the chil- 
dren, if you try to divorce me because 
I want to give a musicale. You're 
quite helpless.” 

Leonard said something I can’t 
’ write down, and dashed from the room. 
I went quietly home, deciding that I 
would not be present at the Wednes- 
day musicale. Things were getting a 
bit too serious. 

I consulted with Polly on Sunday, 
when I met the Steele family coming 
out of church. 

“Persuade Joyce to call it off,” I 
suggested. 
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“I couldn’t if I would. And I 
wouldn’t if I could,” was her answer. 

“Then get her to promise Leo that 
it'll be the only one, if he wont kick 
at this.” 

“Not I. I’ve seen a good deal of 
married life, Uncle Jim, and I think 
husband and wife must fight their own 
battles.” 


HEN Wednesday came, I went. 

Somehow, I couldn’t endure to 
sit in my room at the hotel and know 
that something stirring might be hap- 
pehing at the Steele home. It meant 
dress-clothes, which I abominate, but I 
went. 

The rooms were charming — all 
lights and flowers and happy-looking 
people. Not many freaks, either. 
Madge Vincent had run down for it, 
and brought a Hungarian violinist, who, 
with Baines, made the hit of the 
evening. 

For there was no row at all. Leon- 
ard came in, soon after I did, apolo- 
gized for being late, shook hands,— 
even with the Hungarian. Only the 
more sensitive suspected something 
wrong. The host was quite unable to 
smile. Polly looked dreadfully dis- 
tressed, and Joyce was so pale that she 
seemed to lose half her good looks. 
There was music—beautiful music— 
and refreshments—fine refreshments. 
There was everything to make it a most 
successful musicale, which no doubt it 
seemed, to four fifths of the company. 
But the other fifth was relieved when 
the last taxi and the last car and the 
last footstep had gone. 

We four stood in the drawing-room, 
and there was a silence in which the 
clock seemed to shout. 

“Well,’—Leonard broke it, and he 
spoke to his wife,—“you’ve had a glori- 
ous victory. Congratulations!” 

Joyce’s lips quivered. Polly laid her 
hand on my arm. 

“Let’s come outside—I mean, help 
me clear away in the dining-room,” she 
said hurriedly. 

“No,” Joyce called after us, “I’d 
rather you both understood Leonard.” 

Then she turned to him. 

“For I don’t,” she said, facing him. 
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“My dear children,”—I am seldom 
didactic, but this time I felt I had to 
be,—‘‘aren’t you making the mistake 
of supposing—you, especially, Joyce— 
that there is a backward path? Youth, 
singleness, freedom—you must let 
them go.” 

“T wont let them go,” said Joyce. 

“Then you must let your husband 
go,” I persisted. “Oh, I know he’s 
given way, because he really hadn’t 
the courage”—I saw a gleam of anger 
in eva eye—“to be not a gentle- 
man ” 


“THE mye died away. 

“So that’s the case,” I summed 
up. “The things Madge Vincent 
showed you—well, even if you can go 
back to get them, you can’t take your 
husband back with you. I’m not sure 
you can take your babies.” 

“T’ll have a try,” said Joyce. 

“If you'll excuse me,’—Leonard 
walked to the door,—‘“I’ll go to bed. 
I have to be in town by nine.” 

He stalked out of the room and 
thumped up the stairs. 

“As long as you have won out, 
Joyce,” I suggested, “isn’t it a fine time 
to arrange a peace? To say you’ll have 
them—these bats—once a month—and 
forget the next?” 

“Nonsense!” She walked to the 
door in her most stately manner. “I 
understand you, Uncle Jim. You want 
me to understand I must choose 
between my pleasures and my hus- 
band ?” 

“Exactly,” I brightened. Was I to 
be the mediator? 

“Well,”—she was carefully sending 
her voice upstairs,—‘“‘a husband who 
can be won on the terms that I give up 
my pleasures, isn’t the husband I want 
—on any!” 

“And yet, dear,” hazarded Polly, 
“I’m afraid you wont enjoy your pleas- 
ures—without him!” 

“IT admit that.” Joyce spoke bit- 
terly. “I admit that I cannot deprive 
him of the power to spoil them. But 
on the other hand, if, because of that, 
I give them up to his tyranny and 
petty-mindedness, I should despise him 
so there’d be no pleasure, anyway !” 
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“That’s what marriage does,” I haz- 
arded. Joyce turned to me angrily. 

“What does it do?” she demanded. 

I quoted, softly, misapplying : 

No backward path! Oh, no returning! 

No second crossing that river’s flow. 


“You're quite wrong, Uncle Jim.” 
Joyce was very erect and very white 
now. “There is a backward path, and 
I shall take it.” . 

Her voice was still directed to the 
stairway. For Leonard’s steps had 
halted on the top. 

“Don’t say anything rash, Joyce,” I 
pleaded. “It will only mean a back- 
down later.” 

“It wont mean any backdown for 
me,” flashed Joyce. “What I say, I 
shall do!” 

She went to the foot of the stair- 
way. 

“I shall give up the musicales. So 
much he may congratulate himself he 
has won. But shall go to town every 
week and take the children with me!” 

“That,” called Leonard from above, 
“I distinctly forbid!” 

“You may forbid from now till 
Doomsday,”—she lifted her head to 
make her voice and meaning clear,— 
“but you wont find a policeman to halt 
me at the train, and say: ‘Your hus- 
band disapproves and therefore you 
can’t go!’” 


PoOLLy looked at me despairingly. 

Joyce bent her head, for a mo- 
ment. I seized the opportunity to tip- 
toe to Polly. 

“Go up and pinch one of the kids 
awake,” I implored. I had a vision of 
Leo coming down the stairs, holding an 
infant hand and of the infant voice 
saying: “Mummy! Make up with 
Daddy!” 

“You must be tired, Uncle Jim,” was 
Polly’s answer, spoken compassion- 
ately; “don’t stay to help me. I'll 
manage the dishes.” 

If this was not being asked to take 
myself off! I selected my hat with 
silent dignity. 

“Hold on, Uncle Jim!” Leo ap- 
peared abruptly on the stairway. If he 
had not been a very handsome fellow, 
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he must have aroused smiles! He was 
in his shirt-sleeves, with his coat on 
his arm. He went to the hatstand and 
chose the first form of headgear that 
came to his hand—a polo cap! Then 
he faced Joyce. 

“Have your musicales.” He spoke 
with deadly calm. ‘Have them here! 
I shall stay at the hotel until you come 
to your senses. And if that isn’t jolly 
soon,’—he frowned fiercely,—“I’ll get 
a job on the road. Mighty easy, let 
me tell you!) And when I have got it 
and have started in, you bet your life 
I don’t make myself a laughingstock 
by throwing it up in a hurry!” 

I think we all realized how serious 
the thing was, then. Leonard is noth- 
ing if not obstinate. Moreover, he is 
very sensitive to ridicule. 

“Joyce,” I said tactfully, “you’re 
not as fond of music as all that!” 

Polly began to push me toward the 
door. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she whispered, 
“don’t say another word! You’re only 
making matters worse!” 

This, after all, I had done in the 
interest of peace! 

My hat was in my hand. I was 
really about to leave them to fight it 
out among themselves, when Leonard’s 
words arrested me. 

“Ready, Uncle?” 

I did not answer. He and Joyce 
were facing each other, eye to eye. 

“If you do go,”—she, too, spoke very 
quietly—“7 make the next move! I'll 
start for New York to-morrow—with 
the children! 
ing you like.” 

“The law—” began Leonard, but she 
interrupted. 

“The law may say you’re to have 
them part of the time, I dare say! But 
you and the law, both, will have a hard 
time getting them.” 

“And all this,” he panted, “just for a 
party!” 

“No,” she shot back, “for justice— 
for equal rights.” 

“Which I have never refused you.” 
He spoke with as bellicose an accent as 
before, but I thought his defense a 
sign of weakening. 


You can do any explain- 
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“You have! To-night!” 

He could utter no defense now. 

“Not he!” I interjected. “But Bob 
Palgrave!” 


A® I hoped, they all looked at me. 

“Yes,” I spoke to Polly. “Leon- 
ard is only following Bob's lead in 
this! Left to himself, he’d have said, 
when Joyce mooted this business: ‘Go 
to Madge? Sure—the trip’ll do you 
good. Want any money?’ When she 
came back and suggested the musicales, 
you—I mean he—’d have said: ‘Fine! 
We are getting a bit rusty!’ But Bob’s 
remarks were working on his subcon- 
sciousness! And not he, but Bob, has 
said all he’s said this evening! You”— 
now I turned boldly to Leonard— 
“haven't had a say in anything you’ve 
said for three weeks!” 

“That’s absurd!” exclaimed Joyce. 
“Whatever else he may have, he hasn’t 
got a weak will! Bob Palgrave couldn’t 
influence him!” 

“T should say not!” declared Leon- 
ard. “Uncle Jim, you mean well—I 
haven’t a doubt! But—er—butting in 
between married people—is—er—not 
= the thing. Joyce understands me 
and—” 

Polly put two hands to the work of 
pushing me out now! 

“Come into the dining-room and 
have a drink,” she whispered gleefully. 
“Now you've done something worth do- 
ing—you and your _psycho-analysis. 
They'll fight it out now, since you’ve 
given them a new casus belli! She'll 
prove his strength to him, and he'll 
prove his complaisance, and between 
them they’ll do what they’ve been dying 
to do all the evening—make up! Say 
when!” 

Polly was right. I had two drinks, 
and when I left, the shadow on the 
blind was pleasing in the extreme. 
Moreover, I heard enough! 

“Oh, it’s true! There is no back- 
ward path,” Joyce was almost sobbing, 
in his arms. 

“But we'll make the forward path all 
sunshine and roses,” he answered. 
“Have your musicales. Have—” 

I hurried away! 





By Wilder Anthony 


F you’re looking for work, 


stranger, I’d advise you not to 
| go any farther up the valley. 
Colonel Ferber has got all the men he 
needs.” 

Frank Corbin contemplated the 
speaker curiously. He wondered who 
the fellow was and why he had grasped 
upon this chance meeting to volunteer 
the palpably false information that Fer- 
ber was not in need of men. It looked 
very much as though the tall, thin- 
faced, crafty-eyed rancher was trying 
to warn him away from the upper part 
of the valley. 

“Tt’s none of my business, of course,” 
the man went on, seeming to guess the 
other’s thought, “but you’re a stranger 
in these parts, and a word to the wise 
aint always amiss. A job at Ferber’s 
aint any cinch right now.” 

There was a certain significance in 
the last words and the look which ac- 
companied them that was not lost on 
Corbin, although he gave no sign that 
he had noticed. 

“T’m not looking for a cinch,” he ob- 
served dryly. “I want work, and I 





want pay for it. Ferber is doing big 
work, and I’ve been told that he pays 
well. I guess it wont do me any harm 
to have a talk with him, although I’m 
obliged to you just the same.” 

The thin man scowled darkly at the 
covert allusion in the ranger’s words. 
“All right,” he said; “have it your own 
way, if you wont take a friendly hint. 
It’s none of my butt-in, anyhow. So 
long!” He touched his horse with the 
spur and rode off. 

With speculative eyes, Corbin 
watched him go. The stranger’s words 
had carried an odd, thinly veiled warn- 
ing which it was hard to define. All 
day, too, during his ride up the valley, 
the ranger had been aware that folk 
eyed him curiously. It seemed as 
though old Marshall Ferber’s neighbor- 
hood was taboo ground, that a person 
traveling toward it was an object of 
suspicion. . There was mystery of some 
sort in the air, and the further Corbin 
progressed toward his destination, the 
more curious he became as to just what 
was the trouble between his prospec- 
tive employer and his neighbors. 
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moved on. It was nearing the close 
of a July afternoon, and the sun, which 
set early in those altitudes, was already 
dropping behind the mountains as he 
topped a little rise in the trail and 
looked out across the panorama which 
spread: before him like a huge map. Far 
as the eye could see were vast alfalfa- 
and wheat-fields, crisscrossed by silvery 
ribbons—the irrigation-ditches which 
brought down the precious water from 
the great head-gates in Rattlesnake 
Dam ten miles above. 

Here and there a small, white-painted 
farmhouse, standing in the shadow of 
a huge red barn, broke the monotony, 
while at intervals men and teams: could 
be seen working in the fields, and in 
the foothills beyond grazed countless 
numbers of cattle. Three miles straight 
ahtad, almost in the mouth of the cafion, 
stood a large stone house surrounded by 
a group of outbuildings. This was Colo- 
nel Ferber’s headquarters, and it was 
upon it that the ranger’s eyes were fixed. 
Bathed in the ruddy glow of the sun- 
set, the whole scene was calm and 
peaceful and of a wonderful beauty. 
With a short laugh Corbin rode down 
the hill. 

“There may be something in all this 
talk,” he soliloquized, “but it don’t look 
like it right now. At any rate, I'll take 
a chance. It’s getting late, and the in- 
side of Ferber’s bunkhouse is going to 
look mighty good to me to-night.” 


LITTLE over half an hour later, 

the ranger rode into the big square 
yard in front of the barn and pulled 
up his horse in front of a lean, gray 
little man who was giving sharp orders 
to a gang of laborers. As the horse- 
man approached, he whirled about, and 
the two gazed at each other. 

A keen judge of men, Colonel Ferber 
eyed the ranger approvingly. He noted 
the tall, big-shouldered figure, sitting 
easily in the heavy stock-saddle on the 
rather tired horse. He saw the soft 
gray eyes with their wrinkled corners 
set wide apart in the tanned, clean- 
shaven face, and he noted the firm lips 
which half smiled at him. Even in his 
shabby clothes and worn equipment, 
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He started up his horse finally and— 
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there was a look of quiet self-confidence 
about Corbin which gave him the air 
of a man apart; the old ranch-owner 
chuckled inwardly. 

“Going far?” he inquired in his sharp, 
high-pitched voice. 

“Not unless you say so, sir. I’m 
hunting a job, and this valley looks 
good to me. Need a man?” 

“I can always use a good man,” Fer- 
ber admitted over his shoulder as he 
turned back to the laborers. “Put your 
horse up and rest awhile; supper’ll be 
ready soon. Come over to the office 
afterward, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Marshall Ferber’s keen little eyes, set 
deep beneath their shaggy gray brows, 
twinkled shrewdly when the ranger en- 
tered his office an hour later. 

“You’re Corbin, I suppose?” he 
opened. 

The other nodded. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “but you might call me Benton 
—Frank Benton, for the present. The 
less people know just now the better.” 

“Very true.” Ferber smiled his com- 
prehension and extended his cigar-case. 
“You’re a couple of days ahead of 
time,” he remarked, when the ranger 
had lighted up and settled down in a 
chair. 

“Yes. I got through over in the 
Basin country sooner than I expected, 
and I came right on here. Anything 
new ?” 

“Not since that last attempt, which 
you know all about. I’m guarding the 
dam right along, and we’re not having 
any real trouble. They talk and growl; 
but that’s all. It’s a queer game, Cor— 
er—Benton.” 

“Tt is a little odd.” The ranger 
smiled grimly. “But we'll have to work 
it out. Have you any idea who’s at the 
bottom of it? All day as I came up 
through the valley, people looked at me 
as though I were a freak of some kind. 
One man even went so far as to advise 
me not to come here at all—a tall, thin 
fellow, with a hatchet face and a shifty 
eye.” 

“Humph !” grunted the ranch-owner. 
“That'll be Jim Smalley. He’s a no- 
account shrimp—tricky. cuss, but harm- 
less, I think. He’s always prying inte 
things; but he hasn’t enough courage 
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to be real bad. Everybody is’ talking, 
Corbin. You know what gossip is; 
they’re all against me on account of 
the dam, and jealous because I hap- 
pen to be a little more prosperous than 
most of ’em; but I don’t think many 
of the valley people are actually con- 
cerned in the thing. There’s a few like 
Smalley, who have special cause, or 
think they have special cause, to hate 
me,—I’ve had to be pretty sharp with 
some of ’em,—and they might be ripe 
for anything ; but the bulk of the crowd 
is all talk. They wouldn’t dare blow 
up the dam: it would ruin them as well 
as me. There’s water enough behind 
that concrete to sweep this valley clean 
as a paved street. I don’t think there’s 
more than half a dozen at the most 
in the conspiracy.” 


“*T’HAT was about how I’d guessed 

it,” Corbin observed, knocking the 
ash from his cigar, “and we'll work 
that way. You must hire me as an ir- 
rigator, Colonel. I will bunk with the 
men, and you must pay no more atten- 
tion to me in public than you do to any 
of ’em. Do you get me? I can irn- 
gate, all right, and that kind of a job 
will give me an excuse for visiting the 
dam. Don’t let anyone know my real 
errand. It’s partly department busi- 
ness, anyway. We're anxious to find 
out who started that Shell Creek fire 
last month, and there’s just a chance 
that it is the same crowd.” 

“Perhaps,” Ferber vouchsafed 
thoughtfully. “That Shell Creek tim- 
ber joins my mountain property, you 
know, and they may have figured to 
burn me out along with it. Drat ’em! 
It was only quick work that cut that 
fire off as we did. I’ll do as you wish, 
Corbin. I'll notify my foremen that 
you are to be chief irrigator.—we need 
one, anyhow,—and you can use your 
own judgment. Let me know how you 
get along.” 

“All right, sir.” Corbin stood up and 
turned toward the door. “I’d better 
go,” he added. “No telling who may 
be spying, and it wont do to arouse sus- 
picion. It’s a mighty good thing I’m not 
well known around here. That helps 
a lot.” 
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SEVEN o’clock next morning found 
' Corbin, or Benton, as he preferred 
for the present to call himself, three 
miles above the ranch-buildings on the 
edge of a vast wheat-field. Armed with 
a long-handled shovel and wearing rub- 
ber boots, he let his horse graze out- 
side the field, while he tramped up and 
down the long ditch which ran around 
its upper side. Every few yards he 
stopped and cut little openings in the 
bank, through which the muddy water 
poured out over the parched ground in 
rushing streams. It was hard work, 
digging in the direct rays of the sun, 
and soon the ranger was bathed in 
sweat; but he kept methodically at his 
task, as though he were in truth what 
everyone but Ferber thought him to be 
—just a plain irrigator. 

As he shoveled and paddled about 
over the sloppy ground, Corbin was 
turning over in his mind the series of 
events which had brought him into the 
valley. For several years he had been 
employed by the Forestry Department 
as a special ranger. Just now he was 
acting as a detective, searching for clues 
which would lead to the arrest and con- 
viction of a gang of men who had 
burned many acres of valuable timber 
land in the forest reserve; incidentally 
he was trying to find out who was at 
the bottom of the attack against Fer- 
ber. 

He had a strong suspicion, based on 
a number of small clues, that the same 
men were responsible for both out- 
rages. A month ago the timber dand 
around Shell Creek—a_ considerable 
stream which fed the lake behind Rat- 
tlesnake Dam—had been fired, and for 
nearly a week it had looked as though 
that entire portion of the reserve would 
burn. Quick and strenuous work, how- 
ever, on the part of half a dozen forest 
rangers and a number of Ferber’s men, 
had confined the blaze to a compara- 
tively small area, although many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of valuable timber 
had been wantonly destroyed. 

About the same time a series of warn- 
ing letters had begun to flood Colonel 
Ferber’s mail. In no uncertain terms 
he had been informed that unless he 
complied with the writer’s conditions 
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and threw open the sluice-gates of the 
dam, the structure would be dynamited. 
Indeed, one attempt had already been 
made to do this, but it had been a 
bungling job, and since then the dam 
had been guarded constantly. 

Small ranchers and farmers all 
through the valley were growling at 
Ferber because he had dammed the 
creek—the greater part of which was 
on his own property—and charged them 
a purely nominal sum for their water. 
Few of them had sense enough to rea- 
lize that Rattlesnake Dam had cost its 
builders a mint of money, and that it 
meant the eventual reclamation of thou- 
sands of acres of arid land. Narrow- 
minded and set in their ways, they were 
jealous of Ferber and sore because they 
were obliged to pay a water-tax; they 
never considered what the project had 
cost him, or the great advantage it 
would soon be to them all. It was from 
among their number that Corbin hoped 
and expected to find the men who were 
responsible for the attacks on the dam, 
if not for the timber-burning. 


HE was aroused from his absorption 


by the sound of rolling stones on 
the hillside behind him. Turning 
around, he beheld a sight which caused 
him to catch his breath and stare in 
open admiration. 

A girl mounted on a buckskin pony 
was Taccntinn the steep slope. Small 
and dainty, clad in a fawn-colored rid- 
ing-costume, managing her spirited 
mount on the treacherous footing with 
the skill of a born horsewoman, she 
made a picture against the dull back- 
ground of the hill which would have 
attracted a man’s attention anywhere. 
To Frank Corbin the sight of Isobel 
Ferber was an attraction indeed. They 
had met before under vastly different 
circumstances, and he wondered if she 
would remember him and recognize him 
in his present role. 

On the opposite side of the irriga- 
tion-ditch, a few feet from the brink of 
its sharp bank, she stopped the pony 
and looked down at him. 

“Good morning,” she began casually ; 
then she started, and a look of recog- 
nition dawned in her violet eyes. “Why, 
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Mr. Corbin,” she stammered, “you— 
what—” 

Suddenly becoming conscious ‘that he 
was staring rudely, the ranger took off 
his hat. “Yes, it’s I, Miss Ferber,” he 
admitted with a smile. “Turning up, 
you see, like the proverbial penny.” 

“Why, I thought—” The girl started 
to say something, but stopped again. 
She had flushed slightly, and her eyes, 
as he sensed rather than saw, were fas- 
tened on his muddy clothing and the 
shovel in his hand. 

“I’m irrigating,” he explained need- 
lessly in an effort to say something 
commonplace. “Colonel Ferber took 
me on last night, not guessing that we 
had met. I’m going under the name of 
Benton just now, and—” 

“Oh, I quite understand !” she inter- 
rupted, a little scornfully, he thought, 
and with a quick change of manner that 
puzzled him. “You need not fear,” she 
went on, “that I shall betray your in- 
cognito, Mr. Corbin, although it is a 
surprise to learn that you are working 
for my father.” 

“Well, you see,” he tried to explain, 
vaguely sensing that something was 
wrong and not knowing just how to put 
it right, “I thought it best. My position 
here is a little peculiar, and there are 
reasons why I don’t want my real iden- 
tity known. Your father understands 
the circumstances, I believe.” 

She nodded coldly. “Of course,” she 
affirmed. “I think I understand them 
myself. You must pardon my surprise 
at your change in life. I shall see you 
later on, I expect.” 

She nodded again, almost as if she 
were dismissing a servant, and rode off 
along the ditch-bank without another 
word. He watched her in perplexed ad- 
miration. In his eyes, at least, she was 
the most beautiful creature on earth; he 
had carried her face in his heart ever 
since their meeting at a great ball in 
Washington more than a year before; 
but he could not understand her atti- 
tude now. To be sure, his meager pay 
as a forest-ranger was nothing to boast 
of ; it gave him no right to raise his eyes 
to the daughter of a man who was per- 
haps a millionaire, and he had been 
content to adore her in secret; but his 
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work was clean and honest, and he could 
see no reason why she should treat him 
as she had. With something very much 
like a stifled oath, Frank Corbin re- 
sumed his shoveling. 


SOMETIME later, having started the 
water across the field as well as he 
could for the time being, he mounted 
his horse, shouldered the shovel and 
rode up the ridge in the direction of 
the dam. It was here that his real work 
lay, and he was anxious to get ac- 
quainted with the lay of the land as soon 
as possible. The foreman in charge of 
the three guards who patrolled the dam 
night and day greeted him cordially. 

“I’m glad to see a new face,” he de- 
clared. “This is a helluva job! Noth- 
in’ to do but smoke an’ watch this cursed 
pile of rocks; I aint done a thing in two 
weeks.” 

The ranger smiled. He had taken an 
instinctive liking to the big, burly fore- 
man, whose name was Evans and who 
was one of Ferber’s most trusted em- 
ployees. In his younger days he had 
been a cowboy and a deputy sheriff, 
and he was a fit man for his present 
pesition. 

“You should have excitement 
enough,” Corbin remarked with a grin. 
“From. the talk down below, a person 
would think that you were doomed to 
be blown into smithereens most any 
minute.” 

Evans laughed boisterously. ‘“That’s 
all bosh!” he exclaimed. “They talk, 
but that’s all. Why should they blow 
us up? The dam is as much good to 
them as to us, an’ if it ever went out, 
every house in the valley would be swept 
away like a house of cards. It’s plumb 
foolish even to think of; but orders is 
orders. The Colonel says stay an’ watch 
out, an’ I’m doing that same.” 

Corbin was opening his mouth to re- 
ply, when he stiffened slightly and his 
eyes narrowed. Following the direc- 
tion of his gaze, the foreman saw that 
it was fastened on a man who had just 
stepped out of the little cabin which 
stood at one end of the dam and was 
used as headquarters for the guards. 

“Who is that?” the ranger demanded, 
a bit eagerly, in spite of himself. 
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“That—oh, that’s Ben Mullen, one o’ 
my crew. He’s our cook. Why?” 

Corbin laughed lightly—a little too 
lightly, had the other been observant 
enough to notice. “Nothing,” he said. 
“T thought I knew him; that was all.” 

After looking over the dam, a huge, 
massive affair of concrete and rock 
about two hundred feet long by sixty 
high and set squarely across the cajion, 
the ranger took his departure. On the 
way back to the ranch he thought in- 
tently. The man he had seen coming 
out of the cabin might be known as Ben 
Mullen to Evans; but two years before, 
he had called himself Schwartz. At 
that time he was one of a gang of 
poachers who had infested the forest re- 
serve, and he had the name of being 
a thoroughly bad character. Although 


he had seen the man but once, Corbin 
had a mighty good memory for faces, 
and he knew that he was not mistaken. 
Before he reached the foot of the hill, he 
made up his mind to find out why the 
ex-poacher was a member of the guard. 


"THREE nights later as Corbin sat 

outside the bunkhouse, smoking his 
pipe and digesting some news that he 
had picked up that morning, the ranger 
was surprised by receiving a message 
from Ferber. 

“Colonel wants to see you in the of- 
fice right away,” he was told. “Get 
a move on you; he’s in a devilish 
hurry.” 

Corbin started for the house in- 
stantly. His employer would not have 
sent for him, he knew, unless something 
very important had occurred; but he 
was in no way prepared for what he 
found when he stepped through the 
open door of the office. 

Marshal Ferber was there, tramping 
the floor like a caged beast, chewing on 
a dead cigar, and with the glare of a 
maniac in his eyes. In the lamplight 
he looked to have aged ten years, and 
he whirled on Corbin like a madman. 

“Thank God, you’re here at last,” 
he burst out. “She — Isobel — my 
daughter has been kidnaped!” 

“What!” The ranger’s eyes almost 
popped out of his head. He understood 
now the cause for the old man’s agi- 








tation, although his mind was a chaos. 
“Kidnaped?” he repeated. “Surely, 
Colonel, you—” 

“Read that!” Ferber snarled, thrust- 
ing a paper into his hands and resuming 
his pacing. “Read it, man! Don’t stare 
at me! You’ve had experience in these 
matters ; you ought to know—” 

Corbin hastily glanced at the scrawl 
in his hand. 


Colonel Ferber: 

Your daughter is shut in a place we 
know of. She wort be hurt if you come 
through with our rights. If you dop'’t, 
the girl and the dam will go to blazes 
together. Give us fifty thousand cash 
and free water for the valley, and she'll 
come home safe. You can't find‘ us. 
Don’t try. The dam is mined, and we'll 
fire it the minute you start anything. 
This is your last chance. We mean 
business. Telephone before ten to-night 
to Bannon’s saloon, ask for Max, tell 
him where to get the money and your 
written word about the water. When we 
ect it, you get the girl. No tricks. 

e€ mean business. 


Crumpling the note in his hand, the 
ranger looked up. “When did you see 
her last?” he demanded. 


OLONEL FERBER threw himself 
into a chair. He was making a very 
apparent effort at self-control, and at 
the end of a few seconds he partly suc- 
ceeded. 

“This morinng,” he answered, in a 
calmer tone than he had used hitherto. 
“She went for a ride, as she often does. 
She often stays out all day too, so I 
wasn’t worried about her. When she 
didn’t show up at dinner to-night, I 
began to get anxious; but I wasn’t 
really uneasy until that note came up 
with the night mail a half-hour ago. It 
was unstamped; must have been 
dropped into the ranch box. They’ve 
got my little girl, Corbin. Those 
devils!” Breaking down completely, he 
caught his head in his hands and be- 
gan to sob. 


“Steady, Colonel, steady!” Corbin, 


trying to soothe, was thinking faster 
than ever before in his life; he too was 
hard hit, but he managed to keep his 
head. “We'll fool ’em yet,” he went on 
balf to himself. 


“The girl is safe. 
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They wont dare hurt her until after you 
refuse their offer. It’s not yet ten. Try 
to be calm, Colonel, and we’ll reason 
it out. I learned something this morn- 
ing that may help us. A bartender in 
town overheard a conversation which 
he repeated to me; but I was keeping 
it until I was sure. I—” 

“What is it, man?” Ferber looked up 
eagerly. “Tell me, Corbin. Just let 
me get my hands on the devil that 
hatched this plot, and old as I am, I'll 
warrant he’ll never make another. 
Never mind the dam. To blazes with 
it! It’s my girl I want. Tell me where 
she is!” 

“IT can’t do that, sir,” Corbin con- 
fessed, though he tried to speak reas- 
suringly, “but I hope to find her. You 
must gather your nerve and help me. 
Isobel will come to no harm, I tell you! 
I know this much: Smalley is in the 
plot, and there’s a man calling himself 
Mullen in Evans’ guard who is in it 
too. The others I don’t know yet; but 
one of ’em is a big dark man with a 
limp. He—” 

“T know him,” the ranch-owner in- 
terrupted. “It’s Sim Rockford. He 
and I have had trouble several times. 
But my daughter, Corbin, what about 
her? I'll try to keep calm—only hurry. 
You can’t guess what it’s costing me.” 

“Well, then, here’s my plan: You 
telephone as ihe note directs, and tell 
them you'll pay over the money and 
papers to-morrow. That’s reasonable; 
they'll wait—they can’t expect you to 
have fifty thousand in your pocketbook. 
Tell them to wait until the banks are 
open. 

“After that we'll have all night. I'll 
go toa place I know of and look around 
a little. I think I know where she is 
confined. That note is a dead give- 
away. It’s just possible that I can free 
her to-night; but I’ll almost promise to 
do so by morning. She’s safe for the 
present, at any rate. 

“Meantime you must get into touch 
with the sheriff and have him go to 
Smalley’s ranch and arrest Smalley 
himself and anybody he finds with him. 
That’s about all, I think.” 

Ferber, who by now was consider- 
ably calmer, although his face was the 
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face of a man who has suffered the 
torture of the damned, looked at him 
shrewdly when he paused. 

“You know more than you say, Cor- 
bin,” he hazarded, “and I’m going to 
trust you, boy. It’s a big trust—the 
biggest I ever put in one man; but I 
don’t do things by halves. If you know 
where Isobel is, why not let me call 
out a few of the men and rescue her?” 

“It’s too risky,” the ranger objected 
hastily. “I don’t know where she is. 
I only guess. Let me handle it my own 
way, Colonel. The girl is safe now; 
we mustn’t let them guess what we 
know, in time to harm her. I wont 
need help, if my theory is right. In 
fact, help would be in my way. One 
man can creep in unnoticed where a 
dozen would be seen or heard. You 
can depend on my doing my best, sir. 
God knows, the safety of your daughter 
is—” He broke off suddenly as if 
afraid of saying too much. 

Colonel Ferber caught his hand and 
squeezed it mightily. “I think I un- 
derstand,” he said huskily, “and I’m 
trusting you, boy. Bring her back to 
me, Corbin, and anything I’ve got is 
yours.” He turned away and picked up 


the telephone receiver. 
A SHORT time afterward, armed 
with a revolver and riding the best 
horse in his employer’s stables, the 
ranger slipped away from the ranch and 
headed for the mountains and Rattle- 
snake Dam. He had a strong feeling 
that Isobel was imprisoned in the little 
cabin on top of the dam. The note 
had said that she and the dam would 
go together; and it seemed very likely 
to him that in some way the conspira- 
tors had gained possession of the dam 
as well as the girl. Evans and his men, 
grown careless and overconfident, had 
probably been overpowered by some 
trick or other. It also seemed likely 
to Corbin that he would not have more 
than one or two men to deal with. Once 
the dam was in their hands, the con- 
spirators would feel that they held the 
key to the situation, and one man could 
explode the mine as easily as a dozen. 
Colonel Ferber’s affection for his only 
child was well known, and the gang 
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undoubtedly felt that he would com- 
ply with their demands without much 
protest. The capture of Isobel had been 
a master-stroke. 

Half a mile below the dam, the 
ranger tied his horse in ‘a clump of 
bushes and proceeded on foot. He 
knew the need of extreme caution. He 
had desperate men to deal with, and if 
they once guessed that they were be- 
ing spied upon or surrounded, their first 
move would be to fire the mine and 
decamp, leaving the helpless girl and 
everything else to a common fate. Con- 
sequently it took Corbin a considerable 
time to negotiate the steep mountain- 
side and worm his way through the 
stunted pines behind the cabin. It was 
a dark, still night; not even the chirp- 
ing of a cricket was to be heard above 
the low murmur of running water as 
he crouched behind a big rock and 
peered down at the little cabin. 

At first glance everything looked all 
right. A light was shining in the cabin 
windows, and a trickle of smoke, dimly 
— against the skyline, curled 
azily upward from the little chimney. 
A dark blotch in front of the closed 
door, however, denoted the presence 
of a man. Corbin was trying to decide 
the identity of the squatting figure, 
when luck favored him. The man 
moved slightly and then struck a match, 
which he held in cupped hands over 
his pipe-bowl. By means of the faint 
illumination thus caused, screened 
though it was, the ranger had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing Schwartz. 

Creeping noiselessly down the bank, 
Corbin gained the rear of the cabin and 
tried to peer through a window. To 
his disgust he found that a blanket 
hanging on a line inside prevented a 
view of the interior; then he noticed a 
faint light near the ground. By lying 
flat, he was able to see a part of the 
room through a crack between the logs, 
and the sight that met his eyes caused 
him to grit his teeth in rage. 

Upright in a straight-backed chair, 
her delicate arms crossed behind her, 
and her pretty eyes staring at the blank 
wall, sat Isobel Ferber. She was tied 
hand and foot, literally lashed to her 
seat, until the movement of a single 
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muscle looked impossible. Otherwise, 
however, she seeernd unhurt; and after 
his first rage, Corbin had a feeling of 
thankfulness that matters were no 
worse. So far as he could tell, the girl 
was alone except for the solitary fig- 
ure at the door, and the ranger acted 
promptly. 

Going on all fours, he moved silently 
around the cabin until he was within 
two yards of the unsuspecting guard; 
then he rose suddenly to his feet. 

“Hands up!” he whispered tensely. 


At his sudden appearance, Schwartz 

gasped and dropped his pipe. In 
the shadow his body hunched as though 
about to spring, but a second stern com- 
mand made him think better of it. 
There was no denying that steady 
wea in the ranger’s hand. 

“Open that door!” Corbin ordered. 

With a low curse, Schwartz did so, 
and urged on by the revolver-muzzle 
which bored into the back of his neck, 
stepped inside. At their entrance, Iso- 
bel’s eyes widened in alarm ; then, recog- 
nizing the ranger, she smiled wanly. 

“You!” she breathed. “I—why, I 
thought—” 

With one eye on his prisoner, Cor- 
bin hurriedly cut her loose. Then, 
while she held the gun, he bound 
Schwartz in her place. 

“Now,” he said rapidly, “tell me all 
about it. Are there any more of them? 
Where is Evans?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, rubbing 
her numbed fingers. “There were four 
to begin with, all masked ; they stopped 
me on the trail just below here a little 
before dusk. I was brought up here 
and tied, and they all left. I have seen 
no one since then until you came. Oh! 
Frank, I—” 

“Never mind,” he interrupted almost 
roughly, although his heart was fairly 
bursting with rage at the way she had 
been handled. “Don’t be weak now, 
after you’ve been brave so long. You’re 
safe. Bear up a little longer. I 
have—” 

“But I must,” she burst out, inter- 
rupting in her turn, “I must tell you 
something. I must beg your pardon, 
Frank.” His heart sang at her use of 


his given name. “That day at the ditch 
—I treated you so shabbily. I didn’t 
understand—I thought—Heaven knows 
what I thought! You were traveling 
under another name, and it looked to 
me— I thought that you were hiding 
for some reason, and I was hurt and 
angry, Frank.” 

“There, there!” He patted her 
shoulder tenderly with one big hand. 
“I understand, Isobel, and it’s all right. 
I tried to explain that day; but I was 
fussed at seeing you again, and I made 
a botch of it, | guess. Now you stay 
here with the gun a minute and watch 
him, while I see to the dam. I'll be 
back—” 

Her eyes, which were gazing toward 
the open door behind him, suddenly 
widened, and her mouth opened in a 
scream. 


CORBIN whirled just in time to see 

a man’s figure vanish around the 
corner. Evidently he had been about 
to enter when he discovered the turned 
tebles. With an imprecation at his own 
carelessness, the ranger dashed after 
him. The man ran across the dam and 
disappeared at the farther end of it. 
A second later there came a flash and a 
splutter; and Corbin yelled wildly as 
he raced over the smooth concrete. He 
knew what that splutter meant. The 
man had lighted a fuse which led to 
the hidden dynamite. 

As the ranger came up, the fellow 
sprang into view again and dashed up 
the side of the cafion; just before he 
dived into the shelter of some bushes, 
he turned and gave vent to a taunting 
shout. Without wasting time on him, 
Corbin dropped on his face and peered 
over the edge of the great dam. About 
a dozen feet below him he could see a 
fiery eye, which even as he watched it 
gave forth a myriad of tiny sparks. 
With a muttered prayer, Corbin looked 
wildly around him. The fuse was of 
the quick-burning pattern, and already 
it was far beyond his reach. Just how 
far down the mine was locatetl, he had 
no means of telling. Tearing off his 
coat, he squirmed feet foremost over 
the edge of the dam. Here at the side 
of the cafion, where the concrete was 
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joined to the living rock, there were 
rough and uneven places, projections 
by which an active man, given daylight 
and time, might climb to the bottom 
of the dam. Even then, however, it 
would have been a hazardous under- 
taking; now in the darkness and with 
such need of haste it looked almost cer- 
tain death; but Corbin attempted it. 

Eyes fastened on that glowing spark, 
which was fairly racing away from him, 
he slid over the edge and telt his way 
downward. Half a dozen times on the 
damp and slimy rocks he slipped and 
almost pitched headlong, but he stuck 
to it, praying between breaths that he 
might be in time. His hands were 
bleeding from a score of cuts; once he 
fell and hit his head with a thud that 
made him see stars; but all the time that 
tiny red eye was fixed in his mind. He 
must reach it. 


S is sometimes the case when a 

brave man attempts the seemingly 
impossible, the ranger won his race with 
death. With a shout of joy, he finally 
reached out and closed his bleeding 
palm over the live fuse, and the bite 
of the fire was like salve to his wounds. 
He had saved Isobel and the dam, at 
any rate. Completely exhausted, he 
leaned back against the rock to rest for 
a few minutes; then he began the re- 
turn climb. 

When he entered the cabin some time 
later, a disheveled, blood-stained wreck 
of a man, Isobel Ferber came nearer 
to swooning than she had in all the 
ordeal through which she had passed. 
For an instant she staggered back ; then 
with a low cry of pity she ran toward 
him. 

“What has happened, Frank?” she 
demanded breathlessly. “Where have 
you been?” 

“I’m all right,” he answered thickly, 
“all right. I was down over the dam 
—they tried to dynamite it; but we’re 
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safe now. As for you,’—he turned on 
Schwartz in a fury that seemed to shake 
the cabin,—‘‘you tell me what you've 
done with Evans. Be quick—before | 
take you between my hands and tear 
the life out of you!” 

Schwartz shivered, and his face went 
ghastly. There was a look in the 
ranger’s eyes which would have scared 
a far braver man than the dynamiter. 

“They’re not hurt,” he whined. “I 
put some dope in their coffee at lunch- 
time, an’ then we tied ’em up. They’re 
down the trail near those three big pine 
trees.” 

With a reassuring word to the girl, 
Corbin lighted a lantern and left the 
cabin. In a few minutes he came back, 
followed by Evans and the two men— 
who, though still giddy from the ef- 
fects of the drug that had been given 
them, were capable of understanding 
and carrying out the terse orders which 
the ranger snapped at them. Placing 
the prisoner in their charge, Corbin 
turned to Isobel. 

“We'd better go to the ranch,” he 
told her. “There’s nothing more to do 
here, and I'll drag the truth out of 
Schwartz later. Colonel Ferber was like 
a crazy man when I left a few hours 
ago. Your horse is tied down below 
not far from mine—I just found it.” 


TH EY were preparing to mount, when 
Isobel looked up impetuously. 

“T want to thank you, Frank,” she 
burst out, “and tell you that you’re won- 
derful. I don’t know how to say it; 
but—” She stopped, confused; but 
there was a look in her glorious eyes 
which told a story far greater than any 
words. 

He took a step toward her. “Do you 
think,” he asked, in a low, steady voice, 
“that you could manage to live on the 
salary of a forest ranger?” 

“Try me,” she breathed, and hid her 
face against his shoulder. 
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